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PREFACE. 



It has more than once been the privilege of the 
writer to introduce American works to the notice of 
English readers. These works have generally been 
the productions of Presbyterian and Congregational 
ministers. It is with great satisfaction that he now 
welcomes one who belongs to another section of the 
Christian Church. This volume, indeed, consisting as 
it does of Popular Lectures, presents its author to us 
rather in his relation to general literature, than in his 
oflScial capacity as a minister of religion. It will be 
impossible, however, to give an adequate idea of Mr. 
Milbum's career, or to form a just estimate of his 
character and genius, without referring to his training 
and labours as a "pioneer preacher." 

The American edition of these lectures, of which the 
present is a reprint, contains an introductory sketch 
of the life of the author by the Eev. Dr. McClintock. 
It is very brief, but sufficiently copious for a class of 
readers to whom the general outline oiMi.^i&fvvrsi^ 
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career may be supposed to be known. Many of Dr. 
McClintock'a. remarks are pertinent and valuable, and 
derive interest from the fact that he has had personal 
knowledge of his friend from a boy. Some quotations 
will be given from this *^ Introduction;" but our Life 
of Mr. Milburn will be extracted from another work, 
in which we find a more minute and circumstantial 
account of him.* 

" W. H. Milbum was bom in Philadelphia, on the twenty- 
sixth of September, 1823. His father was a merchant ] but, 
meeting with reverses, removed to the West in 1838, and is 
now living with his wife and one son at Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Thejf were originally from Maryland, and belong to the Metho- 
dist Church. WiUiam was an active, robust boy, possessed of 
perfect faculties, both bodily and mental ; but at the age of five, 
met with the accident which resulted in blindness. He was 
playing with another lad in an open lot, engaged in throwing at 
a mark, when his companion, in lifting his hand to cast a piece 
of iron hoop, or something of the kind, inadvertently struck the 
edge of it into Milbum's eye. 

'^From this accident, however, the eye recovered without 
injury to vision, except that the scar consisted of a slight protu- 
beorence which interfered with sight downward, but not direct 
or upward. This protuberance tiie physician decided to bum 
off with caustic^ an operation which, twice repeated, was hard 
for the boy to bear. He begged for relief, and at last resisted, 
declaring that he could not endure it. Upon this, the physician 
seised him in his arms, forced the caustic upon the wound, and 
in the struggles, both eyes of the poor boy were dashed with it. 
As a remedy, they were kept bathed with a solution of sugar 
of lead for two years, during which time the pupils became 
permeated with depositions of lead and light was shut out, with 

♦ Powler's Amcricaii'PuVpM. 
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the exception of the left upper comer of the right eye, through 
which narrow aperture objects were yisible. 

^'By placing a projecting shade over the eye, the hand con- 
yexly shaped beneath it, and leaning the body forward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, Milbum was able to read ; seeing, 
however, only one letter at a time. Cut off from most sports, 
he became absorbed in reading; and day after day would sit in 
the constrained posture necessary to see, poring overbooks often 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four. His constitution was so 
good that it did not suffer under this confinement and un- 
natural attitude until he was nineteen years of age, when a 
Senior in college ; then his health suddenly gave way, and it 
was discovered that he had a slight curvature of the spine, and 
some internal organic disease. From the former he has not 
altogether recovered, and is in consequence obliged to lie in a 
horizontal position during a portion of every day ; but, though 
of rather slender and delicate appearance, he is capable of 
enduring great fatigue, and long-continued, severe mental appli- 
cation. 

'^His sight has been gradually diminishing, so that now he 
is unable to read at all ; but, in a favourable light and position, 
can dimly discern the outline of objects. The result is, that 
his other senses are cultivated to exquisite nicety. He recog- 
nises acquaintances from the voice more readily than many do 
from the appearance ; and he judges of character from intona- 
tion, as others do from expression. His idea of locality is 
admirable, so that he moves about in familiar places with 
fitdlity, and often travels unattended, trusting to the kindness 
of strangers, or rather, certain of meeting some one of his many 
Mends. His memory is prodigious, receiving like wax and 
letaining like iron, and in early life was probably not surpassed 
by that of Magliabecchi, or any of the mnemonic prodigies. 

'^On hearing his father read a chapter of the Bible at 
morning prayers, he would repeat it after him without mistake, 
and two repetitions ensured its permanent retention. A college 
mate has told us of his going to Milbum's room one day with a 
volume of Chalmer's Astronomical Discouieeft, anA-iftw^Mv^VaxaL 
a half or two-tbirda of one. Milbum exj^Kwe^ ^fSick^^Jo^ «A 
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wished it read again. He did so, when ]Milbiim said^ ' Thank 
you, I have it now,' 'What do you mean — have what?' 
* Why, I have that sermon; ' and to dispel scepticism, repeated 
it verbatim, and the next Saturday, declaimed a part of it in 
the chapel. After entering college, however, he discoiu^aged 
the cultivation of memors', and bent his mental energies in 
other directions, fearing to be no more than the receptacle of 
other men's thoughts — a mere walking encyclopfedia. 

" The result is, that his memory is now less tenacious. His 
habit, at present, is, when wishing to commit a new chapter, 
preparatoiy to public worship, to have it read to him on the 
previous day, and he repeats after the reader, verse by verse, 
and then in sets of four A'erses, commencing each time at the 
commencement of the chapter. With one reading of the 
chapter thereafter, he is prepai-ed to go thix)ugh it before an 
audience without possibility of failure. Poetiy he commits 
with greater facility than prose, lie is perfectly- familiar with 
the Hymn-book, and can probably repeat most of the New 
Testament and considerable portions of the Old. 

" In May, 1838, the Milbum family removed from Philadel- 
phia to Jacksonville, Illinois ; and being in reduced circum- 
stances, William, in company with his father, sought for some 
suitable means of livelihood at St. Louis, Quincy, and other 
places. The son was oiFered a clerkship on a steamboat, but 
his mother woidd not consent to a situation so hazardous to 
good habits; and the residt was, that the father opened a small 
store in Jacksonville, with William for a clerk. His parents, 
while interested in his education, feared that reading woidd 
result in total blindness, and wished him to relinquish books 
for business, and hence a clerkship. William's regular duties 
consisted in being up at four o'clock, lighting the kitchen fire, 
drawing water, and cutting wood, opening the store, sweeping 
it out, and returning to breakfast by candle-light in winter, or 
at sunrise in summer. The day was spent at the store, and faith- 
ful attention to customers was necessary, besides the keeping 
of the books, which he managed to do, with some assistance, in 
spite ofhia limited vision, 
^^13ut meanwhile, the studies could, not \>e leWw^^&Wvl, fov 
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a liberal education was the lad*8 ambition. At his place by the 
door in summer^ and at a window in winter, sitting in a con- 
strained posture, he received the sunlight of knowledge, as it 
were, through a crevice in the roof, instead of by the e^gence 
poured in through the surroimding windows ; besides the disabi- 
lity of sight, suffering fi*om the incessant interruption conse- 
quent upon strict attention to the store, and the constant ear- 
vigilance necessary to distinguish customers from idlers. But 
the preparation for college was accomplished without assistance, 
except in the use of Latin and Greek dictionaries ; and the 
Freshman class was entered in 18;^, at Illinois College, situated 
in Jacksonville, then under the presidency of Dr. Edward 
Beeeher. The i*egular course was pursued until the latter part 
of the Senior year (with the exception of Greek, which was 
discontinued on account of eyesight, at the close of the Sopho- 
more year), and the clerkship at the store faithfully maintained. 
Much iuterest was manifested by the excellent people of 
Jacksonville in his progress, for he was a favourite; and all 
went on prosperously till the spring of 1843, his last collegiate 
year, when health suddenly gave way, as wo have mentioned ; 
and separation from books and a regimen of horseback riding 
were prescribed as essential. 

^^From childhood, Milbum had been the subject of religious 
impressions. The teachings of parents and the conversations 
of visiting clergy were received into a susceptible heart The 
emotions, however, excited by religious truth were evanescent, 
like all emotions of childhood. The tide of boy-feeling ebbs 
and flows with a rapidity only equalled by its strength. There 
is the soiTOw, the dash of tears, the forgetfulness, the glee, and 
the sky of the boy's heart as clear and blue as ever. But at 
fourteen, impressions became abiding, and he united with the 
Methodist Chm-ch. 

'^At a very early age, he had an unwavering presentiment 
that he should be a preacher; but with college life and its 
success, especially in declamation, debate, and composition, new 
ambitions were engendered, and a wider field became the object 
of aspiration. His father's home had nlwaya been tlk^e \eiMTt ol 
ibe travelling Methodist preachers. lie bad Ualexie^ V> ^«a 
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stories, their escapes, their religions experience and exhortations 
with absorbed interest : they were the Knight Templars of his 
life-romance; and through early years, all encouragement to be 
himself a Methodist preacher met with a responsive throb. 

"Now laid aside from study, and driven to the saddle to win 
back the ebbing forces of life, he lent ear once more to the sug- 
gestions of the old preachers, who looked upon this experience 
as a providential guidance into the path of the ministry. The 
presiding elder lu^ed the course of duty. His father furnished 
him with a horse, saddle, and saddle-bags j his mother fitted 
him with a greyish-blue jean suit (a homespun woollen fabric, 
the coarser quality of which goes imder the name of linsey- 
wool^y); and thus accoutred, with overcoat strapped on the 
saddle^ he starts forth, in company with the presiding elder, as 
an itinerant preacher, to make the first acquaintance with his 
circuit. He had never ridden before to any amount, but at the 
end of two and a half days, an appointment one hundred miles 
distant was punctually attained. His theological course had 
also commenced, with the good elder as the professional corps ; 
the Bible, his text-book; the saddle, his recitation seat ; God's 
widtt^^beautiful earth, the seminary. The appointment waa a 
quailerly-meeting, held in a double log-cabin — ^that is, a cabin 
with two rooms, on the floors of which the preachers slept at 
night. The meeting began at one o'clock Saturday afternoon 
with a sermon by the elder. In the evening, tlie local preacher 
officiated, at the close of which service, the elder, without 
warning, spoke out in an imperious voice—' Brother Milbum, 
exhort;' and thus, standing up behind a splint-bottomed chair, 
'Brother Milbum' made his first address to a religious as- 
sembly, and his profession was entered at the age of nineteen. 
Thus, during the summer, he traversed a region of one thousand 
miles in extent, preaching on every Saturday and Sunday, and 
three or four times during the week, always in company with 
his theological insti-uctor, his text-book, and his seminary 
course. On September 26th, 1843, his twentieth birthday, he 
was admitted as a 'travelling preacher* to the Illinois Con- 
ference, and hiB held of labour specified." 

Jh September, 1845, after liavmgXaJaowx^^loT \.^q> 
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years in the work to which he was thus formally 
devoted, and having, as it is recorded, ^^ suflFered," as 
a young pioneer preacher, ** almost incredible hard- 
ships among the cabins of the West," Mr. Milburn 
visited the Eastern and Northern States, by order of 
the Conference, to present and advocate the cause of 
education, and collect funds for the estabhshment of 
Methodist Schools and Colleges. He was everywhere 
received with enthusiasm. His amiable disposition 
and attractive social virtues endeared him to all with 
whom he came in contact in private life ; while his 
high intellectual qualities and his stirring and im- 
pressive eloquence caused a deep and extensive public 
impression. His conscientiousness, boldness, fidelity, 
and power, may be illustrated by the following fact, — 
a feet that occurred, let it be remembered, in the life 

of a young man of two-and-twenty. 

*^ On his journey, he found himself on board of an Ohio river 
steamer, on which were three hundred passengers. From the 
number of days the passengers had been together, Mr. Milbum 
had become well informed of their character, and he found 
most prominent among the gentlemen, were a number of 
members of Congress on their way to Washington. These 
gentlemen had attracted his attention on accoimt of their 
exceptionable habits. On the arrival of Sabbath morning, it 
was rumoured through the boat that a minister was on board, 
and Mr. Milbum was hunted up and called upon to ' give a 
discourse. ' He promptly consented, and in due time commenced 
Divine Service. The members of Congress to whom we have 
alluded were among the congregation, and by common consent • 
j hdpoBseasion of the cbaira nearest to the pxeacheT. ^Mix.'N^^C^csssni 
^ £are an addreee suitable to the occasion, fuXi oi fe\cK^«wi» «sA 
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pathos^ and was listened to throughout with intense interest. 
At the conclusion, he stopped short, and turning his face, now 
beaming with fen'ent zeal, towards, the 'honourable gentle- 
men,' he said : ' Among the passengers in this steamer are a 
number of members of Congress; from their position, they 
should be exemplai-s of good morals and dignified conduct ; but 
from what I have heard of them, they are not so. The Union 
of these States, if dependent on such guardians, would be un- 
safe, and all the high hopes I have of the futiu*e of my 
coimtry would be dashed to the ground. These gentlemen, for 
days past, have made the air heavy with profane conversation, 
have been constant patrons of the bar, and encom^agers of in- 
temperance ; nay, more, the night, which should be devoted 
to rest; has been dedicated to the horrid vices of gambling, pro- 
fanity, and drunkenness. And,' continued Mr. Milbum, with 
the solemnity of a man who spoke as if by inspiration, ' there 
is but one chance of salvation for these great sinners in high 
places, and that is, to humbly repent of their sins, call on the 
Saviour for forgiveness, and reform their lives.' 

''As might be supposed, language so bold from a delicate 
stripling, scarcely twenty-two years of age, had a startling 
effect J the audience separated, and the preacher retmiied to his 
state-room, to think upon what he had said. Conscious, after 
due reflection, that he had only done his duty, he determined 
at all hazards to maintain his position, even at the expense of 
being rudely assailed, if not lynched. While thus cogitating, a 
rap was heard at his state-room door : a gentleman entered, 
and stated that he came with a message from the members of 
Congress; that they had listened to his remarks; and in con- 
sideration of his boldness and eloquence, they desired him to 
accept a purse of money which they had made up among 
themselves, and also their best wishes for his success and 
happiness through life. 

" But this chivalrous feeling, so characteristic of Western 

men when they meet bold thought and action combined, carried 

these gentlemen to more positive acts of kindness. Becoming 

acquainted with Mr. Milbum, when tkey fter^owA^ from him, 

tAejr offered the unexpected service oimoSdsig\ii\aCi\i«c^^\si\^ 
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Congress ; a promise which they not only fulfilled, but through 
the long years that have passed away since that event, have 
cherished for the ' blind preacher ' the warmest personal regard, 
and stand ever ready to support him by word and deed.** 

His election to the oflSce of Chaplain to the Con- 
gress, so honourably conferred, brought him, it would 
seem, before the nation, and his name became famiUar 
in every part of the Union. His health still being 
delicate, in the year 1847, he went South for the ad- 
vantage of a mild climate, and took charge of a church 
in Alabama. For six years he laboured industriously 
in Montgomery and Mobile, and in four years of that 
time, preached one thousand five hundred times, and 
travelled over sixty thousand miles. The following 
account of a crisis in his inward life will be read 
with deep sympathy, and by some, it may be, with 
advantage : — 

" During the two years at Montgomery, he came into the sad 
experience which seems ine\'itable to active minds — the season 
of questionings and doubts, when the cold fog closes down upon 
life's river, and the mariner creeps anxiously along, with 
constant soundings and tolling bell. The time has come to 
settle the great questions and solve the problems of life and 
religion. There is no longer escape from them. And as he 
will not preach further than he has lived, it is not strange that 
his ministrations lacked the pungency and daring which are 
popular in the Methodist Chm'ch. So, when the time came to 
leave his people, he told them of his state. ^ I have been to 
you,' said he, * but as " the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness." I know you have gathered little good from my 
preaching. My spiritual eye has been like my natural. But 
I trust that he who '^cornea after me" "WTiliWi^ \» ^wsl ^ 
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messenger of peace so full of Christ's spirit as to be the coming 
of Christ to you.' But at last his eyes were opened, and he 
rejoiced in the light. Then he preached with heart and wide- 
embracing charity; and thus, using only expressions which 
blossomed out of his own thrifty soul, and shedding all the 
dead leaves of the past, he came into another sad experience, 
which also is not unconamon — ^to be suspected by those who 
cannot distinguish between truth and established formulas — to 
be tried for heresy, and to be abundantly acquitted. This was 
dming the first two years at Mobile. The next two years were 
spent in preaching in a free church as a city missionary, an 
enterprise initiated by John A. Campbell, now judge of the 
Supreme Court at Washington, and supported by persons of 
every denomination. The audience was made up of all classes, 
fiK)m the poorest and most ignorant to the richest and best 
educated. They were very happy years, of abundant promise 
for a fruitful future ; but health gave way again, and the pros- 
tration of strength made removal to the North essential. In 
December he was re-elected Chaplain to the Senate, which post 
he held till March of 1855. During the summer, he prepared 
a course of lectures entitled, ^ Sketches of the Early History 
and Settlement of the Mississippi Valley,' which were first de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute, at Boston, in December. 
He has since been wholly engrossed by lecturing, and his success 
is unsurpassed. He has spoken from Augusta, Maine, to New 
Orleans, and from Chicago to Savannah. From October first 
to May fiirst, he has spoken on an average seven times a week, 
at least five-sevenths of which were lectures." 

This volume consists of a selection from these 
kctures. They will be read, if I mistake not, with 
deep interest, not only from their intrinsic excellence, 
the ability they evince, and the eloquence they ex- 
emplify, but from the aflFecting recollection of the 
author's infirmity. ** The pursuit of knowledge under 
di£Scultie8^ can never be mote ap\wiient than in the 
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case of an individual afflicted with the loss of what 
Mr. Milbum calls5 with a felicity at once touching 
and eloquent, ^* the imperial sense." His allusion to 
his own blindness, in the beginning of the second 
lecture, is very affecting. His remai'ks on the impos- 
sibility of the blind attaining oratorical excellence are 
forcible and striking, and are doubtless correct ; yet 
he himself, it would seem, has, to a great degree, 
j surmounted the diffictdty, and become, as a public 
speaker, singulaiiy effective. His style wants some- 
thing of that compression which distinguishes what 
is slowly elaborated by the pen, and subjected to 
careful reviews; but it is admirably adapted for 
immediate results, and is therefore suited to its end. 
" Speeches are made to be spoken." Lectures are in- 
tended to be heard. "When presented to us, therefore, 
in a printed book, it becomes us to place ourselves 
rather in the position of auditors than readers. The 
following pieces have the flow and vivacity of free 
speech. They are distinguished, moreover, by origin- 
ality and acuteness of remark, and reveal the fervour 
and earnestness of the man. There are occasional 
passages in which the ideas and language rise into 
poetry, and many which evince the speaker's mental 
independence, his freedom alike of thought and utter- 
ance. It has often been noticed that the blind are 
remarkably and uniformly cheerfuL This seems to be 
characteristic of Mr. Milburn. In spite oi\iAa «a^ ^2sA 
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melancholy deprivation (as we deem it), he appears to 
live in an atmosphere of unruffled and radiant joy. It 
may administer rebuke to the more favoured of the 
race, to find him the advocate of the " ministry of 
cheerfulness," and proposing himself to become oiu: 
instructor! Can it be that, in a world like this, 
blindness is an advantage ? — that they who live in 
external darkness have it irradiated by a light from 
within, which reveals to them only forms of goodness 
and beauty, while they are saved from the sights of 
wretchedness and disorder so familiar to us ! However 
this may be, the fact referred to is indisputable, and 
is one of the proofs of that gracious and merciful 
system of compensation which so obviously pervades 
the economy of Providence. 

I learn from Mr. Grladstone — the writer of those 
striking and admirable letters on the condition of 
Kansas which very recently appeared in the Times-- 
that the appearance of Mr. Milburn, when in the act 
of speaking, corresponds with his own description of 
the oratory of the blind. There is necessarily the 
absence of the flash and expression of the eye, and, 
so far, a barrier is interposed between him and the 
audience, which at first is painfully felt. In spite of 
this, however, the power of his mind appears to be such, 
— such the force of his language and the contagion of 
his enthusiasm, — that he soon evokes and permanently 
secures the sympathy of his hearers ; sways, and con- 
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tiols, and carries them along with him. As, however, 
there are men whose spoken and written styles are very 
different, so, also, others, or the same, are like dif- 
ferent individuals in the pulpit and on the platform, — 
when engaged in Christian instruction, or delivering 
a popular lecture. The following description of Mr 
Milbum, as a preacher, would seem to indicate that 
h« address is distrnguished by appropriate character- 
istics in the church, and in the lecture-room. ** His 
delivery is simple and natural; his voice is clear, 
mclining to gentle inflections and tender imdertones, 
though sometimes rising into great vigour and ring of 
utterance. He speaks extemporaneously with ease 
and affluence, though he uses his memory but little 
in preparation for public discourse. His preaching is 
not of the style most popular in his Church, for it is 
not demonstrative nor assured ; but quiet, and touch- 
ing upon heart-experiences with the gentleness of one 
who haa felt them.'' 

We shall close this preface with two extracts from 
Dr. McClintock's " Introduction." The following is 
hig description of Mr. Milburn, which, though a little 
sentimental, will be read with interest : — 

" I>om his early childhood he has lived on, nearly, but not 
^idte blind; sometimes able to read, painfully and slowly 
indeed, but yet to read. A blessing has this small share of 
occasional eyesight been to him; many a lesscm of wisdom from 
the printed pa^ has that little comer of a woxxn^^ ^^^\^\.\sk. 

a 
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to feed and stimulate the apt and quick-seeing soid behind it : 
and now and then, a winged arrow from ^ the golden quivers oi 
the sky/ has shot into that small opening of the elsewhere 
sightless orb, alway| offering itself as a willing target. But oi 
the brilliant beauty of the fair earth, trembling in its joy undei 
the ceaseless shower of sun-rays on a bright day; of the shining 
pageants and braveries that every-day life affords to every-day 
eyes ; of the rich dyes that nature is ever dropping from hei 
light-tipped fingers — the crimson, the piu^le, and the gold of 
the evening sky — the pale light of stars, studding the deep 
azure — ^the violet, the purple, and the emerald of garden, and 
field, and meadow ; of the full effluence of 

* That tide or glory which no rest doth know. 
But ever ebb and ever How* — 

of all these he knows nothing except by recollection and by 
imagination. 

"But he has this great advantage over the bom blind, or 
even over those who have hecojne totally blind in after life, that 
he is not entirely dependent upon what others tell him about 
the outer world ; that he did get images of it in his childhood, 
which still furnish the inner chambers of his soul ; and that he 
yet sees, now and then, at least, a little of the world's beauty 
— enough to stimulate his fancy, and at the same time to 
rectify its aberrations. 

" And as the eye, however physically perfect, is only an in- 
strument for the mind to use ,* as it remains true, now as ever, 
that the eye only sees in nature what it biings means of seeing; 
so Mr. Milbum's little modicum of vision has prevailed him 
more, for all purposes of culture, than most men's perfect ej'e- 
sight. It is doubtless true, also, that this very defect of vision 
has quickened his powers)f attention, enlarged his faculty of 
observation, and strengthened his memory of things once seen. 
At all events, in these capacities he is very largely endowed. 
But, above and beyond all this, he has that richest of all pos- 
sessions to any man — ^precious especially, above all price, to limij 

* The light that never was on sea or land ; 
The vision and the faculty divine,* 
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which floods, for its possessor, all things visible and invisible 
with its unceasing radiance, brighter than the sunlight. Under 
this inspiration, his mind clothes in its own fonus of beauty 
the world of things he sees not, weaves from its o>vn abundant 
stores gaiments of light and loveliness for his wife, his 
children, and his Mends ; and creates, from the common mate- 
rial that every-day sounds furnish — from, the talk of the fire- 
dde ; from a friend's voice reading the daily newspaper j from 
the street cries, the tread of many feet, and the rattle of 
I wheels in the busy city; irom the tinkle of cow-bells, the 
babble of brooks, and the songs of birds in the country' — a 
world of its own, in which he lives (in spite of what appeara to 
be, and is so great a privation) — a life far richer in jo}', and 
peace, and gladness than falls to the lot of ordinaiy men." 

The following is an imperfect newspaper repoi-t of 
an address delivered by Mr. Milburn, at the " Pub- 
lishers' Festival," held in the Crystal Palace, New 
York, in 1855. It describes, in a graphic and amus- 
ing manner, some of his difficulties iu the pursuit of 
knowledge, and gives a sketch of his experience as a 
** pioneer preacher." 

"Mr. Presiden^t : I sincerely thank you for your honourable 
recognition of the Clergy. Perhaps that branch of it to which 
I belong may not be the least worthy to respond to your senti- 
inent, for they were probably the first to penetrate the wilds of 
the new countries, carrying those precious commodities — books^ 

" Were the Church compared to an anny, I shoidd say that 
the other clergj^men present belonged to the Artiller}-, and good 
service are they doing in their permanent positions at the bat- 
teries and in the trenches, against our conmion foes, Ignorance 
and Sin. I happened to be draughted in the Light Brigade, 
whose service was upon the outsku'ts of the camp. In a 
ministry, the twelfth year of which completed \t&e\i ^'^e.\e!?^iW^, 
it has fallen to my Jot to travel over two liua^^ \)cio\\s»S3l^ 
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miles in the performance of clerical duties. Our training 
itinerant ministers, began in the saddle, and, in lieu of holsl 
vre carried saddle-bags crammed with books for study and 
sale ; for our church economy held it a duty of the ministe 
circidate good books, as well as to preach the Word. 

"Let me change the figure. Although we were graduate 
Brush College and the Swamp University, we were always 
friends of a wholesome literature. Picture, then, a yo 
itinerant, clad in blue jean or copperas homespun ; his ne1 
extremities adorned with leggings j his head surmounted \ 
a straw hat in summer, a skin cap in winter j dismounting f 
the finest horse in the settlement, at the door of a log ca 
which may serve as a schoolhouse or a squatter's home, Ci 
fully adjusting on his arm the well-worn leather bookcase, 
him as he enters the house of one room where is assembled 
little congregation of half-a-dozen or a dozen hearers — hs 
woods faimers and hunters, bringing with them their wives 
little ones, their hoimds and rifles. The religious sendee is g 
through regularly as in a cathedral. At its close, our yo 
friend opens the capacious pockets of his saddle-bags, displaj 
on the splint-bottom chair which has served him as a pulpit, 
little stock of books, to the eager gaze of the foresters. 

'' Thus, day after day does the circuit-rider perform his doi 
duties, as preacher and bookseller. Not a few men of my acqua 
ance have driven a large trade in this line, turning thei 
many an honest penny. The plan was designed to work j 
two-edged sword, cutting both ways — to place a sound religi 
literature in the homes of the people, and (as we bought j 
discount of thirty-three per cent.) to enable men whose sala 
were a hundred dollars a year, and who rejoiced greatly if t 
received half that amount, to provide themselves with librai 
But most of my sales were on credit, and some of the accoi 
are still, after eleven years, outstanding. I therefore quil 
the business at the end of the first year. 

'* From this picture you will see that the relations of the cle 
to the book trade are more intimate than maybe generally kno 

^^JBut wherefore am I speaking at a festival given to litei 
men — a man who cannot read? ^o oii^e wo.\M. c^^\, ^ ^^^ 
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howerer alight, upon a joyoas scene like this. But if a testimony 
to the worth of knowledge may be wnmg &om infirmity, surely 
a further personal allusion may be pardoned. 

'^ Time was, when, after a fashion, I could read ; but nerer with 
that flashing glance which instantly transfers a word, a line, a 
sentence fix)m the page to the mind. It was the perpetuation of 
the child's process, a letter at a time, always spelling, never 
reading truly. Thus, for more than twenty years, with the 
shade npon the brow, the hand upon the cheeky the finger be- 
neath the eye, to make an artificial pupil, with beaded sweat 
joining with the hot tears trickling fix)m the weak and paining 
organ, to blister upon the page, was my reading done. Never- 
theless, as I have striven to study my native tongue in Shaks- 
peare's dictionary, and eloqiience in the well-nigh inspired page 
of Milton^ or endeavoured to look through the sightless sockets 
yet life-giving mind of Ilomer, npon the plain of Troy ; or have 
sat me at a wayside, with solitary Bartimeus, to hear, if we 
could not see the Son of Man, I have foimd that knowledge is 
its own exceeding great reward. 

"The waters of the fountain of learning are not the less, per- 
haps more sweet, because mixed with the bitter drops of sufiering. 

"Gentlemen booksellers, the leaves you scatter are from the 
tree whose fruit is for the healing of the nations. Gentlemen 
publishers, the well-heads opened in your press-rooms may 
send forth streams to refresh and gladden the homes of a con- 
tinent, so that the parched land shall beco ne a pool, and the 
thirsty land springs of water, and in the habitation of dragons, 
where eacb lay^ shall be grass, with reeds and rushes.' 

"But if I magnify the office of a maker and seller of a book, 
how much more the author's. As Wolfe sadly and sweetly 
recited Gray's Elegy, upon the St. Lawrence, the night before 
his glorious fall on the plains of Abraham, he said, ^ I would 
rather have the honour of writing that poem, than of taking 
Quebec to-morrow.' 

" Were I to paraphrase his thoughts to my wish, it would be 
thus. Could I have written the Sketch Book (turning to Mr. 
Irnng)^ almost every word of whicli I laad \)7 \i^a£\. \i^W'^ \. 
wns eight yeara old; or could I have 8\mgt\ia\.o^ftC,oTcasL<6^<sfias 
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* The groves were God's first temples ' (turning to Mr. Bryant), 
which I committed to memory in a saddle on a Western prairie, 
cheerfully would I go through life, binding this badge of in- 
firmity upon my brow, to wear it as a crown, or groping in the 
unbroken darkness, so were it the Father's will, for threescore 
years and ten of man's appointed time. 

" But, what though the Sage's pen and Poet's song be not 
ours to utter and to wield ! Is not the man greater than the 
author ? Nor is theirs any ignoble lot who are called to learn 
and show that, 

• They also serve, who only stand and wait.' " 

The lectures contained in this volume mil show 
that their author is possessed of genius ; but they will 
also show that he does not trust to this, but seeks to 
perfect his work by skill and laboxu*. His industry is 
said to be untiring. No source of information within 
his reach is left unransacked for facts to form the 
basis of his lectures. The reader will observe, through- 
out the following pages, the proofs of large knowledge. 
The body of each discourse is made up of soimd and 
valuable information. For the acquisition of this, 
the author is necessarily dependent upon the assist- 
ance of others. It is an interesting fact, and worthy 
to be mentioned in any " talk about women," that Mr. 
Milbmn's wife, " a woman of thorough education and 
practical good sense, is his pi^^incipal reader. She has 
read to him, at some periods, ten hours a day for 
weeks ; often four or five at a sitting; and occasionally 
BFteen out of the twenty-four ! " 
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RIFLE, AXE, AND SADDLE-BAGS, 



THE SYMBOLS OF EARLY WESTERN CHARACTER AND 

CIVILISATION. 

Man has been defined to be "a tool-usmg animaL" Hia 

implements may be taken as tlie gauge of his power, and 

the measure of his explorations and conquests in the 

domain of nature. Ofltimes has it happened that the 

sublimest results have been achieved by the simplcEt 

instrumentalities. With the weak things of this world 

and the things tliat are not, hath God brought to nought 

the things that are, and the things that are mighty. 

And this further rule holds good— in order to have work 

well done, your tools must be suited to those who are 

to handle them. Apollo's lyre is for the poet; for the 

husbandman, the handles of the plough. Each afler hi8 

kind fulfils a noble mission, as he goes upon his proper 

way. 

Amid the evolutions of Providence, and the develop- 
ments of history, the period had arrived when a great 
task was to be wrought. That magnificent territory, 
named the Valley of the Mississippi, 8wee:]p>m^ ww«^ itotcw 
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the foot of the Apalachian chain for thousands of miles, 
until its undulations are abruptly terminated beneath the 
gigantic shadows of the Rocky Mountains — Aat illim- 
itable prairie ocean, dotted with innumerable isles of 
primeval forest, and with noble groves of later birth-r 
was to be wrung from the grasp of barbarians — was to 
be reclaimed from the ownership of the wild beast, and 
made the seat of the greatest empire of Christian civil- 
isation. 

The object was a lofty one, worthy the prowess' and 
ambition of any race. Spain had tried to achieve it, 
but Ponce de Leon — typifying Castilian romance— found 
in the attempt only a death-woimd, and his fiower-land 
of immortaHty refused him even a grave. Hernando de 
Soto — representing its chivalry — with steel-clad warriors 
and doughty men-at-arms, with silken pennons and braided 
scarfs, trith lance, and mace, and battle-axe, with blood- 
hounds to htmt the natives, and mctnacles to enslave them, 
with cards for gambling and consecrated oil for extreme 
tmction, sought to subdue the land and to possess it. 
Leaving a trail of tears, fire, and blood from Tampa Bay 
to south-western Missouri, he reared, upon a noble bluff 
of the Mississippi, in the northern comer of what is now 
the State of Arkansas, the first cross ever planted within 
the limits of this Republic, and there performed the cere- 
mony of the Mass, sixty years before the French ascended^ 
the St. Lawrence River, and eighty years before the PiJU 
grims landed at Plymouth Rock. Perishing-of the wil- 
derness, his body is committed to the custody of th 
yellow waves of his own " Rio Grande " — their roar h' 
requiem, their depths his mausoleum. Never did a» 
prouder armament than his set sail from Spain — a thou- 
sand brave men and true. Three hundred beggared 
adventurers alone returned to Mexico, with tidings that 
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broke the heart of Donna Isabella, De Soto*s noble wife. 
And the land of the future is none the richer for chi- 
Talry, save by a spray of amaranth and a sprig of cypress, 
from the graves of a gallant knight and a true-hearted 
lady. 

Jesuitism and feudalism next sought to achieve the 
conquest. A hundred and thirty years after the burial 
of De Soto, the saintly Marquette reaches the Upper 
Mississippi, through the outlet of the " river of sky- 
coloured water," and names it the River of the Concep- 
tion. Seven years later, La Salle traversed the liquid 
highway to the Gulf, and called it the River Colbert. 
The priest strove to convert the savages and win them to 
the true faith. The commercial soldier sought, by the 
erection of a line of posts from Niagara to the Balize, to 
render the land tributary to the crown of the Grand 
Monarch. The Jesuit sleeps at Mackinaw, the trader in 
the plains of Texas. The ambition of the latter was as 
futile as the pious zeal of the former. Neither for a fief 
of the See of Rome, nor for a province of the empire of 
the lilies, had the land been held in reserve by the God of 
the nations. It was kept in store for a grander race than 
that from which Robert Cavalier de la Salle had sprung — 
for the empire of a simpler and mightier faith than that 
preached by the holy and intrepid James Marquette. The 
•^ons of men who won their liberties at Runnymede ; of 
iiion who had learned to read the open English Bible by 
the light which God's Spirit had kindled in their hearts ; 
'^ men who had renounced lands and home for faith and 
i^edom dearer than life, were to become the winners of 
this soil. Glorious conscripts were they, sublime in their 
. lowliness, fit for the great task. Hard fought was their 
yittle, and long; ours are the fruits of their victory, 
f heirs was the march in the desert^ the ^oodlioftsa of 

b2 
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the triumph they saw only as in Pisgah's vision ; we dwell 
in the peace and plenty of the promised land. 

What the might of Castilian valour, the unconquerable 
devotion of Jesuit zeal, the indomitable will of feudal 
power were unable to accomplish, was wrought out by a 
few simple men with a few homely tools — tools, be it 
observed, suited to their hands. The implements are 
symbolic of the men and of their period — the Rifle, Axe, 
and Saddle-bags. They typify the hunter, the pioneer 
farmer, and the early travelling preacher. 

On a fine spring morning, in the year 17C9, a humble 
hunter crossed the threshold of his log cabin, on the head 
waters of the Yadkin River, in the province of Norfh 
Carolina. The brutal Governor Tryon, with his myrmi- 
dons, had been laying waste the country, and violating 
the rights of the colonists. Population, with its westward 
instinct, had been pressing into the neighbourhood, imtil 
the eye of tie hunter, as he stood in his door-yard, could 
note the hour of breakfast by the smoke from a score 
of chimneys. He was neither morbid nor misanthropic ; 
yet, disgusted by the licence of sheriffs and the tricks of 
lawyers, " cabined, cribbed, confined," by the neighbour- 
hood of settlers, longing for the freedom of the forest and 
of the unbroken prairie, his ear had welcomed the tale of 
his friend, John Finley, who, two years before, had visited 
a region called by the savages, " the dark and bloody 
ground." Glowing, indeed, was the story which the trader 
told of the goodliness of the land ; of its beautifril streams, 
clear as crystal ; of its glorious woods, where the wind wai 
the only feller ; of its plains which a share had never 
furrowed, covered with sward freshly green as emerald| 
decked with flowers of countless hues and ceaseless fw 
grance ; of salt licks visited by herds of buffalo which na 
man could number — thronged by bear and deer— a regiofl 
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where larger game was in such plenty, that the woodsman 
disdained to waste a hall upon a turkey. Greedily did 
the ear of the hunter drink in the tale ; great was the 
longing of his heart that his eye might look upon the 
land, and his foot press its virgin soil. Much does he 
brood and dream in the two long years, from '67 to '69, 
amid his solitary hunts and rambles, of this new paradise. 
His desire has ripened into a passion, and now, on this 
bright May morning, his plough is forsaken in the middle 
of the furrow, his team is left afield. Hastening to his cabin, 
his rifle is snatched from its pegs, a store of powder and 
ballets provided, his knapsack filled with ^^ dodgers,'* and 
strapped upon his shoulders ; and here, outside the door, 
he stands, beneath the shadow of a spreading tree ; his 
tall and manly form cased in buckskin, his face bronzed 
by wind, and sun, and storm ; silent as an Indian, agile 
i 48 a deer, tough as a panther. Around that man's name 
time has summoned the surviving arts to do him honour 
' and homage. The sculptor has invoked the chisel and 
I the imperishable marble to perpetuate his form. The 
painter has employed colour and canvas to transmit his 
i look and features. History, with her iron pen and ada- 
mantine tablet, has come to writ€ his fame ; and poetry, 
L divinest of them all, has laid upon his brow the pcrcn- 
'■ nial garland of song. But he is sad. While the hunter 
kmgs fi>r the forest, has not the father and the husband a 
heart? Wife and children are near at hand to say good- 

Ibye, perhaps for ever. Tears overflow the eye, unused to 
weep. A hasty fiirewell, and he is gone. A toilsome 
march of six weeks, with five companions, across the 
All^hanies, through the valleys of the Clinch and the 
^HoLaton, over the Cumberland range, and his goal is 
gained. Is it not an £den, this land upon which his eye 
I HOW rests? A more glorious realm the fool oi TQ»xi\k»Ac^ 
fi3. 
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never trod since Joshua crossed the Jordan. A great joy 
dwells in the heart of Daniel Boone, for the half had not 
been told him. 

Our backwoodsmen enjoy a hunt of six months and a 
half, when Boone and one of his companions, William 
Stewart, are taken prisoners by a band of savages. A 
week's captivity, and they escape. Soon afterwards, 
Stewart is shot by the savages. The others of tiie party, 
intimidated, resolve instantly to retreat; not so Boone. 
•He has come to see the land from end to end, nor will he 
falter, whatever betide, until the end bo reached. They 
go, but he remains. He is the one white man who dares 
to trust himself alone with Nature. We call him a back- 
woods hunter : is he not a kind of poet too, whose song 
reaches none but his own heart ? That incense-breathing 
atmosphere fills him with unspoken gladness, the early 
morn blushes him a greeting, midday paints the world 
with splendour for the wayfarer, and the gorgeous hues of 
sunset are gathered up and thrown aroimd his path, as if 
the parting day would smile him to his rest. The green 
savannah spreads beneath his glance until its verdant edge 
blends with the sofl light of the horizon. Here the tall 
shafls of majestic trees tell whence came the architecture 
of Gothic churches. Pebbly brooks lift their sweet voicee 
to his ear ; while the face of creek and river wears the 
sheen of molten silver. Is not this an apocalyptic vision 
for the wanderer ? 

Partly alone, partly accompanied by his brother, he 
spies out the riches of the land. He has need to be wary, 
for sleepless enemies are seeking him, but he eludes theii 
lynx-eyed vigilance. The woods and meadows of Ken- 
tucky are sown with a peculiar thistle, which long retaim 
the imprint of a foot. The Indians, in large parties, dc 
not seek to conceal their trail. Boone and his brother, 
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avoiding this tell-tale weed, completely obliterated their 
own footprints. The earth is bare to the eye of the 
savages. To the tutored gaze of the white men it is 
as if covered ivith snow, reyealing the presence and niroi- 
ber of their enemies. Thus are two years spent by our 
hardy yeomen, pioneers of the Anglo-American family. 

Two years and a half more are dreamed and hunted 
away by Boone upon the Yadkin, imtil, in September, 
1773, with a company of six families and forty armed 
men, he starts to take possession of his paradise. The 
teams are slowly labouring up the difficult side of Cum- 
berland Gap, when, unexpected as a bolt from a cloudless 
heaven, an iron sleet falls upon the movers' rear, from an 
Indian ambuscade. The savages are instantly routed; 
but six whites are slain, among whom is Boone's eldest 
fion — first fruits of the fearful harvest which war must 
reap and gamer before peace can assert and maintain 
its title to Kentucky and the West. Thus far in his- 
tory man's right to all his best possessions has been 
written in blood. Well had the Indians named their 
choicest hunting-groimds the '^ dark and bloody land." 
Thus shall it be for the Americans, also, for many a sad 
year to come. For more than twenty years — from the 
delivery of that fetal volley, in 1773, until Wayne's treaty 
in 1795 — the din of war was never hushed upon the 
fix)ntier. It is not my purpose to trace the eventful story 
of Daniel Boone, nor to portray the growth and spread of 
American society in the West. My design is neither 
biographic nor historical, but simply to present a series of 
pictures which shall delineate the character of the people, 
and the lives they lived. 
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THE RIFLE. 

The following story illustrates the historical period, of 
which I take the Rifle for the symbol. 

As early as the year 1790, the blockhouse and stockade, 
just above the mouth of the Hockhocking River, consti- 
tuted a frontier post for the hardy pioneers of the North- 
western territory. Among the most luxuriant of the 
many beautiful prairies of that region, were those which 
lay along the Hockhocking valley, and especially that 
portion of it in which the town of Lancaster now stands. 
This neighbourhood, on account of its beauty, richness of 
soil, and picturesque scenery, had been selected as the 
site of an Indian village. It afforded a suitable place for 
the gambols of the Indian children, as well as the central 
point for assembling the Indian wairiors. Here the tribes 
of the west and north met in council, and from this spot 
they went forth upon the war-path in different directions. 
Upon one of those occasions, when the war-spirit moved 
mightily among those sons of nature, when the tomahawk 
leaped in its belt, and the spirits of their friends, slain on 
the field of battle, visited the warrior in his night- vision, 
and called upon him to rouse and avenge them, it was 
ascertained at the garrison above the mouth pf the Hock- 
hocking, that the Indians were gathering in great numbers 
for the purpose of striking a blow on some part of the 
frontiers. To meet this crisis, two of t\x^ mo«X. ^VAiM «xvd 
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inde&tigable spies were doHpatclied to watch their move- 
ments and report. 

White and McClelland^ two of the most experienced 
scouts at the post, on a balmy Indian summer day, took 
leave of their fellows, and set out on this hazardous enter- 
prise. With stealthy step they skirted the prairies, and 
successfully pix)secuted their hidden march, until they 
reached that remarkable prominence, now known as Point 
Pleasant, which s^*etches, an isolated promontory, into the 
valley, from the eastern side; its western termination 
rising abruptly from the river's edge, in a perpendicular 
cliff several hundred feet high, and its bare and lofty 
8nmmit commanding a wide prospect over the extensive 
bottom. This point being gained, the spies could sec 
every movement of the savages in the valley below. From 
their hiding-place, on the crest of the bluff, they daily 
looked down upon the Indian village in the meadows near 
the northern base, and upon the booths around it, erected 
for the use of the war parties, successively arriving. They 
watched the younger warriors, engaged in horse-racing, 
foot-racing, leaping, tomahawk-throwing, or performing 
the wild ceremony of the war-dance ; while the sachems 
and old men looked on with Indian indifference, the 
squaws passed to and fro on the errands of their usual 
dmdgery, and the children ran and gambolled hither and 
thither among the huts. The whoops and shouts of the 
young men rose to their ears, mingled with the musical 
huighter of the more youthful squaws, and the shrill and 
dissonant voices of the feminine elders. The arrival of 
every new war-party was greeted with terrific yells, 
which, striking the mural face of Moimt Pleasant, were 
driven back by the various indentations of the bluffs 
beyond the valley, producing reverberations and ^Owi^'s^ 
as if tea thousand iienda were gathered at a i&«^\i^ 
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Such yells would have struck terror to the hearts of those 
unaccustomed to Indian revelry. To our spies, however, 
they were but martial music ; strains which waked their 
watchfulness, and newly strung their veteran courage. 
From their early youth they had been on the frontier, and 
were well practised in all the subtleties of Indian warfare. 
They were, therefore, not likely to be ensnared by their 
cunning, nor, without a desperate conflict, to fell victims 
to the scalping-knife or tomahawk. On several occasions 
small parties left the prairie, and ascended the mount from 
the eastern side. At such times the spies secreted them- 
selves in the deep fissures of the rocks on the west, coming 
forth from their hiding places when their imwelcome 
visitors liad disappeared. 

For food, they depended on jerked venison and corn- 
bread, with which their knapsacks were well stored. They 
dared not kindle a fire ; and the report of one of their 
gims would have brought upon them the entire force of 
the Indians. For drink, they used the rain water which 
stood here and there in the hollows of the rocks ; but in a 
short time this store was exhausted, and McClelland and 
White foimd that they must abandon their enterprise or 
obtain a new supply. McClelland, being the eldest, re- 
solved to make the dangerous attempt ; and with his rifle 
in his hand, and their two canteens strung across his 
shoulders, he cautiously descended, by a circuitous route, 
to the prairie, skirting the hiUs on the north ; under cover 
of the hazel bushes, he reached the river, and turning a 
bold point of a hill, found a beautiful spring within a few 
feet of the bank, now known by the name of " Cold Spring." 
He speedily fiJled his canteens and returned in safety to 
his companion. It was hereupon determined to have a 
flesh supply of water every day, and the duty of bringing 
it wasper&rmed alternately. 
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One day, after White had filled his canteens, he sat a 
few moments watching the limpid element as it came 
bubbling out of the bosom of the earth, when the light 
sound of footsteps caught his practised ear, and upon 
taming roimd, he saw two squaws within a few feet of 
him. Upon turning the point of the hill, the eldest 
squaw, seeing him, gave one of those far-reaching whoops 
peculiar to Indians. White at once comprehended his 
perilous situation. If the alarm should reach the camps 
or the town, he and his companion must inevitably perish. 
Self-preservation compelled him to inflict a noiseless death 
upon the squaws, and in such manner, if possible, as to 
leave no trace behind. Eapid in thought, and prompt in 
action, he instantly sprang upon his victims, and, grasping 
the throat of each, jumped into the river. He thrust the 
head of the eldest under water ; but while making strong 
efforts to submerge the other, who powerfully resisted him, 
what was his astonishment to hear her address him in his 
own language, though in almost inarticulate soimds. Re- 
leasing his hold, she in^^rmed him that she had been a 
captive for ten years, and was taken firom below Wheeling; 
that the Indians had killed all her family, and that her 
brother and herself were taken prisoners, but that he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape on the second night aflcr he 
was taken. During this narrative. White had drowned 
the elder squaw, and had let her float off with the ciu-rcnt. 
He then directed the girl to follow him, and pushed 
rapidly for the mount. They had scarcely gone half-way, 
when they heard the alarm-cry a quarter of a mile down 
the stream. A party of Indians, returning from a hunting 
excursion, had reached the river just as the body of the 
squaw floated by. Wliite and the girl succeeded in 
reaching the summit, where ^McClelland had b^^ii wq ys^.- 
differeo^ spectator of the commotion amon^ \k^i "Vxv'^xiSi. 
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Parties of warriors had struck oflf in all directions ; and 
White and the girl had scarcely arrived, before a band of 
sbi^t twenty had reached the eastern declivity of the 
mount, and had commenced the ascent, cautiously keeping 
under cover. The spies watched their swarthy foes as 
they glided from ti-ee to tree, and rock to rock, until their 
position was surroimded, except on the perpendicular side 
to the westward, and all hope of escape was cut off. In 
this perilous condition nothing was left but to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, and this they resolved to do ; 
advising the girl to escape to the Indians and tell them 
that she had been taken prisoner. This, however, she 
refused to do, and insisted upon remaining with them, 
assuring them that she was a good shot, and begging to 
be furnished with a rifle, which, however, they were unable 
to supply. 

The two spies, though so far outnumbered, were admi- 
rably posted. The very rocky and broken surface of 
the summit of the hill, served to prevent the Indians from 
discovering the number of men that held it ; while, from 
-the nature of the ground below, no savage could advance 
beyond a certain line without becoming exposed to the 
aim of the unknown marksmen above. Beyond this space 
the warriors availed themselves of the rocks and trees in 
advancing ; but in passing from one side of it to the other, 
they must be exposed for a short time : and a moment was 
enough for the unerring rifles of the spies. The Indians, 
being entirely ignorant of the nuanber of their adversaries 
in ambuscade, were the more cautious in their approach. 

While bravely maintaining the fight in front, and 

keeping the enemy in check, the whites discovered a new 

danger. The foe' were evidently preparing to attack them 

on the flank ; which could most successfully be done by 

reaching an isolatod rock lying ia one o^ t\i<i Tw\cvft& q\x 
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the southern side of the hill. This rock once gained by 
the Indians, they could bring the spies under point blank 
shot of their rifles, without the possibility of escape. The 
two scouts saw the hopelessness of their situation; for 
only a brave companion and unerring shot could avert the 
peril. Nevertheless, with characteristic coolness, they 
continued their defence, and calculating the additional 
chances against them, endeavoured, as fiir as possible, to 
provide for the new emergency. 

McClelland saw a tall and swarthy warrior preparing to 
spring from a covert, so near to the fatal rock, that a 
bound or two would reach it, and all hope of life would 
then be gone. He felt that aU depended upon one suc- 
cessful shot, and although but an inch or two of the 
warrior's body was exposed, and that at a distance of 
eighty or a hundred yards, he resolved to risk all ; and 
coolly raising his rifle to his face, and sliading the sights 
with his hand, he drew a bead so sui'e that he felt con- 
fident it would do execution. He touched the trigger — 
the hammer came down — but instead of striking fire, it 
broke the flint to pieces. Although he felt assured that 
the Indian must reach the rock before he could adjust 
another flint, he nevertheless coolly proceeded to the task, 
casting his eye towards the fearful point. Suddenly he 
saw the warrior straining every muscle for the leap, and 
with the agility of a panther he made the spring, but instead 
of reaching the rock he gave a hideous yell, and his dark 
body rolled lifeless down the steep into the valley below. 
He had received a death shot from some unknown hand. A 
hundred voices re-echoed from below the terrible shout. It 

twas evident that they had both lost a favourite warrior and 
had been disappointed in an important movement. The respite 
was of short duration. In a few minutes t\\e «^\^& ckvx^X. 
a glunpse of another athletic savage cautioualy «Ax«wi\xv% 
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to the covert recently occnpied by his companion. At the 
game time the attack in front was renewed with increased 
ftiry^ so as to require the incessant fire of both spies to 
parevent the Indians from gaining the eminence. McClel- 
land saw the warrior preparing for the fatal spring. The 
leap was made, and the Indian turning a somerset, his 
corpse rolled do^vn the moimtain side towards that of, his 
companion. Again some miknown agent had interposed 
in their behalf. This second sacrifice cast dismay into the 
ranks of the assailants, and just as the sun was disap- 
pearing behind the western hills, the foe mthdrew, to 
devise some new mode of attack. This intermission came 
most seasonably to the spies, who had kept their ground 
and bravely maintained the unequal fight from nearly the 
middle of the day. 

Now for the first time the spies observed that the girl 
was missing ; they were conjecturing that through terror 
she had escaped to her former captors, or that she had 
been killed during the fight; but she was soon seen 
emerging from behind a rock, and coming toward them 
with a rifle in her hand. During the heat of the fight she 
saw a warrior fall, who had advanced some distance before 
the rest, and while some of them changed their position, 
she resolved at once to secure his gun and ammunition ; 
and crouching down beneath the imderbrush, she crawled 
to the place and succeeded in her enterprise. Her keen 
and watchful eye had early noticed the fatal rock, and • 
hers was the imseen hand by which the warriors fell. 
The last was the most intrepid and bloodthirsty of the 
Shawnee tribe, and the leader of the company which killed her 
mother and sisters, and took her and her brother prisoners. 
Now in the west rose dark clouds which soon overspread 
the whole heavens, and the hoarse muttering of distant 
thunder ibretold a eomifig storm. Thk^LdaitEL^aa Ehrouded ' 
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the earth, and greatly embarrassed the spies with the dread 
that in their contemplated night escape, they might lose 
their way, and accidentally fall into the hands of their 
eneiny. Upon short consultation, it was agreed that the 
girl should go foremost, both on accotmt of her knowledge 
of the localities, and as a protection in case of falling in 
with any parties or outposts; since from her knowledge 
of the Indian language, she cotdd readily deceive the sen- 
tinels. They had scarcely reached the eastern base of the 
mount, before they heard a low ^^ whishV from their 
guide. At this they sank silently on the ground, where, 
by previous arrangement, they were to remain imtil the 
signal was given to move on. ^ Her absence for the space 
of a quarter of an hour, began to excite suspicion that all 
was not right, but they were relieved by her return, when 
she informed them that she had succeeded in removing 
two sentinels, who were immediately in their route, a 
short distance ahead. The descent was noiselessly resumed, 
and the spies followed their intrepid leader for half a mile 
in the most profound silence, when the barking of a dog 
at a short distance apprised them of new danger. The 
almost simidtaneous click of the spies' triggers was heard 
by the girl, who gave another significant " whisht, ^^ and 
whispered that they were now in the very midst of the 
Indian camps, and that their lives depended on main- 
taining the most profound silence. Implicitly obeying her 
directions, and following her footsteps, they proceeded, 
but had not gone fer before the girl was accosted by a 
squaw from an opening in a wigwam. To the salutation, 
the girl replied in the Indian language, and pressed on. 
In a short time, she stopped, tod turning, informed them 
that theiy had left the camps, and were out of the greatest 
danger. She knew that every pass was guarded by the 
Indian^ and had resolved to adopt the bold measure ot 
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position, and is now cnjo3dng, as he should, the fruits of 
his labour. He is a notable man, but unfortunately does 
not know how to raise boys. Our dandy, in child- 
hood, is dismissed from school as a dunce ; in youth, is 
expelled from college as a rowdy. He goes to Europe 
to finish his education ; sleeps at all the places of pic- 
turesque, romantic, and historic interest; nods in the 
Vatican ; votes St. Peter's a bore, because it is so big ; 
spends most of his time and money in Paris ; boasts of his 
exploits with the nymphs of the ballet and the Opera — to 
wit, the chamber-maids at his lodging-houses. Returning 
home, he folds his arms upon his breast, and with a sad- 
dened self-complacency, pronounces this a wooden country, 
not fit for a gentleman to live in. Henceforth, he aspires 
to become a connoisseur of horse-flesh, an amateur in 
cigars, brandy-smashes, and gin cock- tails ; whilst his lofty 
ambition is appeased in that he is a peripatetic advertise- 
ment for tailors and waslier-women. Do you call that 
thing Young America? This is a disgracefiil use of 
words. It has never been young since it was a baby; 
and as to there being anything American about it, I repu- 
diate the implication with scorn. 

That whereof I speak imder this designation, was all 
muscle, nerve, backbone. Take an illustration. A lad, 
thirteen years of age, was sent by his father on the 
northern border of Kentucky, to look for the cows which 
had strayed into the woods. The country was infested 
by the savages ; so the boy picked his steps, and kept his 
rifle ready. A well-known scout, who had been outlying 
on the trail of the Indians, and, for the greater success bt 
his mission, was so painted and feathered that the most 
practised eye could not distinguish him from a savage, 
saw the lad, and thought to enjoy a little fim at his ex- 
pense. Sounding the shrill wai*- whoop, he sprang behind 
, . . • •• • 
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a tree, supposing the urchin would run away ; but real 
Young America does not run from danger. The boy 
treed too. The scout, peeping out to see, as he supposed, 
the receding back and flying heels of the yoimgster, re- 
ceived a bullet in his brains, and fell a sacrifice — not to 
the cowardice of Young America. 

Boys of thirteen did good service in the country's 
cause. Boys of fifteen were mustered into the ranks as 
soldiers. Boys of seventeen ambled as peaceably in the 
harness of Hymen as our bachelors of forty now do. 

But the fighting times cannot always last. The Indian 
must submit to his destiny, and vanish from the presence 
of the whites. His doom is to follow his buffalo to the 
West. When the buffalo is broken to become the yoke- 
fellow of the ox, the Indian may rest where he stands, or 
return toward the rising sun. The aboriginal bison and 
red man alike refuse the burden of labour ; together they 
must perish. * 

Although war no longer invokes the rifle, it is retained 
in constant use. To this day there is a law upon the 
statute book of Kentucky — unless repealed within a year 
or two — requiring that every male citizen between the 
ages of sixteen and forty-five shall, within every twtdve- 
month, kill a certain number of crows and squirrels. So 
it has passed into a proverb, that a Kentuckian is a dead 
shot on a squirrel's eye with a rifle at a hundred yards. 



THE AXE. 

But now there comes to be associated with the gun 
another implement, homely enough, but which has played 
a conspicuous part in the drama of American ciyilisation. 
It is the Yankee axe. 

Perhaps I may give a sufficiently graphic picture of 
society, during the axe period of the coimtry's history, by 
a series of sketches relating to an event of perennial 
interest to himianity. Will you have a description of a 
western wedding in the qu^t old days of pioneer life ? 

Early on a fine morning, there rides up to the door of 
a log-cabin one of our Young American ftiendsf about 
eighteen years of age, on his Other's best horse and best 
saddle — ^if that worthy gentleman own a saddle : the like- 
lihood is that it is nothing but a blanket. In the door 
stands a blithe and buxom lassie of fifteen summers, but 
ftiUy grpwn and' finely moulded. Saluting her frankly, 
lie presents his horse fair to her. Without recourse to 
block or stile, she lays one hand confidingly on his knee, 
the other on the horse's rump, and throws herself grace- 
folly into the pillion behind him. Thus riding double, 
they start for the parson's, three or four of his male 
I Mends bearing them company. There are no roads 
except bridle-paiUis, and they therefore ride in Indian 
file. 
The old fighting timea have taught tl[ieni on^ ^^^^ 
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lesson, to hold tlieir tongues unless they have something 
to say; hence the party is a silent one. Half a dozen or 
a dozen miles are passed, when a clearing in the woods is 
gained, in the centre of which stands a lowly cabin. In 
its door you shall see one, two, three, four — ^as it were, a 
series of short steps — of tow-headed urchins, who an- 
nounce to the inmates the approach of the company. The 
foremost rider gives the customary hail, " Hillo, the house 
there." In obedience to this summons there appears upon 
the thr^hold a large, raw-boned gentleman, not in cas- 
sock, bands, and surplice, not even in clerical black, but in 
a linsey-woolsey or buckskin himting-shirt. Seeing the 
strangers, he courteously invites them to alight and come 
in. Before this invitation is complied with, however, the- 
candidate &>r matrimonial honours inquires, is the parson 
at home? His interlocutor responds that he is that 
person. Whereupon the yoimg man annoimces, " You 
see, this young woman and me have come here to git 
married ; kin you do it ? " 

" Well, I reckon." 

" Well, we're in a great hurry, kin you do it quick? " 

" Certainly." 

The ceremony is proceeded with as regularly as if it 
were in a cathedral. The young people's hands are joined, 
and the good man's benediction is given as he pronounces 
them man and wife. The new husband asks, 

" Is that all, parson ? " 

" That's all I can do for you." 

Straightening to his full height with great dignity, the 
young man inquires, 

" Well, parson, what's the damage ? " 

Parsons are modest men. With a blush and a stammer, 
our clerical friend intimates that the less said upon that 
subject the better. 
'*Ohj no, parsonf" respopds tlie youiv^ >3a<^'wc>o^«avMi, 
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" I wish you to understand that I don't choose to begin 
life on tick." 

Simple folk that they were, they lield that a wife who 
was not worth paying the parson for, was not worth 
having. Thus urged, the clergyman signifies, 

" Anything that is pleasant to you is agreeable to me." 

Whereupon the young husband requests one of his 
friends "to fetch it in off the horse's neck." 

Doubtless, the wisest of you, if you have never lived 
upon the frontier, would be puzzled to tell what that is 
on the horse's neck. It turns out to be a com-sliuch 
horse-collar. This is the parson's fee, and right glad he is 
to get it. 

The bridal train return as they have come, imtil within 
a half mile of the bride's father's cabin, when all the young 
men of the party, save the one with the lady behind, start 
at a helter-skelter gallop through the woods, dodging the 
limbs, jumping the &llen trees, yelling and screaming as 
if they were crazy. This is what they call the bottle 
race. In the door of the cabin stands a gentleman, his 
arm uplifted, grasping in his fist a gi*eat black bottle, 
which he is shaking desperately, as if to incite the racers 
to greater speed. Up rushes the foremost of the horsemen, 
clutches "black Betty," gives her one triumphant wave 
around his head, in token of his victory, applies her mouth 
to his mouth, imbibing the consequences, and then returns 
to our young couple, that they may drink their own health 
and happiness, in the best bald-faced whisky the settlement 
iumishes. 

And now here are assembled all the neighbours from 
miles aroimd — men, women, childi*en, and dogs. The 
men have been amusing themselves with the usual athletic 
sports of the border, Ringing the rail, hurling \^e Xoraa.- 
hawk, pitching quoits, irrestling, running ioot axv^\iawfe 
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races, and shooting at a mark. The women are mostly 
busied about the barbecue. A trench has been dug, in 
one end of which you will see the flames blazing, in 
another the coals smouldering. Here the meats are being 
prepared for mastication. 

But it is now high noon, dinner-time the world over, 
so think our simple-minded farmers. The grand repast 
is served beneath a rustic arbour, formed by leafy "branches. 
Here, upon the puncheon slabs, are served bear meat, 
buffalo meat, venison, wild turkey, and, as the daintiest of 
all the delicacies, baked 'possum. For side dishes, you have 
" big hommy," pyramids of com dodgers, with plenty of 
milk and butter, if the country be far enough advanced for 
cows. If not, bear's oil must take the place. It is used 
as a sop for bread, as gravy for meat, and is pronounced 
wonderful by those who like it. The men draw thdr 
hunting-knives from their belts, commence the business 
of carving, using their fingers for forks. Every mother's 
skirt is clutched by her brood of little ones, begging for 
dodger and gravy, while around every himter, fewn and 
leap his hounds, begging for their share of the repast. 

Shall I attempt a description of their personal appear- 
anpe ? They are all large, very large, men, women, and 
bsflbies. The men averaging over six feet in height, and 
broad in proportion, are clad in deer-skin hunting-shirts, 
leggings, and moccasins of the same material. When a 
gentleman wishes a pair of stockings, he fills his moc- 
casins with dried leaves. Around the waist is a belt 
with a sheath for the hunting-knife, and another for the 
tomahawk. Descending fi*om the shoulders are straps 
supporting the bullet-pouch and powder-horn. The head 
is surmotmted by a coon-skin cap, the tail of the animal 
grace^ly pendent between the shotdders — the only oma- 
ment upon the person masculine. 
^ui what am I to do with tiie %^x oi \)tva \a^^?.'\ 
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While tlie fighting is going on, when the small stock of 
store goods brought from the older settlements has been 
exhausted, and there are no stores, before the home-made 
looms can be put in operation, the women are obliged to 
fall back upon the material employed by their husbands 
and sons, and thus manufacture their garments from deer- 
skin. You can readily conceive that when a lady has 
been thoroughly drenched in a hard shower, and is drying 
herself before a blazing fire, her garments shall be a very 
tight fit. But now the spinning-jenny and the loom are in 
daily use, and they are dressed in cloth of their own 
making. Copperas, madder, and the other dyes, have not 
yet been introduced, wherefore, they say, by poetic licence, 
white cloth ; in sooth, it is only a dirty brown. Mantua- 
making has not been imported from Paris, and in conse- 
quence, the cut and make are of the most primitive 
description. The sleeves resemble miniature corn-sacks, 
through which the hands are thrust ; the dresses are 
gathered at the neck, but gathered nowhere else, and fall 
gracefully — or gracelessly — aroimd the person. But one 
yoimg lady at this frolic, as at all frolics, is the cynosure 
of every beholder. She has prevailed upon her father to 
go a jotimey of fifty miles to the " Falls " — ^Louisville — 
to buy her a new dress. It is bought, and she has it on, 
but, what catastrophes will not ensue when young ladies 
entrust the purchase of their wardrobe to their fathers ? 
The dress is of calico — for calico is the velvet and moire 
antique of the time, but it is a furniture calico, of a very 
large figure, and very red. But the old hunters are staring 
at her as if their eyes had never greeted such a vision of 
ravishing beauty. The old ladies are winking and nodding, 
and whispering to each other that " that gal's extravagance 
will spile the whole family,''^ Need I say ^\ia\. \3ae, ^a>acci% 
ladies are doing? Or the joung gentlemenl WVvq ^c>^^ 
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not know the power of fine dress to breed envy and win 
attention ? 

Here, then, they stand around the hospitable board, a 
healthy, hearty, happy set of people, without a twinge of 
neuralgia, or a symptom of dyspepsia in the company. 
This you would believe, could you see them eat. Dinner 
ended, the second part of the programme begins; and 
what can this be but a dance. Wherefore the old black 
fiddler is introduced, who, after making the inevitable 
preliminary flourishes with his bow, bids them choose 
partners and start. Remember that they are dancing as 
our English forefathers danced, on the green sward, in 
the checkered shade. And here I am reminded that they 
are a rough and imsophisticated people, for the only 
styles they are acquainted with are the Virginia reels, 
jigs, and shake-downs. If you had mentioned mazourka, 
polka, schottische, redowa, in connection with dancing, 
they would have stared as if they thought you crazy. 
On they caper, " till the livelong daylight fails," when, if 
not to " the spicy nut-brown ale," they betake themselves 
for recuperation to a cold cut and " black Betty." Through 
the thickening darkness, blazing pine-knots fix)m fire- 
stands shed a lurid glare, affording light enough to dance 
by. Thus they proceed till daylight, halting in the 
middle watch for another " bite and swig." As the ruddy 
glow steals along the eastern sky, worn-out and l>are- 
footed — for moccasins will not bear everything — they 
hie them home to rest. 

A day or two thereafter, you shall see every man who 
has been at the party, coming to the " infair." With his 
rifle on his shoulder, that, if occasion serve, he may " drop 
a deer in his tracks," attended by his pack of hoimds, 
who follow him everywhere, to church and funerals, as 
well aa to weddings, our trusty \i\mter "beax^ ^\cm^ his 
axe. Reaching the site selected, lie ftnd^ a ^ovx\^ ci^\tfa^^ 
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Vvoodmen stripped for their work, wielding their axes 
with gigantic strength and dexterous aim. The great 
trees of the forest shiver, groan, and fall with a thun- 
derous crash. Logs of the proper length are cut and 
notched ; brawny arras lift them to their places ; clap- 
boards for the roof are split, and puncheons * are hewed 
for the floor, and in a trice the new house is raised. In 
the centre of the floor, foiu* auger-holes are bored, in 
which are inserted stakes. On these, two puncheons arc 
placed, which constitute the table. Four other auger- 
holes are bored in one corner of the cabin, in wliich are 
inserted four stakes with forked tops. In these are laid 
saplings, on which rest strips of bark, or, in their place, 
buf^lo skins are tightly drawn. Dried leaves are then 
collected as a mattress ; the upper side of the tick being 
constituted of skin ; and thus you have bed and bedstead. 
A rude dresser is hewn in another comer of the cabin, 
which shall contain the little stock of pottery, tin, and 
iron ware. Three or four three-legged stools — to be fol- 
lowed in after yeai-s by a dozen or twenty more, as neces- 
sity may require — and, in course of time, a sugar-ti-ough 
for a cradle, complete the furniture of the dwelling. At 
his leisure, the young man shall arrange a set of buck- 
horns over the door, as pegs whereon to rest his rifle ; and 
construct a loom, that his wife may prosecute her weaving, 
for she has brought with her a spinning-jenny as her 
dower. The " house is warmed " by means of another 
party, and our newly-married pair start upon the sober 
jog of wedded life. 

Humble indeed were these households of the first 
settlers. But around these cabin-homes of the wilderness, 
God's angels came to bestow their benedictions. Here 

* A pimcheon is made by splitting a log eighteexi iivcVve^ ^3a. ^^- 
meter, the hewed side laid uppermost or outermoat. TCYk*^ ^JC^ >>afc^ 
/ori^siaL doors, benches, &c. 
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arc health and labour, frugality and content, chastity 
and love. From these darkened fountains in the forest 
liarc gushed the waters which, flowing into sunshine, 
liave combined to form the majestic river of our national 
life. 

These men came in obedience to an instinct well nigh 
(M|uivalent to a heavenly command to subdue the land 
and to replenish it. They came with that uneriing saga- 
city to discover and settle choice lands, which may be 
taken aa a characteristic of Saxondom. TVith stalwart 
strength, intrepid hearts, high resolves, and unconquerable 
wills, thoy came to dispossess the red-skins, and claim 
this valley "world as a heritage for civilisation. With 
imcouscious prescience, they came to win from battle, 
nelf-denial, and toil, estates for their families, and an 
empire for coming generations. They were here for 
individual freedom ; biit they felt vrith that in£dlible 
accuracy inherited from their English ancestry, that indi- 
vidual freedom could not be attained save by social and 
civil institutions. Obeiiionce to severe, yet majestic law, 
must be required; else liberty would degenerate into 
licence* foudalism would have a new inauguration, and 
the garden of the world become an Alsatia. These 
hunter-ikrmers, recognised themselves as citizens, and 
laboured long and well to lay the foimdations of coming 
States* I-aw8 were passed at (mce and duly enforced. 
Oftentimes it happened that Judge Lynch occupied the 
Ix^nch, and that rc^nlatore were the jury. How could it 
l>e otherwise^ when the nearest constable was five hundred 
miles away, and the only police officer in the conntiy -was 
the rifle at the saddle-pommel ? when the only court- 
luniftc was the first tree, and the only jail was a rope 
thrown over the lowest branch, the culprit's neck in a 
noo^ at one end, and stitMBg hands tog^^ing at the other. 
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Some of their laws were odd enough, not a little resembling 
the early statutes of New England. They had one, for 
example, that no man should be tolerated in the common- 
wealth, who had not visible and honest means of support. 
There came to the town of Washington, Kentucky, a 
young man, who seemed to have nothing to do but to 
keep his hands warm in his pocket, and his mouth puck- 
ered for a whistle. Strolling about the town from day to 
day, he was spying out the settlement, that he might, 
with fitting opportunity, begin his nefanous scheme. In 
his coat-pocket was a pack of greasy cards, into the 
meaning and use of which he proposed to initiate the 
yotmg men of the place, and having won their money, and 
corrupted their morals, to pass to other places as a mis- 
sionary of the evil one. Some of the old gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, shrewdly suspecting his intent, warned 
him of the prescript upon their statute book. But he, as 
yotmg gentlemen are apt to do, esteemed the old men a 
pack of old fogies, and went as before, upon his whistling 
way. They gave him the notice ; he disregarded it ; the 
penalty was upon his own head. A writ was served upon 
him, and he was deposited for safe keeping in the jail, or, 
as they figiyatively call it, the jug. Advertisement is 
made, a crowd assembles ; he is carried by the sheriff into 
the middle of the public square, mounted on a horse-block? 
put up at auction, and knocked down to the highest 
bidder. The highest bidder is the village blacksmith, 
who, listening a chain roimd his leg, conducts him to the 
forge, where he keeps him secure, and for three months, 
from sun to sun, inducts him into the craft of blowing 
and striking. The law's stern lesson taught him, our 
gambling gentleman is set at liberty, when he *' makes 
tracks," his back upon Kentucky, swearing it the " meanest 
"country a white man ever got into." 
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III. 
THE SADDLE-BAGS. 

As these liai-dy adventurers, bent upon perilous enterprise, 
are thrusting themselves into the occupancy of a new 
world, I see approaching another class, with many traits 
in common with them; yet, many differing. They, too, 
are of large build, and robust strength; they, too, are 
inured to exposure and privation ; they, too, have 
ner\'es that never thrill with fear. Sim and storm have 
bronzed them ; himger, frost, and loneliness are to them 
familiar acquaintances. Gaunt poverty keeps even pace 
with them as they ride, and shall accompany them until 
they reach the last stage of their journey — the house 
appointed for all living. Wherefore are they in the 
wilderness — for they have neither rifles nor axes ? 

They are generally on horseback, and when they are, 
you may accept the fact as primd facte evidence that the 
beasts they ride are good ones ; for they are' great judges 
of horse-flesh. I have even heard it whispered that they 
are a little dangerous "at a trade" — but that, of course, 
is scandal. 

Their symbol is the saddle-bags, which go with them 
in all their wayfarings — beneath them as they ride — upon 
their arm in walking. In the capacious pockets is snugly 
deposited their library, consisting of the Bible, hymn-book, 
and, probably, the " Pilgrim's Progress," " Paradise Lost," 
and the " Night Thoughts ; " their few changes of what we 
shall poetically call clean linen ; i. e. very coarse cotton — 
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together with such odds and ends as they may chance 
to own. 

These men are here in obedience to the command of 
Him who said, " Go into all the world, and preach my gospel 
to every creature ; " in imitation of Him who " came to 
seek and to save that which was lost," and who " went 
about doing good." They are here to "do the work of 
evangelists ; " and " to make full proof of their miniutry," 
warning " every man, and teaching every man in all 
wisdom, that they may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus." Another wolf is there than the grey one 
of the forest. Shall not the flock be fed and folded while 
the lambs are carried in their bosoms ? 

Through the instrumentality of these humble men, a 
cabin, similar to the one already described, but used for a 
widely different purpose, is reared in many a settlement. 
It serves as a school-house and a sanctuary — symbol of 
the country's strength and purity. Unlearned them- 
Hclves, they were, nevertheless, the first patrons of litera- 
ture and science — founding academies and collies. I 
have known many a man of this class, who could not con- 
struct half-a-dozen sentences grammatically, yet bestowing 
half his slender yearly stipend to establish an institution 
of learning. Traversing the trackless mazes of the woods, 
they are not seldom greeted by the crack of a rifle, and a 
bullet whistling near their ear from an Indian ambuscade. 
Their journeys take them through boundless reaches of 
uninhabited country. The canebrake, the swamp, the moss 
at the foot of a tree, are their only beds for more than 
half the year. Their saddle is their pillow, with no tent 
but the canopy — save as the snow may wind its wintry 
sheet about them. They live by rule. Four o'clock of 
the morning finds them stirring. The knee is bent in 
fervent, simple prayer. The souFs health thus 
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for, and the body's welfare commended to an Almighty 
Friend, the faithful horse, loved as a companion, hobbled 
near at hand, claims the next attention ; familiarly patted 
and talked to, he is carefully rubbed and curried, if a 
comb be at hand. Soon as the light is strong enough to 
serve, the little Bible is taken from the pocket or saddle- 
bags, and chapter after chapter is studied on the knees, 
while ofltimes, tears course their way down the weather- 
beaten cheeks, bedewing the sacred page. I have seen 
more than one of these volumes, the text-book and solace 
of many a year, with its print so dimmed as to be illegible 
to any eyes but those accustomed to read it every day. 
These men were mighty in the Scriptures. Here found 
they panoply and arsenal. Then mounting, hymn-book 
in hand, they start upon their trackless way, guiding 
themselves by the sun, if he be visible ; by the courses of 
the streams^ or the different shades and textures of the 
bark upon the trees. The bee's line is not more accurate 
than their direction. Never was lover more true to his 
tryst than these men to their appointments. The hour 
for meeting is scarce more sure to come than they. No- 
matter whether the day be Saturday or Monday, for they 
preach on all days alike ; no matter whether the congre- 
gation consist of one or a thousand, the service is per- 
formed, and performed with fervour, impressiveness, and 
solemnity. They have come to meet the exigencies of the 
country and the time, and they never flinch. Over their 
patriotic countrymen, who have fidlen on the red field of 
Indian battle, they perform the rights of Christian burial. 
To the lonely cabin, where sits the broken-hearted widow 
with her brood of helpless orphans, they come to teach 
the doctrines of Jesus and the resurrection ; to tell of a 
Father, who will " never leave them, nor forsake them," 
and of a land where " God shall wipe away all tearsj^ ^nd 
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tliere shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying." 
The drunkard is counselled, the swearer reproved, all 
forms of vice admonished, and every man warned to " flee 
from the wrath to come, and lay hold on eternal life." No 
occasion is omitted, no opportunity lost. The man whom 
the preacher meets to-day, may be dead to-morrow, and 
" lifting up his eyes, being in torment." From behind his 
stool, in the comer of the cabin, or mounted ujjon a 
stmnp at the cross-roads, docs he beseech men, "by tlie 
love of Christ, to become reconciled to God." 

Let the following incident stand as illustrative of the 
character of these men. 

A few months ago, in December, 1855, there died, in 
the city of Cincinnati, a man nearly ninety yeai's of age, 
whose name was William Burke. He had been almost in 
the van of these pioneer ministers. He entered the West 
when the contest with the Indians was at its hottest. 
He travelled through what is now Western Virginia and 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio. There 
was scarce a settlement in all this vast region where he had 
not preached, or a cabin where he had not prayed with 
the inmates. So poor was he, oftentimes, that his clothes, 
as he himself said, " were patch upon patch, and patch 
above patch, until the patches themselves were worn out 
and bare-kneed, and bare- elbowed ; " without a cent in his 
pocket, or a fi-iend to give him a new garment, he must 
needs go forward in the service of his Master. After three 
and twenty years of imremitting toil, having experienced 
hardships and suftering beyond description, he lost his 
voice, and was obliged to abandon his vocation. Selling 
out his stock in trade, saddle, bridle, horse, and saddle- 
bags, he foimd himself in possession of two hundred and 
thirteen dollars, as the total receipts for his twenty-threo 
years' labour. And now let me give you some facts ftoi 
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the history of one of my own friends, whom I love4 well- 
nigh as a father — one of the noblest men that ever trod 
this globe. He left us nearly six years ago. Although 
not one of the earliest, he was in the field at a sufficiently 
early date to entitle him to the name of a pioneer preacher. 

He too was a specimen of Yoimg America, for he began 
to preach at the age of sixteen years. As I remember, 
he had never received three months' schooling in his life. 
He was remarkably handsome. For five and twenty 
years he was called the Apollo of the West — albeit for a 
good portion of the time Apollo in homespun. He was 
one of the gifted sons of genius. Henry Clay, who should 
have been a good judge in such matters, pronounced him 
the most eloquent man he ever heard open his lips. 

I have said he was veiy handsome, and that, in the 
esteem of many of his brethren, was equivalent to heresy. 
I have known many well-meaning simpletons, who, to use 
their own expression, " couldn't abide him, because he 
looked so like a dandy." Many of the old brethren of 
the laity and clergy thought it " wasn't in him to be a 
preacher." Whenever they saw him coming towards 
them with his ingenuous face and kingly carriage, their 
countenances would lengthen to a preternatural longitude, 
and uttering what they meant to be a pious groan, they 
would murmur among themselves, " he'll never do." 

There was one old brother, who, while he shared this 
prejudice, nevertheless felt some interest in the stripling ; 
blunted, indeed, must have been that nature which refused 
response to the generous spirit of my friend. The old 
gentleman took it upon himself to deliver admonitory lec- 
tiu'es, on the subjects of apparel and demeanour, to the 
candidate for holy orders. " Henry, my son," he said in a 
gruff, rebuking tone, " why don't you try to be like a 
preacher, and look like a preacher? You'll never be 
worth shucks, as long as you live." 
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'' I don't mean anything by it/' modestly responded the 
young man — ^never haye I known a woman more diffident 
than he was, except in presence of peril, where lion was 
never bolder — " I can't help the way I look ; I am just 
the way God made me." 

" No you ain't," responded the senior, " you can help it. 
Dress better, and don't look so much like a fop." 

" I have to wear the clothes that are given me ; you 
know I have no money to buy new ones." 

*' If that is all," said the old man, ^' it con soon be fixed. 
Will you wear a suit of clothes I'll have made for you ? " 

" Anything in the world," rejoined the other. 

"Very well, trust me. I'll make you look like a 
preacher." 

" I wish you would, with all my heart ; nothing would 
please me better," said the future orator. 

They parted^ ihe young man going to his work, the old 
man to see t&'&e tailoring. At the end of six weeks, 
the appointed time, the young man made his appearance. 
The aged saint, standing in the midst of a number of 
friends whom he had summoned to witness the transfor- 
mation of his deformed protege, rubbing his hands in glee, 
pleased with his anticipations of success, pointed to a 
thicket of bushes, behind which the new suit was de- 
posited — for houses were small, and the only dressing- 
room was the " timber." The re-appearance of the young 
clergyman in his canonicals was impatiently awaited. At 
length, attired in his new habiliments, with manly stride 
and noble 'person, he approaches. The old gentleman 
looks, then stares, unable to believe the evidence of his 
senses. He hastens to meet the pai*son, then withdraws 
a pace or two, and performs a circuit roimd him. Some 
trick has been played upon him ; these are not the clothes 
he has caused to be manufactured. Rushing up, he ti 
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I^e' young man round and roimd. ^'Tes, it is the yeiy 
suit — copperas homespun, shad-bellj coat, a vest to match, 
breeches, as nearly alike as possible.^' Whirling on his 
heel, his countenance expressive of disgust, mortification 
and contempt, he exclaims as he marches off, " Tut, tut, 
boy 1 there's no use in the world trying to do anything 
with you. You look more like a dandy now than ever 
you did in your life." 

I have said he was a modest man, but a brave one too. 
On one occasion, it became needful that he should admi- 
nister a sharp rebuke to some disorderly young men in the 
congregation. These worthies swore vengeance, declaring 
that they would thrash him within an inch of his life. It 
was known that they intended to waylay him, as he crossed 
the moiuitain on the morrow, on his way to the next ap- 
pointment. Some of the church members endeavoured to 
dissuade him from proceeding on his journey, assuring 
him that the young men who had uttered these threats 
were desperate characters, and that they would be sure to 
make good their word ; and that the consequences might 
be fatal to himself. He briefly replied that it was his 
duty to go, and he would go. 

One of his brethren volunteered to bear him company. 
On their way, they stopped to cut stout hickory cudgels, 
with which to defend themselves. Approaching a narrow 
pass on the mountain side, a wall of rock on one hand, a 
precipice on the other, the foui* rowdies were discovered 
with shirt-sleeves rolled up, their hands clubbing their 
weapons. 

" Four against two ; let*s go back,*' said the church- 
brother. 

" Come on," said the preacher. 

" They'll kill us," replied the other. 

" Go home, then," said thg preacher ; and keeping his 
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horse in a walk, quietly fixing his commanding eye on 
these four men, bent on mischief, he rode up and passed 
them, while not a man of them seemed able to raise his 
club. The preacher^s companion, who had tarried behind, 
watching in terror, seeing how rowdyism cowered before 
manhood, pricked his steed, and now came riding up. 
" That was pretty well done,** said he. 

" Do you wish to ride with me across the moimtain ? " 
said the preacher. 

'^ Tes," answered the other, somewhat abashed. 

'^ Then fiill back and follow ; cowards shouldn't ride 
abreast with men.*' 

In illustration of his nonconformity to clerical appear- 
ance, take the following : Having occasion to traverse 
Kentucky from Louisville, where he was then stationed, 
to one of the southern coimties, he stopped, at the end of 
a hard day's travel, at a lonely cabin, where lived a Dutch* 
man and his family. After supper, mine host, who was as 
inquisitive as a tin-pedler, commenced catechising the 
stranger, asking all manner of questions, such as, '^ Where 
did you come from ? Where are you going to ? You're a 
lawyer, I suppose ? No ? Then you must be a doctor ? " 
To all of which and many more, our friend responded as 
briefly as possible. The bewildered Dutchman at length 
exclaimed, " What are you then ? " 

" A preacher." 

" A preacher t " incredulously exclaimed the old Teuton. 
" What sort of a preacher ? Episcopal ? " 

"No," 

" Presbyterian ? " 

" Ne," 

" What then ? " 

<< A Methodist." 

" A Methodist ! What, in them clothes ? Well ! if I 
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liad gone out to shoot a preacher, I would never Ijave 
pulled a trigger at you ! " 

By way of administering a sound reproof to him for 
being handsome, and looking well in his clothes, his 
superiors sent him one year — the fourtli of his ministry — 
to a region of country where it was thought he would Be 
broken down, or broken in. He had already seen hard 
service ; more than once had he ridden at full speed, 
cliased by a pack of yelling Indians, their bullets whistling 
round him like hail. He liad become familiar with all 
manner of exposure and privation, but it was thought that 
this circuit would put him to the uttermost test. It 
was a wild moimtainous tract in western Virginia, sparsely 
populated by hunters, who were there for the game and 
peltry. 

You may see him riding up some evening to the door of 
a cabin where he is to lodge, and as it is a pretty fiiir 
specimen of the houses in the country, you may desire a 
description of it. The cabin is twelve by fourteen feet, 
and one story .high. The spaces between the logs are 
chinked and then daubed with mud for plaster. The 
interior consists of one room, one end of which is occupied 
by a fire-placo. In this one room are to sleep, the man, 
his wife, the fifteen or twenty children bestowed upon 
them by Providence — for Providence is bountiful in this 
matter upon the border; and as the woods are full of 
'' varmints," hens and chickens must be brought in for safe 
keeping ; and as the dogs constitute an important portion 
of every himter's family, they also take pot-luck with the 
rest. Fastened to a tree near the door is a clapboard, upon 
which is traced, in characters of charcoal, a sentence to 
the following effect — which you may read if you are keen 
at deciphering hieroglyphics : " Akotnidation fur man and 
Beast:' 
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In this one room, the fkmily are to perform their mani- 
fold household offices. Here their sleeping, cooking, eating, 
washing, preaching, and hearing arc to be performed. 
Amid the driving storms of winter, it is of course impos- 
sijble for our youthful theologian to transform an old log 
or the shadow of a tree into a study ; his book must 
therefore be carried into the house, where he is surroimdcd 
by a motley group. Of course, a hunter never swears in 
bad weather ; the lady of the house never scolds ; children 
of all ages never quarrel and raise a row ; dogs never bark 
and fight; nevertheless, you may imagine that if our 
student is able to confine his attention to the page, 
deriving mental nutriment from the lettered line, he 
must possess not a little power of concentration and ab- 
straction. He may obtain permission of his host to 
pursue his studies af\er the rest of the family have retired. 
Lighting a pine knot, he sticks it up in one comer of the 
huge fire-place, lays himself down on the flat of his 
stomach in the ashes, glowing with transport over " the 
thoughts that breathe, and words that burn."* Tliese are 
what poets call " midnight oil," and " cloisters pale." Not 
a few men have I known who acquired a mastery of the 
Latin and Greek tongues, and much valuable and curious 
lore in such " grottoes and caves " as these. 

Possibly there may be another apartment in the cabin. 
If so, it is denominated the " prophet's chamber." You 
gain access to it by a rickety step-ladder in one comer of 
the cabin. Toiling up this steep ascent you reach a lofl, 
formed by laying loose clapboards on the raflers. With 
dubious ti'ead and careful steps, you pick your way across 
the floor. I have said the clapboards are loose, and if you 
are not cautious, one end will fly up and the other down, 
in company with which latter you shall be precipitated 
upon the sleepers below. Having reached fti^ oy^^'^^^ 
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end of the loft, the prophet's bed is discovered. It is a 
bear-skin, a buffalo-skin, or a tick filled with shucks. 
Having laid him on his couch, our prophet,- if he be 
thoughtfully inclined, can study astronomy from his 
resting-place, through the rifts in the roof; and when it 
rains or snows, he has the benefit of the hydropathic 
treatment, without fee or prescription. 

Many a time was the bare, bleak mountain-side his bed, 
the wolves yelling a horrid chorus in his ears. Sometimes 
he was fortunate enough to find a hollow log, within whose 
cavity he inserted his body, and foimd it a good protection 
from the rain or frost. 

Sitting, one fine summer afternoon, beneath the shadow 
of a noble tree, intently studying his book, he heard a 
nistling in the branches above, then a low warning 
" whist " from some one near at hand, followed by the 
sharp crack of a rifle. Crashing through the branches, 
there falls upon the ground at his feet a huge panther. The 
beast had been crouching in j^reparation for a deadly 
spring, when a ball from the rifle of his hunter host saved 
his life. 

Once, seated at the pimcheon dinner-table with a 
hunter's family, the party is startled by afirighted screams 
from the dooryard. Rushing out, they behold a great 
wild cat bearing off the youngest child. Seizing a rifle 
from the pegs over the door, the preacher raises it to his 
shoulder, casts a rapid glance along the barrel, and delivers 
his fire. The aim has been unerring, but too late — the 
child is dead, — already destroyed by the fierce animal. 

Tlaat same year, he had a hand to hand fight with a bear, 
from which confiict he came forth victor, his knife entering 
the vitals of the creature just as he was about to be en- 
folded in the fetal hug. 

He must ford or swim mountain torrentis as they boil 
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and rush along their downward channels, in cold weather 
as in warm. Often he emerged ftora the wintry stream, 
his garments glittering in the clear, cold sunlight, as if 
they had been of burnished steel-armour, chill as the 
touch of death. During that twelvemonth, in the midst 
of such scenes, he travelled on foot and horseback four 
thousand miles, preached foiu* hundred times ; and found, 
on casting up the receipts, yam socks, woollen vests, cotton 
shirts, and a little silver change, that his salary amounted 
to twelve dollars and ten cents. 

Undaimted by the suspicions of his brethren, their fears 
that he woidd not make a preacher, by the hardships and 
perils of the way, he persevered. 

One other incident of his eventful career let me relate, 
as he told it to me himself. He was preaching in a large 
country church on a bright Sabbath morning. The house 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, the windows were all 
open, one of which was immediately behind the pulpit, 
overlooking the rural graveyard. The preacher was in- 
dulging in a description of the various typical forms and 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit. Who that ever heard 
him in one of his happy moods, does not remember the 
enchaining power of his oratory ? Spellbound, breathless, 
the audience hung upon his lips. It was the baptism of 
Jordan. With John they saw the opening heaven, the 
Spirit of God in the form of a dove nestling upon the 
Saviour, when silently, suddenly as an apparition, a milk- 
white dove flew through the open window at the rear of 
the pulpit, and nestled on the preacher's shoulder. As- 
tounded, he paused; an instant it sat, then rose, and 
describing a circle around his head, away flew the snowy 
bird to the vernal pastures and summer woods. The effect 
of this startling coincidence upon the audience I leave you 
to imagine. 

d4 -^ 
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I have said lie persevered. He became a Doctor of 
Divinity, and deserved his degree, which is ho fiiint 
praise in the United States. He became the President 
of a University, and graced the chair he filled ; he became 
a Bishop in the Church of Grod ; and a truer, nobler man 
never trod this continent, than was Henry Bidleman 
Bascom. 

These men had the wilderness for a collie; their 
theological seminary was the circuit ; and lessons enough 
in pastoral theology did they get. Their text- book was 
the Bible ; for more than many ethers that I know of, 
they were men of one book. Their commentaries and 
works of exegesis were their own hearts, and the hearts of 
their fellow-men, which they prayerfully and devoutly 
studied. They were "workmen that needed not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth." 

As we in colder mood attempt to estimate their 
character, it may seem as if their faith verges upon cre- 
dulity, their zeal degenerates into fanaticism. I have 
heard a story which illustrates one portion of their 
character. 

A wayfarer, who for many years had preached in the 
North-western Territory, after its division into States, 
foxmd his operations circumscribed to Indiana. Himself 
and family had subsisted upon the scanty pittance allowed 
them — barely enough to keep soul and body together. 
They had borne their poverty and toil without a mimnur. 
The preacher was much beloved, tall, slender, graceful, 
with a winning coimtenance, a kindly eye, where flashed 
the fire of genius, a voice silvery and powerful in speech, 
sweet as a wind harp in song. As the country began to 
settle, a large landholder, much attached to the preacher, 
knowing his poverty, wishes to make an expression of his 
grateful regard and affection* Wterefoie Ke ^tQae!at& him 
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with a title-deed of three hundred and twenty acres — a 
half section of land. The man of God goes upon his way 
with a glad and humble heart. Thus he has provision 
made for his own advancing age, and the wants of his 
rising fiimilj. In three months he returns; alighting at 
the gate, he removes the saddle-bags and begins to fumble 
in their capacious pockets. As he reaches the door, where 
stands his friendly host to welcome him, he draws out the 
parchment, saying— 

"Here, Sir, I want to give you back your title- 
deed." 

" What's the matter ? " said his friend, surprised ; " any 
flaw in it ? " 

« No." 

" Is n't it good land ? " 

" Good as any in the State." 

" Sickly situation ? " 

" Healthy as any other." 

" Do you think I repent my gifl ? " 

" I haven't the slightest reason to doubt your gene- 
rosity." 

" Why don't you keep it then ? " 

" Well, Sir," said the preacher, " you know I am very 
fond of singing, and there's one hymn in my book, the 
singing of which is one of the greatest comforts of my life. 
I have not been able to sing it with my whole heart since 
I was here. A part of it runs in this way : — 

*' No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in the wilderness ; 

A poor wayfaring man, 
I lodge awhile in tents below. 
And gladly wander to and fro, 

Till I my Canaan gain ; 
There is my house and portion fair, 
Mjr treasure and my heart axe theie, 
And my abiding home," 
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" Take your title-deed," lie added, " I had rather smg 
that hymn with a clear conscience than own America." 

He went his way and sang his song, confiding his family 
to the care of Him who had promised, " I will be a husband 
to the widow, and a father to the fatherless." They never 
lacked nor suffered hunger. The preacher went to his 
home on the other side of the river long years ago. " I 
have been young," said the Psalmist, " but now I am old ; 
yet have I never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread." These men trusted that what the kingly 
singer never saw, could not be seen by their contemporaries. 
They trusted God, and their faith was counted to them for 
righteousness. 

Their preaching was sometimes dogmatic and polemic ; 
but even then it was spiced with pimgent practical expos- 
tulations. They spake in the idiom of the people, they 
used the words of daily life. If they meant anything for 
you, you would be apt to find it out. They may not have 
been metaphysical, rhetorical, logical, oratorical, but they 
spake to the point. They lived in a country where men 
would " pick out " a squirrel's eye at a hundred yards, or 
drive a nail with a bullet at seventy-five. They were 
pi*eaching to a people who despised ambiguity and cir- 
cumlocution. Their three rules of oratory were — and 
they were good rules — first, never begin till you have 
something to say; second, say it; third, quit when you 
are done. 

Take the following as a specimen of their prelections. 
It was a discourse delivered by the Rev. James Axley, 
familiarly known as " Old Jimmy," a renowned and re- 
doubtable preacher of East Tennessee. It was related by 
Hugh L. White, for many years a distinguished judge in 
that State, and afterwards a conspicuous member of the 
Federal Senate, 
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It was noised through the town of Jonesborough that Mr. 
Axley would hold forth on the morning of the ensuing Sab- 
bath. The famous divine was a great favourite — ^with none 
more than with Judge White. At the appointed hour, the 
judge, in company with a large congregation, was in attend- 
ance at the house of prayer. All were hushed in expectation. 
Mr. Axley entered, but with him a clerical brother, who was 
" put up " to preach. The congregation was composed of 
a border population ; they were disappointed ; this was 
not the man they had come to hear, consequently there 
was a good deal of misbehaviour. The discourse was ended, 
and Mr. Axley rose. It is a custom in the new country 
when two or more preachers are present, for each of them 
to have something to say. The people opine that it is a 
great waste of time, to come a long distance and put off 
with a short service. I have gone into church at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and have not come out again until 
five o'clock in the afternoon. Short administrations ai*e 
the growth of thicker settlements. 

Mr. Axley stood silently surveying the congregation 
imtil every eye was riveted. He then began : 

" It may be a very painful duty, but it is a very solemn 
one, for a minister of the Gospel to reprove vice, miscon- 
duct and sin, whenever and wherever he sees it. But, 
especially is this his duty on Sunday and at church. 
That is a duty I am now about to attend to. 

" And now," continued the reverend speaker, pointing 
with his long finger in the direction indicated ; " that 
man sitting out yonder behind the door, who got up and 
went out while the brother was preaching, stayed out as 
long as he wanted to, got his boots full of mud, came 
back and stamped the mud off at the door, making all 
the noise he could, on purpose to disturb the attention of 
the congregation; and then took his seat *, that man thinks 
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I mean liini. No wonder he does. It does'nt look as if 
he had been raised in the white settlements, does it, to 
behave that way at meeting ? Now, my friend, I*d advise 
you to learn better manners before you come to church 
next time. But I don't mean him. 

" And now," again pointing at his mark, " that little 
girl sitting there, about half way of the house — I should 
judge her to be about sixteen years old — that's her with 
the artificial flowers on tlie outside of her bonnet and the 
inside of her bonnet ; she has a breast-pin on, too," they 
were very severe upon all superfluities of dress, " she that 
was giggling and chattering all the time the brother was 
preaching, so thiit even the old sisters in the neighbourhood 
couldn't hear what he was saying, though they tried to. 
She thinks I mean her. I'm sorry from the bottom of my 
heart, for any parents that have raised a girl to her time 
of day, and haven't taught her how to beliaye when she 
comes to church. Little girl, you have disgraced your 
parents as well as yourself. Behave better next time, 
won't you ? But I don't mean her." 

Directing his finger to another aim, he said, " That 
man sitting there, that looks as bright and pert as if he 
never was asleep in his life, and never expected to be, but 
that just as soon as the brother took his text, laid his head 
doAvn on the back of the seat in front of him, went sound 
asleep, slept the whole time, and snored ; that man thinks 
I mean him. My friend, don't you know the church ain't 
the place to sleep ? If you needed rest, why didn't you 
stay at home, take off your clothes, and go to bed ? that's 
the place to sleep, not church. The next time you have 
a chance to hear a sermon, I advise you to keep awake. 
But I don't mean him." Thus did he proceed, pointing 
out every man, woman, and child who had in the slight- 
cst devmted from a befitting line of conduct \ character- 
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ising the misdemeanour, and reading sharp lessons of 
rebuke. 

Judge White was all this time sitting at the end of 
the front seat, just under the speaker, enjoying the old 
gentleman^s disquisition to the last degree; twisting his 
neck around, to note if the audience relished the " down- 
comings *' as much as he did ; rubbing his liands, smiling, 
chuckling inwardly. Between his teeth and cheek was 
a monstrous quid of tobacco, which, the better he was 
pleased, the more he chewed; the more he chewed, the 
more he spat, and behold, the floor bore witness to the 
results. At length, the old gentleman, straightening 
himself up to his full height, continued, with great 
gravity : 

" And now I reckon you want to know who I do mean. 
I mean that dirty, nasty, filthy tobacco-chewer, sitting on 
the end of that front seat " — his finger meanwhile point- 
ing true as the needle to the pole. " See what he has been 
about ! Look at those puddles on the floor; a frog wouldn't 
get into them ; think of the tails of the sisters' dresses 
being dragged through that muck." The crest-fallen 
judge averred that he never chewed any more tobacco in 
church. 

I trust enough has been said to afford you a truthful 
and vivid notion as to what these men were. I honour 
them for their chivalric heroism. I revere them for their 
lofly &ith, their burning zeal, their simple-hearted piety, 
a practical character that knew no limits. I love 
and bless them, for they were my own fathers in the 
ministry. 

That I have not exaggerated or shot wide of the mark, 
let the following extract of a letter from the late President 
Harrison, whose long residence in the West eulvtkd V»Mt 
to speak^ hear witnesB ; 
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habbison's testimony. 

Who and what are they ? I answer, entirely composed of minis- 
ters who are technically denominated " Circuit riders ;" a body of 
men who, for zeal and fidelity in the discharge of the duties tiiey 
undertake, are not e;cceeded by others in the world. I have been a 
witness of their conduct in the "Western country for nearly forty 
years. They are men whom no labour tires, no scenes disgust, no 
danger frightens in the discharge of their duty. To gain recruits 
for their Master's service, they sedulously seek out the victims of 
vice in the abodes of misery and wretchedness. The vow of poverty 
is not taken by these men, but their conduct is precisely the same 
as it would have been had they taken one. Their stipulated pay is 
barely sufficient to enable them to perform the services assigned 
them. With much the larger portion, the horse which carries mem 
is the only animated thing which they can call their own, and the 
contents of their valise, or saddle-bags, the sum total of their other 
earthly possessions. 

If within the period I have mentioned, a traveller on the Western 
frontier had met a stranger in some obscure way, or assiduously 
urging his course through the intricacies of a tangled forest, his 
appearance staid and sober, and his countenance indicating that he 
was in search of some object in which his feelings were deeply 
interested, his apparel plain but entirely neat, and his little baggage 
adjusted with peculiar compactness, he might be almost certain that 
that stranger was a Methodist preacher, hurrying on to perform his 
daily task of preaching to separate and distant congregations, and 
should the same traveller, upon approaching some solitary, unfi- 
nished, and scarcely habitable cabin, hear the praises of the Creator 
chanted with peculiar melody, or the doctrines of the Saviour urged 
upon the attention of some six or eight individuals, with the same 
energy and zeal that he had seen displayed in addresses to a crowded 
audience of a populous city, he might be certain, without inquiry, 
that it was the voice of a Methodist preacher. 

It is a style of speech much in vogue among certain 
classes of litterateurs and philanthropists to sneer at the 
imbecility and cowardice of the ministry. Sydney Smith's 
characterisation of some of his own fraternity, " decent 
debility/' is indiscriminately applied as a just description 
of the entire body in this coimtry. I have heard the 
question propotmded by a &mous orator, and it was 
greeted with deafening cheers, " What are the forty 
thousand pulpits of America doing? What have they 
ever done for the cause of human, progress ? " Ask the 
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school-houses and universities of New England. Were 
^^' not the clergy their architects? did they not lay their 
^^ foundations and build their walls? Ask the thousand 
a agencies in operation for ameliorating the condition of the 
suffering and destitute, for reclaiming tlie vicious and 
ts degraded, for saving the abandoned and lost. Have not 
^* the clergy devised them and put them into execution? 
'^ Ask the public conscience and the private sense, whicli 
s are every generation growing* clearer in their recognition 
^ of right and truth, the morals of business, society, and 
doniestic life ; the standards of which, every decade, are 
becoming more and more elevated. If the clergy have not 
b«en the largest contributors to these benign results, tell 
- me the names of those who have ? Whose counsels and 
I words of solace have smoothed and softened the couch of 
pain ? Whose hymns have kindled the light of immor- 
tality in the glazing eye ? Whose voice of prayer has 
been as a staff upon which the departing soul leaned as it 
went down into the dark floods of death ? And who, when 
there was a vacant chair by the fireside, and a desolate 
room in the house which it well-nigh broke the heart to 
enter, came to tell of Him, who in Bethany said, ^' I am 
the Resurrection and the Life ? " Measure me the power 
of the Sunday-school, the influence of pastoral visiting, the 
might of the spoken word and of the secret prayer, and 
estimate their force in the aggregate of our national life. 
Because their influence is like that of the dew, silent, or as 
the shining of the sim, familiar, men fiiil to recognise and 
note it. Match me their self-denial, exhibited in obscure 
toil, unappreciated labour, simple-hearted, ceaseless efforts 
to do good, which get no sympathy e^ccept from God. 
Match me their tireless zeal and imflagging patience, 
their offerings upon the altar of country and humanity 
; from the nmks of pseudo-philantliTopy, \rtxo%fc ^^ \^ 
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reform, whose Evangel is destruction, whose battle-cries 
are curses ? 

But if the country east of the Alleghanies fails to give 
satisfactory answer to this question, then go and receive it 
in the cabins of the West. See the glorious structure of a 
Christian civilisation rising upon the soil of the prairie 
land, and take it as an attestation of what the old preachei*8 
did for the cause of human progress. Although they were 
not the only laboiu-ers, without them it never could have 
been reared. 

Have you seen that valley^ world in its wild luxuriance 
and glory) with its mountain barriers at east and west, 
standing as sentinels to guard it from unlawful approach, 
with its chain of gigantic lakes upon the nortli, whose 
wedded waves lift up their nuptial salutation to the ocean 
in Niagara^s roar, and on the south, a tropic sea to wash 
its coast, traversed from north to south by a river un- 
matched among the streams of earth, sweeping as a royal 
conqueror along, receiving tribute from many a far pro- 
vince and distant empire? Have you seen it with its 
illimitable reaches of com and cotton as they ripen to 
fill the mouths of the world, and keep its back from 
nakedness? Have you seen its inexhaustible mines of 
coal, iron, lead, and copper; its quarries of marble and 
fields of sugar ? Have you seen the husbandman leading 
the merchant, the capitalist, and the manufacturer by 
the hand, bidding them possess this rich domain, and 
enjoy it ? 

Upon a noble bluff of the Ohio river did the dreamer, 
John Fitch, first behold the vision of steam applied to 
navigation. Here is the prophecy of the seer receiving 
its amplest fulfilment. Here is that mightiest vassal of 
man's mechanical genius working its sublimest results. 

Here are fourteen sovereign States, with populous and 
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thriving cities, almobt the product of Aladdin*6 Lamp, 
with buflj hordes of growing millions, with steamboats, 
railroads, magazines, and warehouses unnumbered, with 
mineral, agrictdtuntl, and commercial wealth beyond our 
power to estimate. 

Here is society starting on a higher plane than it has 
ever travelled, and man giixling himself for a grander task 
ihan he has ever wrought. Woman, at home almost for 
the first time, the sacredness of her nature ensured by the 
sanctity of her position, infancy at play, childhood at 
school, all alike greeted by the hallowed beam of the 
Sabbath ; and all invited to the porch and altar of prayer. 
These attest the gloiy of the land ; these promise what its 
future shall be. 

Fifteen years ago, I stood in the village of Chicago. It 
was a miserable, '* sunken *^ hamlet. Ten years ago, I 
was there again. It had grown, yet was anything but a 
promising place. Six months ago, I was there again. I 
found a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants. Hack- 
men and onmibus-drivers, rascally even as New York can 
boast; hotels so crowded, that beds covered the floors of 
the parlours and all spare rooms; landlords as impudent 
and insulting as prosperity and vulgarity could make them ; 
houses as pretentious in appearance, and snobbish in fur- 
niture, as any in Fifth Avenue ; a population gone mad 
with money, I found a city which was a depot for thirty 
railroads, and yet that but three years ago had not a 
solitaiy line of iron bars entering it. I saw the greatest 
entrepot for grain in the world. I saw clear-headed, 
great-hearted men working for the mental, social, moral, 
and spiritual elevation of the masses. I saw a theatre for 
heroic ambition and god-like attributes to exercise them- 
selves, withal such as the world has seldom had. 

I saw the State of Illinois, the adopted State of my 
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boyhood, the scene of my early ministry, its population 
doubling in five years, the value of its real esta|;e doubled 
in two. 

And now remember, that five-and-seventy ye&rs ago 
the whole region west of the Alleghanies was a wilder- 
ness, battled for and held, against the combined powers 
of the British government, the painted savages, and 
the wild beasts, by scarcely a hundred armed men of 
the American breed. As barbarity and fete thinned 
their ranks, recruits were gained. Tears, blows, pri- 
vations, hardships, toil, and blood, did these men pay 
down as the ransom for this goodly heritage. The land 
is ours in virtue of the price. We and the future owe 
the noblest domain upon which the sun now shines, 
to the valour, the patience, the fortitude, the zeal, and 
Christian love of the heroes of the rifle, axe, and saddle- 
bags. 
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Care, with its microscopic eye, magnifies oiir petty troubles, 
and a complaining murmur becomes the ordinary tone of 
voice. As years draw on, routine robs existence of its 
piimal freshness ; and commonplace, accepted as a destiny, 
lays on us 

" A weight, heavy as trout and deep almost as life." ^"% 

I am not familiar with the expression of the human face 

divine ; but from what little I have been able to catch of 

it, I should say its prevailing tone, when in repose, is one 

of dissatis£iction and discontent. An ear that has become 

practised and delicate through necessity in interpreting the '*. 

moods of mind by the inflections of the voice, detects on 

every hand, in these most subtle exponents of character, 

the presence of weariness and languor. The world freights 

OS with its burdens, and we bear them, for the most part, 

at best with a dogged indifference. The spirit hath lost 

its romance : the glory and the dream have disappeared 

&om our tmiverse; utilitarianism scouts the ideal as a 

ragaiy, and we plod through the cold, impoetic earth, 

saddened and heavy laden, ofltimes longing for the rest of 

he last silence. 

I know not a more benign office than the ministry of 
'heerfulness, nor one more needed. 

E 3 
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Will you suffer me then to read you a lesson this 
evening — a lesson of content, strength, and hope, drawn 
from the story of those whose lot has been far more drear 
and dismal than your own ? Such have been, who have 
not found the world a workhouse for vagrants and culprits; 
nor a hospital tenanted by pestilence and helpless misery; 
nor yet a Potter^s Field for the burial of paupers ; nor an 
amphitheatre for gladiatorial- exhibitions ; nor a tavern for 
drunken revelry, followed hard by deadly despair ; nor a 
Corso in carnival, where giddy folly and masquei'ading 
mirth are bought by a long Lent of vigU, ^t, and tearless 
self-torture. 

Such have been, who have found the world a system of 
nice adjustments and beneficent balances, where hearty 
labour receives its reward, and patient waiting brings the 
watcher a priceless boon; where infirmity finds amplest 
compensation ; where eternal laws, in their silent majesty, 
are enforcing order, restoring chaos to harmony, and 
bringing out of evil, good. 

Such have been — affliction could not subdue them, nor 
darkness overwhelm them. Would that the chorus of their 
full voices from their historic heights might fall upon our 
ears with such stirring power that we should be roused 
from lethargy and sloth, to walk our way, however rugged, 
up to the mountain summits, where for all the valiant are 
crowns, and robes, and palms of victory. 

Who in fitting strains shall sing the praise of light ? It 
trembles as it flows in ff)rmpathetic ciUTents through the 
deepening dusk from the sweet star of evening, herald of 
that pomp of worlds which darkness alone reveals, — 

" Piles of crystal light, 
A glorious company of golden streams, 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright^ 
SuD8 lighting systems with their joyous beams." 
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At dawn it frets and glows along thu eastern sky witli its 
grey hue, and then its purpling or its crimson blush. At 
the hush of summer mid-day, in countiy places, it seems 
to flood the firmament and earth with a silent sea of glory. 
Behind the retiring storm, it builds across the heavens 
the triple arch of beauty, not in token of the tempest^s 
Tictory, but in pledge that floods and winds shall no 
longer be triimiphant. At the end of the day's circuit, it 
gathers the clouds for the pageantry of sunset, arrays them 
in their thousand liveries of dazzling, softening radiance, 
and when the bridegroom clad in amber robes is gone, 
sends them to sleep or to float beneath a star-wrought 
canopy. In the still depths beneath the troubled sea, it 
works its strange and silent alchemy, and the worthless 
oyster becomes a pearl of price. It enshrines itself in a 
pebble, and thenceforth men call that pebble ^^ the moun- 
tain of light." It is the apocalypse of the universe. And 
when you would render to the intellect the loftiest 
thought of God, you say that he is Light, and in him is 
no darkness at all. 

But why, with my poor words, do I seek to tell its 
praii^, when those of a master arc ready to oiu- piu-posc ? 

•* Hail, holy light, offspring of Heaven, first -lx)ni, 
Or of the eternal oo-etemal beam ; 
Jklay I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 
Bri^t effluence of bright essence increate ; 
Or hear'st thou rather, pure, ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain, who shall tell? Before the sun. 
Before the Heavens, thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters, dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite ! " 

On the other hand, consider its complement — the mofit 
complex and delicate of our organs, with U?. Wxvv^,^, ctoate^^ 

e4 
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and humourd, constituting the brain^s mouth, to drink in 
the ceaseless tides of knowledge ; its receptacle, in which 
are garnered the varied and combined impressions of the 
outer world. Wonderful and fearful organism, the human 
eye, upon whose retina of a pin's head size is mirrored, in 
exactest proportion, the scope of the firmament and the 
reach of the earth, with all the objects, from greatest to 
least, which they contain ! What foimtains of benediction 
are opened, through its magic spell, to the sons of men ! 
Yet, there are those to whom it^ exercise is an inscrutable 
mystery ; to whom the light hath ever been a stranger. 
The daily forms of vision, to you so dull and common- 
place, would by them be prized above the wealth of em- 
pires. The ruddy glow of the hearth-side, the friend's 
response to an uttered thought, the deep emotion, which 
telegraphs its signal to the cheek, the glance of unspeakable 
affection, which beams in the eye of wife or child, amid 
household cares and joys, the sympathy, which "is our 
human nature's highest dower," lending its divine ex- 
j)ression to the face of clay -. — all these to them are only 
names, signifying well nigh nothing. 

Yet have I never seen or read of a morbid or unhappy 
blind man. A tranquil hope, an assurance imparting 
quiet animation, renders tolerable this great calamity. 
Amid the trials of their lot, the ample resources of our 
natiu*e, latent and imdreamed of in ordinary life, vindicate 
the blessed compensations which attest the government of 
love. 

** Thus are 6od*s waya ^^ndicated ; and at length we slowly gain, 
As our needs dispel our blindness, some faint glimpses of the chain 
Which connects the earth with heaven, right with wrong, and 

good with ill — 
Links in one hannonious movements" — 

77ie Utemtnre of this subject ia far mote ^o\\wws» xV-axL 
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one who had not made it a branch of special inquiry would 
imagine. I need not seek to pierce the mists of antiquity, 
and lay bare the deeds of those to whom Milton so touch- 
ingly alludes, nor sometimes forget — 

** Those other two equalled with me in fate. 
So were I equalled with them in renown — 
Blind Thamyris and blind MseonideH, 
Tiresias and Fhineas — prophets old " — 

tearing from them the mythologic mantle, with which the 
Hellenic imagination invested them. 

Nor would space serve to detail the lives of Diodotus — 
Cicero's preceptor in geometiy and Greek philosophy — 
to whose excellence and learning the orator renders his 
grateful tribute, nor of Didymus, the most &mous man 
for learning in Alexandiia in his time (the 4th century) 
— the instructor of St. Jerome — the repute of whos€? 
wisdom and sanctity attracted the stem hermit, St. 
Anthony, from his desert home ; nor of Democritus the 
Grecian sage, who is said by some to have put out his 
eyes, that he might prosecute his speculations to greater 
advantage. Nor yet, may I linger to detail the struggles 
and successes of Scapinelli, who stood pre-eminent among 
his Italian contemporaries for genius and learning, filling 
the chair of poetry and eloquence in the universities of 
Pisa, Modaia, Bologna, and who contributed as much as 
any man of the period to the revival of learning ; nor of 
Hulderic Schoenenbergen, a celebrated German scholar 
and piofessor of the Oriental languages and literature ; nor 
of Nicaflius de Yoerda, and Nicholas Bacon — both gentle- 
men of the Netherlands — who by their erudition acqidred 
and deserved the degree of doctor of the canon and civil 
laws; ter of the Count de Pagan, father oi \Vift Ta.o^'ercL 
meoce of ^rtifcadon. Time would fail me to ^'^«^K. oi 
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Francis Saliniis, a Spanish musician ; or of John Sinclair, 
an English performer ; or of Dr. Blacklock, a man of 
letters ; or of Anna Williams, a Welsh poetess, and pro- 
tegee of Dr. Johnson ; or of John Wilson, whose memory 
seems to have been as marvellous as Magliabecchi's own ; 
or of Holman, the traveller, who made a circuit of the 
earth, visiting nearly all the places of interest, of which he 
has given agreeable descriptions in his books ; or of hosts 
of others, who, although with darkness and with dangers 
compassed round, have yet won distinction in their respec- 
tive spheres, and shown how man can tniunph with such 
fearful odds against him. 

My desire is to make special mention of a few, who are 
entitled to our regard and admiration, by the noble and 
inspiring lessons they have taught. 

Euler, the most eminent European mathematician of 
the last century, lost his sight by too strenuous applica- 
tion to his studies, at the age of fifty-nine. Undaunted, 
however, by this calamity, which would have paralyzed 
most men's energies, he prosecutes with changeless pur- 
pose his scientific inquiries and calculations. From the 
unbroken gloom issued a number of his most remarkable 
works; among them his elements of Algebra, a new 
theory of the moon's motions with tables, which latter are 
considered by those best prepared to judge, a prodigy of 
constant industry and imflagging patience. Cheerful to a 
proverb, his kindly nature shed light upon all who came, 
within his circle. 

Nicholas Saunderson was born in the village of Thurston, 
Yorkshire, in the year 1682. At the age of six months, 
he lost not only his sight by an attack of the small-pox,, 
but even his eyes, which were discharged in abscesses. 
The Other's heart softened to tenderness toward the 
aflicted child, and notwithBtan^ng l[ie ^«k» ov^^ «w ^^iws\l 
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excise-officer, with narrow means, he determined to do all 
in his power to place the advantages of a superior cdiica> 
tion at the disposal of his son. Accordingly, at an early age, 
the boy was sent to school in the neighbouring village of 
Pennistouin. Here he made astonishing progress, not only 
in £nglish but also in Latin and Greek, surpassing all his 
fellows in rapidity of acquisition, as well as in avaricious 
retention of his stores. He early became so apt a Latin 
scholar, that he was ever afler able to speak and write it 
as fluently and correctly as the English ; and so full and 
accurate was his acquaintance with the Greek, that he 
Hstened to the reading of books in that tongue with as 
easy and perfect a comprehension as if written in the ver- 
nacular. Unfortunately, the method adopted by his pre- 
ceptor for the instruction of this remarkable pupil has not 
been preserved to us. 

The Other's circumstances becoming more straitened, it 
was deemed necessary to remove the boy from school. 
Desiring to make such amends as lay within his reach for 
the privation thus imposed — for the boy had shown an 
insatiate craving for knowledge — the father gave him his 
first lessons in arithmetic. Neighbouring gentlemen 
proflered their services to teach him algebra and geometry. 

Ere long, the masters had nothing left to teach ; for it 
was discovered that great as was the lad^s aptitude for the 
languages, his capacity for the science of numbers was 
yet greater. Through the eyes of others, he studied the 
works of Diophantus, Archimedes, and Euclid, in the 
originaL 

He was now three-and-twenty years of age, but without 
a profession or honourable means of livelihood. What 
ahall he do ? Led by a dog, must he take his stand by the 
roadside to beg of the passers-by, or with staff aail \^^\ia\,^ 
tnidge a weary way telling his piteous tale from ^\v>^mc V^ 
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door, that the sight of his infirmity may more ereiy be- 
holder to an ahns ; because €rod*8 sunshine is shut out 
from him ? Must the blind man be an object of commi- 
seration, without a sphere of independent activity, cut oft 
^m all the noble vocations of life, doomed to the dole of 
charity and the weakening voice of compassion ? Though 
his burden be a heavy one, shall his only business be to 
recite its weight, and to disgrace existence by complaint? 
For the sightless man, as fi>r every other, there is en- 
nobling work to do, and noble wages attend the doing. 
Berefl as he is, is he not too a man ? No pensioner upon 
others' boimty will Nicholas Saunderson be, i(he can help 
it. Where there is a will to work, Grod provides the way. 
A fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, visits Thurston 
about this time ; hears of the blind prodigy, but cannot 
credit the report. He comes to see him for himself, and 
finds that the half had not been told. Struck by Saun- 
derson's acquirements and accomplishments, the collegian 
invites him to the imiversity. The invitation is accepted. 
The other felloAVs, interested in the story of their com- 
panion, vote the blind man chambers, access to their 
library, and the use of their eyes in availing himself of its 
treasures. Moreover, arrangements are made for Saun- 
derson to give a course of lectures. The subject selected 
is optics; Sir Isaac Newton's Principia had just been 
ptiblished ; but the work of the great philosopher was not 
duly appreciated, even by scholars. Among the very first 
to hail and estimate the immortal work was our blind 
lecturer, who used it . as the basis for his prelections, 
thereby doing as much as any other man in England to 
introduce it into general fiivour. Cuiiosity attracted 
crowds, to hear what a man who had never seen could say 
concerning light and vision. The gape of idle wonder was 
exchanged for the tribute of applauae. ^ wdk^\^ \aA exassx 
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was the lecturer's comprehension of hia subject, so admir* 
able his method of treatment, his luminous style, his 
agreeable, imostentatious manner, that the multitude which 
came to stare, remained to learn. The course of lectures 
was a success ; honest bread was earned by honest toil ; 
the blind man had found his vocation. 

Some years after this, the eccentric William Whiston, 
Sir Isaac Newton's successor in the Lucasian chair of 
mathematics at Cambridge, was ejected from his dignity. 
Newton was still alive, and was consulted as to the proper 
person to fill the place. His choice fell on Saimderson. 
Thfe nomination was heartily accepted by the university. 
But it was necessary that a special order should be issued 
hy the crown, to authorise the conferring the degree of 
M.A. on a non-graduate. The heads of colleges presented 
the petition, which was graciously answered by the king ; 
and our blind friend, at the age of nine-and-twenty, was 
inducted into the office which had been rendered illus- 
trious by the discoverer of gravitation. Nor was the 
honour unworthily bestowed. Saunderson did credit to 
the chair which had been filled by Newton. 

Thenceforth he devoted himself to the service of his 
pupils, both as their instructor and companion. His 
labours as a preceptor were diversified by the composition 
of several mathematical works, which took a high rank 
among books of their class, and also by the invention of 
apparatus for his mechanical pursuits. Maintaining an 
iincheckered cheerfulness, his animated conversation and 
large sympathies made him the soul of every circle in 
which he chanced to move. 

His other senses, and those intellectual faculties which 
seem to lie next the senses, afforded him an almost ample 
substitution for eyesight. The fine hearing and delicate 
touch of the blind have passed into ai\ adag^. "YVveaa 
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Saunderson posscsiied in their highest perfection. The 
Kound of hiH footMl in a room ^labled him to form a 
closely proximate notion of the dimensions and character 
of the apartment. Having once crossed a threshold, so 
distinct was his individnalization of every locality, that 
he would always know it again, even after the lapse of 
many years. The reverberation of his tread enabled him 
to jndge with wonderful accuracy as to the character of 
objects from five to twenty yards distant. Thus he was 
enabled to distinguish a tree from a post at the distance 
of five yards ; of a fence from a house at fifteen or twenty 
yards. From my own experience I have never been able 
to decide, nor am I able to state upon the testimony of 
others deprived of sight, whether this intelligence be 
derived through the car, or through the delicate nerves of 
the face, which, thrilling through the vibrations of the 
atmosphere, receive and impart to the brain sensations 
unnoticed by those who use their eyes. I am, however, 
strongly inclined to the opinion that there is such a refined 
susceptibility of the skin and nerves, as to amount almost 
to a supplemental sense. Whatever may be the ground 
for this opinion, it is certain that Saunderson was c<mscious 
of objects, the perception of which by a blind man will 
seem quite incredible to many. It is related upon good 
authority that when out in the garden with his pupils, 
they making observations of the heavenly bodies, he was 
able to [tell quickly and certainly as they, when a doud 
obscured a star, or hid the disk of the sun. 

Though a rayless gloom encompassed him, he shed light 
upon the path of others. His ringing laugh it did one 
good to hear. Constant industry gave dignity to his days 
— to his nights repose. Deprived of the imperial s^ise, 
ho boro his loss with fortitude, and performed his part 
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¥rith courage ; and when scarcely passed the noon of life, 
went down to the grave lamented by all who knew liini. 

One can readily imagine that a man destitute of vision, 
through necessity and practice should come to great 
readiness and power in the combination of numbers. 
Such of the blind as have been moderately endowed with 
capacity, and have been persevering in their efforts, have 
almost invariably shown great skill in the mathematics. 
Simply as regards distinction and great attainment in the 
pure science, I know not why its disciples might not as 
well all be blind. But when a man with darkened orbs 
passes from the realms of abstraction into nature, to 
become a student of her marvels, to observe her cunning 
arts, to note and explain her mysteries, he sets himself a 
task, the performance of which seems to be hopeless. 
Such was the province selected by Francis Huber, a 
Grenevese, bom about 1760. At the age of seventeen, he 
lost his sight by gutta serena. At first, his misfortune 
threatened to crush him, because he had lost not only the 
light of the outer world, but as he feared, the light of his 
inner life — the woman he loved. The daughter of a Swiss 
syndic, Marie Aim^e Lullin, had not only station, but 
beauty, intelligence, wit, and accomplishments. Many 
were the suitors who thronged around her, and the father 
was bitterly opposed to her union with the blind youth ; 
but what is parental hostility, or toil, or privation, to a 
generous woman, when to the throb of affection is added 
the claim of sympathy ? His infirmity insured him the 
prize, and that won, he was made happy for life. During 
the forty years of their married life, her love deepened 
and strengthened, her devotion knew not an hour's 
suspension. She was his reader, his secretary, his ob- 
server. During the wars, she would make him aware of 
the i)osition of the armies by sticking pins in liiv^ Taa.-^^ \jci 
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denote the different bodies of troops. When they came 
into a strange locality, she would arrange a ground plan,, 
that he might become familiar with the features through 
the touch. At her death, he said he had never before 
known his misfortune. During his lifetime, he used to 
say, " My blindness is not so much of a calamity after all. 
But for it, I never could have known how mucl^ a man 
can be beloved. Moreover," he would add, " to me my 
wife is always young, fair, and prett)'^; there are no 
grey hairs, crow's feet, or wrinkles, and that is a great 
matter." 

Ruber's father was a man of sprightly intellect and 
brilliant conversation, with a decided predilection for 
natural history. These traits were inherited by the son. 
His taste for natural history was confirmed by the study 
of such works as fell in his way. The treatises of Reaumur 
and Bonnet upon the bee, deeply interested him in that 
wonder of the insect world. He commenced his observa- 
tions to verify some statements which he had read, and 
then to fill some blanks which had been left by other 
naturalists. His habitual residence in the country was 
favourable to this pursuit, and thenceforth his life was 
devoted to it. 

He carried on liis observations tlu*ough the eyes of his 
wife — of a fiiithful servant whom he trained for the pur- 
pose, and subsequently, of his son. His sagacity directed 
their attention to points which they had overlooked ; his 
intelligence suggested new methods of inquiry, whilst his 
imaginative conception of the whole subject was so clear 
and precise, that he was able to detect the slightest error, 
and suggest the means of remedy. " I am much more 
certain of what I declare to the world than you are,'* 
said he, one day, to a ftiend, " for you publish what your 
own ejrea only have seen, while I take the mean among 
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many witne-^ses." Tlie publication of his first obsenations 
appeared in 1792 in the fonn of letters to Col. Bonnet, 
imder the title of " Nouvelles Observations snr les 
Abeilles." This work made a strong impression upon 
many natiu-alists, not only from the novelty of its fects, 
bnt from their rigorous exactness, and the amazing diffi- 
culty which the author overcame with so much ability. 
But his investigations were neither relaxed by the flatter- 
ing reception of his first publication, which might have 
been sufficient to gratify his self-love, nor even by his 
separation from his faithful servant. 

The origin of the wax was at that time a point in the 
history of bees much disputed by naturalists. By some it 
was asserted, though without sufficient proof, that it was 
&bricated by the bee from the honey. Huber, who had 
already happily cleared up the origin of the propolis, con- 
firmed this opinion with respect to the wax, by numerous 
observations ; and showed very particularly (what baffled 
the skill of all naturalists before him) how it escaped in a 
laminated form from between the rings of the abdomen. 

During the course of his observations with Bemens 
(his servant), his wife and sons for assistants, he instituted 
laborious researches to discover how the bees build their 
storehouses. He followed step by step the whole con- 
struction of those wonderful hives, which seem by their 
perfection to resolve the most delicate problems of geometry ; 
he assigned to each class of bees the part it takes in this 
construction, and traced their labours from the rudiments 
of the first cell to the completed i^erfection of the comb. 
He made known the ravages which the sphinx atropos 
produces in the hives; he made ingenious inquiries re- 
specting the locality and history of the bee's senses ; he 
digcovered that they consume oxygen gas like other animaU.^ 
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and how, by a particular motion of their wings, they re- 
novate the atmosphere in the hive. 

Since the days and brilliant achievements of Huber, 

naturalists have not been able to add any considerable 

' discovery to the history of bees. The second volimie of 

his observations was published in 1814, and was edited 

in part by his son. 

But his valuable contributions to science were not the 
only tributaries to his £ime. As a writer, Jie possessed 
more than ordinary merit. The elegance of hia style, 
brilliant with the light of imagination, leads us to infer 
that he might have been a poet as well as naturalist. In 
the various relations of life, he displayed such sweetness 
of temper as made him beloved by all his large circle of 
friends. He spent the evening of his life at Lausanne, 
imder the care of his daughter Madame de Molin. 

Huber retained his faculties to the last. At the age 
of eighty-one, in a letter to one of his friends, he writes \ 
thus : " There is a time when it is impossible to remain 
neglectful ; it is when separating gradually from those we 
love, we may reveal all that esteem, tenderness, and grati- 
tude have inspired us with toward them." He further 
adds: "Resignation and serenity are blessings whiqh 
have not been refused." He wrote these lines on the 20th 
of December, 1831, and on the 22nd he was no more. 
He died without pain or agony, while in the arms of his 
daughter. 

There is another name too honourable to be omitted 
from our list ; I mean that of Augustin Thierry, the 
great French historian, of whose death we hear as these 
pages are printed. His life and labours teach a double 
lesson ; one of patience and happiness imder heavy afflic^ 
tion, and the other, hardly less worthy, of the pervading 
power of well directed philosophic stwdy ^tvd mental 
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activity. Thierry was only about fifteen, a youth in 
college, when, from perusing the historic writings of 
.Chateaubriand and the quasi-historic writings of Walter 
Scott, and especially, as it is said, from the influence of 
Chateaubriand's noble description of the desperate struggle 
in the Batayian swamps between the Franks fighting for 
their freedom and their Roman invaders, his mind and 
purposes received a direction and impulse so abiding, that 
they lasted through a lifetime of labour. After a year 
or two of varied and miscellaneous literary industry, he 
plunged into a wearisome series of investigations among 
mediseval manuscripts and records, pursued uninterruptedly 
up to 1828, in which year the result appeared in the mag- 
nificent " History of the Norman Conquest in England " 
— and in the loss of the writer's eyesight. This work 
was the proclamation of a new epoch in French History. 
In it Thierry made the first adequate presentation of the 
theory which he had learnt fi'om his great masters, and of 
the practice which he had pursued under it, in his obsciu'c 
and profound researches. He dealt with the third estate, 
the mass of the people, so universally ignored in the 
formal histories of all time, or only emerging now and 
then in some such frantic and horrible shape of blind 
brutal madness as the insurrections of the Jacquerie in 
France and of the peasantry in Germany ; ignorant, help- 
less stiTiggles of instinct, stimulated by imendurable and 
nameless oppressions, bloodily beaten down again by the 
mailed barons and knights into the utter darkness and 
misery of their serfdom. Among these forgotten and 
wretched masses, Thierry found the real nations of the 
time ; here he found heroism and virtue equal and su- 
perior to that of titled lord and gay lady ; and these 
humble and often unarmed men he lifted to the high place 
which was theirs of right. Thus he revolutionised the 

f2 
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method of historical ^vriting ; and with a free and strong 
hiand made a place for the nationalities now recognised as 
the truest and most real ; the multitudes of private 
citizens, wliosc daily lives, whose daily little comforts or 
privations, whose small wealth or poverty, gain or loss, 
happiness or sorrow, do in fact constitute the life and 
movement of the nation, to a degree that leaves the 
schemings of politicians, the temporary eminence of a 
iiiler, the huge vain-glory of a successful soldier, alike 
contemptible and ridiculous. 

In the same direction, Thierry has been labouring 
steadfastly and rapidly ever smce. From the year 1827, 
he has dictated to an amanuensis ; and under his terrible 
deprivation, has made large and valuable contributions to 
history. Still working, he gi'adually lost the use of all 
his limbs except his thimibs and forefingers; then the 
lower part x)f his body became paralysed too ; and still he 
laboured, removing from Paris, to dwell in the pleasant 
valley of Montmorenci, or in the house of his brother, 
also an historian, and a man of letters. How he endured 
his infirmity, an extract from his correspondence may 
tell. He says: — "Were I to begin my life over again, I 
would choose the road that has conducted me to where I 
now am. Blind and afflicted, without hope and without 
Ijisuie, I can safely offer this testimony, the sincerity of 
which, coming as it does from a man in my condition, 
cannot be called in question. There is something in this 
world worth more than pleasure, more than fortune, more 
than health itself — I mean devotion to science." In spite 
of his multiplied afflictions, he has maintained his 
high rank as the first historian of continental Europe, 
and his not less lofty place as master of his spirit and of 
his sorrows: now that he is dead, his high place among 
tJie noblest and strongest of the iivteWecX^* o^ \\i^ \;Qtld 
m'JI not soon be BUed, 
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More than one woman, under the pressure of the great 
calamity of blindness, has displayed a full measure of the 
patient hei'oism and undiscouragcd enduring strengtli so 
nobly characteristic of the sex. Among these I shall only 
name Madame Von Paradisi, a German lady, who lost her 
sight at the age of between only two and three years. 
Being, however, providentially furnished with good in- 
structors, and rapidly developing under their tuition a 
precocious and genuine genius for music, she pursued both 
vocal and instrumental studies with such success, that 
when only eleven years old she sang in public before the 
great Empress-queen, Maria Theresa. The touchingly 
sweet voice, and skilful, though artless, execution of the 
child, so won upon the true womanly heart of the Em- 
press, that she bestowed upon the singer a generous 
pension, which lasted as long as the giver lived. In after 
years, Madame Paradisi, under the care of her mother, 
made the tour of Europe, giving public concerts here and 
there. At these, she often melted the audience to sym- 
pathetic tears by her feeling utterance of a sad song upon 
her blindness, composed for her by a brother in affliction, 
Pfeffel, the blind poet, and set to music by her musical 
instructor, Kozluch, a composer of note in those days. 
Of his compositions, Madame Paradisi held in her memory 
more than sixty, note for note ; many of them being of 
the most intricate character. Besides her extraordinary 
talents in this her special pursuit, Madame Paradisi pos- 
sessed many of the most remarkable of the powei*s so often 
given in kindly compensation for the loss of sight. 
So exquisite was the sensibility of her touch, that by her 
fingers she could determine the colour of surfaces, the 
genuineness of coin, and the delineations on playing cards ; 
she was also a geographer and a skilful arithnieliciaxi. llox 
weet and happy disposition, h^r brilUaut vvteWftcX^ Vox 
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ready wit and humour, made her a centre of attraction in 
every circle. Capable of sustaining her sorrows in soli- 
tude, it was not even to be realised from her demeanonr 
in society that she was in aught debarred from using any 
of the faculties of her kind. Instead of being a gloomy 
monument, spreading arotmd her the doleftd influences of 
hopeless grief, she was one of the brightest and most 
radiantly light-giving spirits of her time ; as if the closing 
of the outward avenues of light had conduced to the deve- 
lopment of a brighter, purer, and quite perennial foimtain 
of far better light within — the light of a courageous, 
self-sustaining, and impregnably joyfiil spirit. 

Nor has our country been destitute of those who, 
encompassed by the " ever-during dark," or walking in 
the imcertain twilight, have yet taught us precious lessons 
of faithful toil and heroic effort. 

A student in Rutgers College, after a gradual decline of 
sight, at length lost it altogether. He was poor, without 
friends, and with two orphan sisters dependent upon him, 
and his education not yet completed. To a less brave 
and hardy nature, the fearful condition in which he 
stood would have been overwhelming. But the congre- 
gation of troubles came to a valiant man, who would do 
all that man could do to meet and conquer them. He 
instructed his sisters in the pronunciation of Latin and 
Greek ; set them to reading his text books, and himself 
to committing their contents to memory. The task 
seemed hopeless ; yet what cannot resolution compass ? 
Attention, sensibility to impressions, and retentiveness of 
memory were quickened. What a man gains by severe 
labour, he is apt to value and retain. Those of us who 
acquire information with ease, forget with greater ease, 
and then console our indolence by the complaint of bad 
memories. Nelson, for such was our blind friend's name. 
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soon became the wonder of the college. A dispute arose 
one day in recitation between himself and the professor, 
concerning the construction of a sentence in Virgil. The 
professor at length flatly ruled him wrong ; himself giving 
what he considered the true rendering. With the colour 
mounting to his temples, and in an agitated voice, Nelson 
replied, "Your reading may be right, sir, if the mark 
were a comma; but," turning his sightless orbs to the 
book he held in his hand, " in my Heyne's edition, it is a 
colon." Such was the accuracy with which he committed 
his tasks. 

His degree is obtained, and with swelling hearts his 
class-mates go forth to the career which invites to fortime 
and renown. But what prizes are there for him ? His 
spirit is one of almost fierce independence. He will not 
crouch and whine to beg ; but manfully seek to gain bread 
for his sisters and himself by teaching. The experiment is 
made, and is successful. His reputation spreads, and 
scholars flock to him. He is made professor in his own 
alma mater, and discharges its duties with honour to the 
coU^e and himself, and does more to elevate the standard 
of classical scholarship in our seminaries of learning, than 
any man of his time. The strong will conquered fate in 
the forms of obscurity, poverty, and blindness, and won 
for him repute, worldly comfort, and scholastic success. 

I am now to speak of a person, who, although not 
totally blind, has struggled against such fearful odds so 
long and so successfully, as to entitle him to a degree of 
admiration accorded to few of his literary contemporaries. 
At the age of seventeen, while in college, a missile, mis- 
directed by the hand of a classmate, struck him in the 
eye, which caused its loss. The other was so far affected 
by sympathy as to endanger it. The service of the best 
oculists was Invoked at home; and tlicn, Uvo cit ^x^^ 

f4 
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yciiva were passed iji Eiu^ope, in hope that relief might be 
found for the remaining organ, but in rain. About the 
age of twenty, he returned to his native land, having only 
a part of an eye, enough to serve him in walking, but not 
enough to enable him to read or write save by the use 
of a machine invented for his blind. His fiitlier was an 
eminent jurist, and he himself had been destined for the 
bar, but his infirmity closed liis path to distmction in that 
profession. Bracing himself against despondency, and 
refusing to employ the language of idle regret, the cheap 
coin of sloth and imbecility, with admirable calmness and 
a beautiful submission to his lot, and the stem duties 
which it imposed, he sat him down to prepare for the 
vocation which he had selected — historical literature ! 
Ten years of quiet, systematic study are spent on the 
great masters of the art — their pages read, marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested. Meanwhile, his own theme is 
chosen. A momentous era in the world's story, a reign 
that vies in interest with any other on record, is to be 
treated. Archives are to be searched, masses of manu- 
scripts — official documents, correspondence, &c., are to be 
canvassed, old chronicles to be consulted — ^reading without 
end to be done, and notes without end to be taken. 
Calm verdicts upon vexed questions are to be rendered ; 
character, life, and manners in a romantic age are to be 
drawn and coloured with the skill and fidelity of the poet; 
the best powers of statesman and philosopher are to be 
exercised, and the results of inquiry, comparison, and 
meditation, are to be given to the world in such a form 
that the hurrying throng shall pause to read the scroll. 
Vast work for one who must read through others' eyes, 
whilst his writing is hidden from his own imperfect vision. 
Thus are other ten years spent, when, at the age of 
foitfr^ Mr, Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella is given to the 
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public. Need I attempt to say how the work was per- 
formed ? The unparalleled popularity of its author among 
Ameiiean historians, and the judgment of the world, 
which classes him with Macaulay, is a sufficient answei*. 
Since then, we have received from his untiring industry, 
and pen of marvellous grace, Mexico, Peru, a collection of 
reviews, and even now, the first two volumes of Philip the 
Second. What a monument are these eleven voliuncs to 
a man who, as to literaiy labour, is virtually blind ? What 
stories do they not tell of faith and patience — of the 
strength which copes with misfortune, and masters it — of 
the resolution which is victorious over apparent impossi- 
bilities ! What a clear starry light shines out from this 
brave man^s study, to cheer us forward on our own dark 
paths ! 

May I be permitted to go farther, and to speak not 
only of the historian, but of the friend ? As I have seen 
Mr. Prescott in the relations of private life, at table, in the 
drawing-room, or the library ; as I have heard his merry 
laugh and pleasant voice ; as I have heard him contri- 
buting by his ample stores of knowledge, his genial humour 
and friendly nature, to the enlightenment and comfort of 
all around him ; as I have noted the undimmed cheerful- 
ness and serenity of his character, and the benignity of his 
disposition, free from all morbid egotism, and embittered 
depression ; as I have marked how calmly and cour- 
ageously he carried the heavy load of his privation ; I have 
thought that the world gained much in the partial eclipse 
of his sight. Not often is it that we are favoured with 
such lay sermons — sermons which come home to our 
hearts and lives with telling power, when they preach to 
us in facts, and are quickened by the vital throb of reality. 
From association with him, I have always gone ibrth a 
more contented, cheerful man. 
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Of a townsman of Mr. Prescott am I now to speak ; of a 
young man, mighty in endurance, and withal admirable 
beyond praise for what he has done. I mean Francis 
Parkman, author of the Histoiy of the Conspiration of 
Pontiac. Not blind, yet imable to listen his gaze upon 
any object', and thus disabled for reading and writing; the 
victim of fearful pains in eyes, head, and limbs, which for 
months together subjected him to a torture well-nigh as 
searching and exquisite as that of the rack, he has yet 
devoted himself to literary pursuits. Collecting his mind 
and composing it under the pressure of the fiercest physical 
anguish, without halting or wavering, he has pursued his 
labours. 

The work he has given to the world is one of the most 
admirable specimens of historical composition produced in 
our coimtry. Fresh, vigorous, and singularly graphic in 
style, its masterly grouping and picturesque treatment of a 
most interesting era in our annals must commend it to the 
Avarmest approval of the literary public ; and coming as it 
does from a man circumstanced as I have described, it 
seems to me one of the noblest trophies which valour has 
wrung from suffering. Nor satisfied with this, he has, still 
imder the pressure of affliction, prosecuted his labours, and 
is now engaged upon a history of the French Empire in 
America. If conduct such as this does not glare out upon 
the world like the struggles and achievements of warriors, 
yet when the world comes to mature age it will appreciate 
these triumphs over infirmity and agony, more than vic- 
tories compassed by blood and fire. 

And now am I brought to the last and most renowned 

of all my heroes ; one whose name has become a household 

word throughout the nations of the earth ; whose colossal 

fame is only surpassed by his more colossal genius. Bom 

in Bread-atreet, London, in Deceinber, \^Q^, \ifc ecL^orj^ 
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tliroughout early life all the advantages which the affection 
and taste of cultivated parents, in affluent circumstances, 
could furnish. Provided with the best masters, he early 
showed an amazing aptitude for learning, which only grew 
with his growth. At the same time, he manifested a re- 
markable talent for versification. Let us describe the daily 
course of his youthful life in his own forcible English. Tlie 
passage is from the Apology for Smectymnuus ; and is in 
answer to aspersions upon his morals. 

" Those morning haimts are where they should be — at 
home; not sleeping nor concocting the surfeits of an 
irregular feast, but up and stirring in "winter, oflen ere the 
sound of any beU awakens men to labour or devotion ; in 
summer, as oft with the bird that first rouses, or not much 
tardier, to read good authors, or cause them to be read till 
the attention be "weary, or the memory have its fidl 
fraught. Then with useful and generous labours, preserv- 
ing the body's health and hardiness, to render lightsome, 
clear, and not lumpish obedience to the mind, to the 
cause of religion, and our country's liberty, when it shall 
require firm hearts in sound bodies to cover their stations, 
rather than see the ruin of our Protestantism, and the 
enforcement of a slavish life." 

It was with a noble appreciation of the ideal of literary 
aims, and with a wise choice of authors, that he read. 
He preferred, he says, "above them all, the two famous 
renowners of Beatrice and Laura, who never write, but to 
the honour of those to whom they devote their verse, dis- 
playing sublime and pure thoughts without transgression. 
And long it was not afler, when I was confirmed in this 
opinion, that he who would not be frustrate of his hope 
to write well hereafter, in things laudable, ought himself 
to he a true poem; that is a compoaitioii «iv^ ^VvKra. q^ 
the beat and Aonoiuablest thing; not pTesvxxxmi^ \a i\si.^ 
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high praises of heroic men or famous cities, unless that 
he gave himself experience and practice of all that is 
praiseworthy." 

And again : " That I may tell ye whither my younger 
feet wandered, I betook me among those lofty fables and 
romances which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of 
knighthood, foimded by our victorious kings, and from 
hence had in renown over all Christendom. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
From the laureate fraternity of poets, riper years, and 
the careless round of studying and reading, led me to 
the shady spaces of philosophy, but chiefly to the divine 
volumes of Plato and his equal, Xenophon ; where, if I 
should tell ye what I learned of chastity and love — I 
mean that which is truly so, whose charming-cup is only 
virtue which she bears in her hand to those that are 
worthy ; the rest are cheated with a jthick intoxicating 
potion which a certain sorcerer, the abuser of love's 
name, carries about — and how the first and chiefest of 
love begins and ends in the soul, producing those happy 
twins of her divine generation, knowledge and virtue. 
With such abstracted sublimities as these, it might be 
worth your listening, readers, as I may one day hope to 
have ye in a still time, where there shall be no chiding." 

Pursuing his studies at the university of Cambridge, 
he took his degree at the age of three-and-twenty ; when 
he gave up all thoughts of entering the profession to 
which he had been destined by his father ; his dislike of 
subscription and oaths, which in his opinion required 
what he called an " accommodating conscience," prevent- 
ing his taking orders. His inability to do so gave him 
pain, for his father had fondly cherished the expectation of 
seeing his son a distinguished churchman. Obedience to 
his own conscience, however, fortunately produced no 
estrangement between his fether and himself. He now 
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I'etired to the &mily estate in the country, where he spent 
five years in quaffing still deeper draughts from the foun- 
tains of learning, and prejiaring himself, by intimate and 
prolonged communion with the great minds of antiquity, 
for the sublime career he was yet to run. 

When about thirty years of ago, the society of the 
continent threw wide its inviting portals to him. Every- 
where through southern France and Italy, he was received 
with eager respect and cordial hospitality, and entertained 
by the patrons of learning and the choicest scholars, as an 
honoured guest. Rarely had a private English gentleman 
received so much flattering attention as was now accorded 
to the author of " Comus," although he visited Galileo in 
the inquisitorial dungeons, and never withheld his oAvn 
tongue fix)m the utterance of his religious opinions. The 
wonders of art, which had made Italy the glory of the 
world, were now revealed probably to the first English- 
man whose critical judgment and answering genius enabled 
him fully to appreciate them. Arcliitecture, painting, 
sculpture, music, contributed their choicest stores to 
enrich a nature so magnificently endowed, and already so 
highly cultivated. It had been his intention to continue 
his journey to Greece, the earlier home of the arts; but 
his tour was abruptly terminated, for his patriotic ear now 
caught the first mutterings of the storm which was gather- 
ing to break upon his beloved native land. At the crisis 
of the Revolution, England needed every faithful son at 
home. Thither, therefore, he hastened to do what in 
him lay, in the coming battle for human rights. Humble 
enough was the weapon at first placed within his grasp — 
neither the sword of a captain, nor the pike of an invin- 
cible — only a pedagogue's switch. But he that is faithful 
in the least, shall he not be counted worthy of the 
greatest? So John Milton used the birch with a zeal 
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rarely surpassed by a schoolmaster, as the backs of his 
scholars testified, and did what he could to ground them 
well in the knowledge of the classics. 

Later, Providence summoned him to the use of another 
instrument, in the wielding of which he was already well 
versed. The hosts of England were arrayed in unbrotherly 
battle against each other. Cavaliers and Eoundheads 
were joined in the fearful shock, and from the din and 
cloud strode forth the gigantic figure of Oliver, leading 
his Ironsides to victoiy. Cromwell's sword, like that of 
Gideon of old, wrought marvellous things. What that 
sword was in battle, was Milton's pen in controversy; 
the foremost and most trenchant weapon in the defence 
of the Eevolution, and the rights of men. A fearful an- 
tagonist was he, answering to his own magnificent descrip- 
tion of a champion of the truth. " Zeal," he says, in the 
most fiery and vehement prose-poetry in the English 
language, "whose substance is ethereal, arming in complete 
diamond, ascends his fiery chariot drawn with two blazing 
meteors, figured like beasts, but of a higher breed than 
any the zodiac yields — resembling two of those four which 
Ezekiel and St. Jolm saw : the one visaged like a lion, to 
express power, high authority, and indignation, the other 
of countenance like a man, to cast derision and scorn upon 
perverse and fi'audulent seducers ; with these, the invin- 
cible warrior Zeal, shaking loosely the slack reins, drives 
over the heads of scarlet prelates and such as arc insolent 
to maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks imder his 
flaming wheels." 

Nor was it needful that he should defend liberty from 
its open foes only. On the triumph of the Presbyterians 
in the severe contest, they sought to hamper and restrict 
the liberty of the press, following hard after the evil ex- 
ample of despotic' king and hierarchic church. He now 
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stands up before the parliament and the world, to utter 
bis immortal oration, the grandest in our own, perhaps in 
any language, in behalf of the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing. Hear him, as he pleads for the charter freedom 
in every land and age : — 

" I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in 
the Church and Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye 
how books demean themselves, as well as men ; and there- 
after to confine in prison, and do sharpest justice on them 
as male&ctors ; for books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a progeny of life in them, to be as active 
as that soul was whose progeny they are. Nay, they do 
preserve, as in vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of 
that living intellect that bred them. I know they are as 
lively and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous 
dragon's teeth ; and being sown up and down, may chance 
to spring up armed men. 

" And yet on the other hand, tmless wariness be used, 
as good almost kill a man as kill a good book. Who kills 
a man, kills a reasonable creature, God's image ; but ho 
who destroys a good book, kills reason itself; kills the 
image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a 
burden to the earth ; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life. It is true no age can 
restore a life whereof perhaps there is no great loss ; and 
revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected 
truth, for want of which whole nations fare worse. We 
shoiild be wary, therefore, what persecution we raise 
against the living labours of public men, how we spill that 
seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up in books; 
since we see a kind of homicide may be thus committed, 
sometimes a martyrdom ; and if it extend to the whole 
impresmon, a kind 0/ massacre, whereof t\ie ex^Q."vxX\Q»TL ^xA^ 
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not in the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at the 
ethereal and fifth essence, the breath of reason itself — 
slays an immortality rather than a life." 

He now, by the assaults of foreign hirelings, is siun- 
moned to the " Defence of the People of England. " He 
ia seated in his study, carpet of rushes beneath his feetj 
the walls decorated with green hangings, on one side his 
much used organ, and in the middle of the room his 
A\Titing table, at Avhich he sits as if chained. Never 
did galley-slave ply the oar more constantly than he 
the pen. But what is this? Is daylight fading in the 
west, and twilight creeping on ? For the page is melt- 
ing away before his eyes. Nay, for as he casts his 
glance through the window, catching sight of vernal 
green and trees, he beholds bright masses of simshine 
lying on the earth. He lays down his pen and betakes 
hi in to the organ, to refresh himself a while with those 
strains which seem to bear the human spirit aloft above 
ihe darkness and storms of life. As the last chord is 
sti-uck, he rises like a giant refreshed with new wine, 
to prosecute his scholastic labours. But the letters are 
blurred and indistinct. A misty veil seems to have risen 
between himself and the ktely written page. Can it be 
that sight is fading? The physicians are summoned. 
They declare upon examination that the work must be 
given up. " But the work cannot be given up ; for it is 
the defence of England." Nevertheless, say the doctors, 
the public weal must be surrendered co private good. 
" The price at which tlie world will buy that book, John 
I^Iilton, is thy blindness." " Is it so ? then must the 
sacrifice be made." 

There is a grand temple, wherein have been ffered 
many oblations and sacrifices for the good of mankind ; 
where stalwart men and fragile women, mailed warriors 
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and studious monks, watchers in the dwellings of woe, 
and sailors upon the stormy main, nurses at the bedside 
of pestilence, and miners for the ricli ore of truth, have 
laid down youth and ease, worldly comfort nnd the fair 
speech of their fellows, for the lasting good of humanity. 
In the deepening twilight, up the broad aisle, there M-alks 
calmly and without ostentation a man in tlie prime of 
life. His step is slow and solenm, as befits the occasion. 
He kneels before the altar, that altar upon which so many 
precious gifts had been placed before ; while humbly, reve- 
rently, he surrenders, for the good of his country and the 
world, what must have been ahnost dearer than life itself 
— his sight. Thus were those eyes which had swept the 
starry firmament, and passed beyond the range of ordinaiy 
vision ; that had lent almost the sun's glory to the land- 
scape ; that had invested natiu-e with a splendour and 
grandeur, to impart which is rarely conferred upon the 
sons of men ; that had revelled in the stores of art, and 
searched so widely and so wisely through boundless fields 
of knowledge ; those eyes which had made him familiar 
>vith Plato and Xenophon, as if they had been his school- 
mates; that had enabled him to interpret the words of 
Homer and Dante ; that had given him the power to 
learn, that he might teach his fellow-men; thus were 
thoc» eyes serenely, and without a murmur, yielded at the 
call of duty. A nobler sacrifice I hardly knoAV. Let 
him tell us of the privation in his own words : 

*' Cyriac, this three years' day these eyes, though clear 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot. 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year, 

fv man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart, or hope ; hut still bear up, and steer 

Eight onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

G 
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The conscieBce, friend, to have lost them ovCTplied 

In liibert^'s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world's vam mask, 
Content, though bUnd, had I no better guide." 

Let us listen to a still loftier strain : 

" When I consider how my life is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide ; 

And that one t-alent which is death to hide, 
Ijodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest he returning chide : 

* Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? ' 
I fondly ask ; but Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, * God doth not need 
Either man's work or his own gifts ; who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o'er land and ocean wiSiout rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.' " 

And now, by £flow degrees and manifold experiences, 
and not least by lihis last sad affliction, had the soul been 
nurtured, which was to 

" Assert eternal Providence,. 



And justify the ways of God to men." 

In the evil days on which his lot had now fallen, for 
the Commonwealth was ended, and Charles the Second 
had returned, he was proscribed, and his life in peril. 
Sunk in the depths of poverty, 

" With darkness and with dangers compassed round," 

he sat him down to write that work which the world has 
said is the greatest of the fruits of genius. He sent it 
forth to a ribald generation ; it was hailed with jeers and 
derision. How could Charles and his parasites apprehend 
the meaning aiid the spirit of Paradise Lost? But he 
was assured that it would live, and with calm confidence 
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mmitted it to the ftitiire ; that ftiture which, by its 
[nation, reverence, and love, has justified his lofty 

adise Lost was followed in a few years by Paradise 
Qed, and Samson Agonistes; and now nothing is 

the great bard but to die. He has sung an imnior- 
ain, and lived a life worthy of such a singer ; and 
jath rounds and completes the whole. As we stand 
e open grave in St. Giles's, Cripplegate, with the 
party of his contemporaries who are here to pay 
;he last sad tribute of respect, we repeat the words 

he used of his own blind hero : 



" SamBon has quit him 



Like Samson, and heroically has finished 

A life heroic. 

Nothing is here ior tears, nothing to wail, 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness^ no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and fair." 

we look aroTind upon the strife of little souls, and 
the petty prizes for which they are contending; 
i hear upon all hands the wails of discontent and 
laint, and feel how few are the mighty and the 
to cheer us with the light of their presence,, 
^e inspiration of their example and their words, 
!e strongly tempted to join in the grave reproach 
)rdsworth^s sonnet : 

" Milton ! thou shouldst be Hving at this hour, 
England hath need of thee; she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters ; — altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men. 

raise us up ; return to us again. 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose soimd was like the sea : 
Pure as the naked heaven, majestic, fr^e. 

g2 
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Yet dicUt thou travel on life's common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 

Thus have I attempted to show by these examples, 
how men have struggled, with undaunted front, against 
the severest misfortune and privation, making head 
against calamity, revealing the latent resources of our 
nature, vindicating the compensations which God has 
made to wait upon every condition of man's life. We 
have seen men, without the light, achieving eminence 
in abstract and natural science, in history and poetry, 
performing feats which would be esteemed well-nigh 
prodigies even for those who possessed their vision. 

There is one department, however, wherein I am 
obliged to record the inferiority of the blind. I mean 
that of spoken eloquence. There is a popular fallacy 
that this is a profession wherein the blind may readily 
excel ; to which Mr. Wirt's celebrated description of the 
Blind Preacher, in his letters of the British Spy, has 
given still greater currency. I will not charge that 
distinguished person with intentional extravagance; but 
his picture is an exaggeration. His own mind was 
in a morbid and excited state; profoundly impressed 
by the Sabbath-like stillness of the forest ; the grassy 
turf illimiined by flashes of simshine, and speckled by 
the twinkling shadows of the leaves; while through the 
trees appears the modest country church. Brooding over 
a youth misspent, haunted by the phantoms of reniorw 
and despair, he crosses the threshold of the house of God, 
to hear if any word can be spoken tliat will dispel his 
gloom. An aged man stands in the desk. Silvery locks 
fall down hie dioulders. His voice is tremulous from age. 
His maimer of simple fervour betokeixs the deepest eamest- 
aew. As the hearer looks more nJ^Trowly, he perceives 
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that the speaker is blind. His own condition, the scene, 
the sightless apostle of the truth, all combine to arouse 
him to a pitch of enthusiasm ; and he pronounces Waddell 
the most eloquent of men. 

That Mr. Wirt on this occasion may have found him so, 
I do not question. But that the audience under ordinary 
conditions would have been affected to the same or to an 
approaching degi'ec, I cannot believe. Excel as the blind 
may in literature, the magic wand of the great orator 
cannot be given to them. Shall I demonstrate my position ? 
When you are engaged in conversation, is it not requisite, 
in order to the fullest interest and animation, that you 
have the tribute of your companion's eye ? Is it possible 
for you to sustain a prolonged and exciting conversation 
in a dark room ? CJan you make a friend or intimate of 
any person who, when you speak to him, averts his glance? 
No, is the unmistakable ans^ver to this question. Why ? 
You come to your deepest acquaintance with others' 
sensibilities, whereby youi* own arc kindled, tlirough their 
eyes and your own. The sweetest and mightiest tie which 
binds us to eachothei' — sympathy — whose glow kindles our 
enthusiasm, whose magic power enables us to transfer our 
life into another's life, to pervade our own imagination 
with another's being, reveals itself, not through the poor 
ministry of .*<rtls, but in the divine expression of the 
human llSe, which concenti*ates and glorifies itself in the 
electric flashing of the eyes. These orbs are the mirrors of 
the soul ; the lights which kindle the fires of friendship 
and affection. 

Again : you are a public speaker. Suppose you are 
called upon to address an audience from behind a screen ; 
or with your face turned to the wall ; or with a bandage 
across your eyes. Would your words have power^ or your 
nature inspiration? Picture Demoativetiea ox CNsq ^^- 

o 3 
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dressing an audience, they hanging breathless on his lips, 
when suddenly the lights go out. No poise of oharacter, 
no self-possession, no absorption of the speaker in his 
theme is equal to such a crisis. No spell of eloquence is 
mighty enough to hold an audience together under such 
circmnstances. There can be neither speaking nor hearing 
in the dark. 

What is the secret of the richest, greatest eloquence ? 
Neither in finish of style, nor in force of logic, nor aifflu- 
ence of diction, nor grace of manner, nor pomp of imagi- 
nation, nor in all of these combined, is it to be found. It 
may be accompanied by these — ^it may be destitute of 
them. It is in the man — ^feeling his theme, feeling his 
audience, and making them feel the theme and himself. 
He pursues the line of his thought ; a sentence is dropped 
which faMa like a landing spark into the breast of some 
one present. The light of that spark shoots up to his eyes, 
and sends an answer to the speaker. The telegraphic 
signal is felt, and the speaker is instantly tenfold the 
stronger ; he believes what he is saying more deeply than 
before when a second sentence creates a response in 
another part of the house. As he proceeds, the listless 
are arrested, the lethargic are startled into attention, 
tokens of sympathy and emotion flash out upon him from 
every portioj;i of the audience. That audience has lent to 
him its strength. It is the same double action wtdch 
characterises every movement of ,the universe ; action and 
re-action ; Ijhe speaker giving the best that is in him to his 
hearers, they lending the divinest portion of themselves 
to him. This tidal movement of sympathy, this magnetic 
action, awakening and answering in the eyes of speaker 
and hearer, by which he is filled with their life, and 
.they perys^ed by his .thought, is to me the secret and the 
condition of real eloquence ; and clearly this condition is 
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one unattainable bj a man destitute of fdght. His audience 
may yield him their deepest, holiest sympathies, yet how 
can he be made aware of this 7 Between himself and them 
a great gulf is fixed, over which no man may pass. His 
discourse is a soliloquy spoken to his own ear; his 
imagination the only gauge which he possesses of the 
appreciativeness of his audience. Ilis words may be 
beneath them, or above them ; his thoughts may be lofly, 
almost divine ; his convictions may reach to the very roots 
of his being ; his voice may be sweet as thrilling music, 
and yet, so &r as the last and highest requisite of eloquence 
is concerned, he might as well be speaking to the trees. 
His audience is not a reality, but only the product of his 
imagination. He is wholly incompetent to appreciate or 
receive any sympathetic response which they may be 
disposed to render him. Such inspiration as he may have 
is the influence of his subject upon his own mind and 
heart. The answer of the human eye, the mightiest 
quickener of eloquence, is for ever withholden from him. 
Therefore, I have said that this sphere of power and dis- 
tinction is shut up against him. The blind may achieve 
the laurel o£ the poet, the fame of the historian, but his 
hand can never wield the wand of enchantment which is 
given to the great orator. 

Cheerfully do I turn me now to look upon some of the 
compensations which underlie and bless the lot of those 
who sit in darkness. Forlorn indeed, and wretched, does 
their state at first sight seem. Shut out from vision of 
mountains and oceans, without a message from sun or star ; 
cheered by no pleasant sight of corn-fields, or meadows 
dotted with flocks and herds; amused to the dreamy 
twilight of the deep forest, or the silvery gleam of the 
brook as it breaks into simshine ; imtaught in any alphabet 
by which to interpret the craft of tW \>m\^eK^ ^x ^^ 

Q 4 
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miracles of painting or sculpture, the condition of the blind 
seems dreary and dismal enough — quite enough to justify 
the pathetic recital of Milton : 

" Thus with the year 



Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Siin'ouuds me ; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut ofF, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature's works to me expimged and rased. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out." 

I have already had occasion to hint at the exquisite 
training imparted to the other senses by reason of the 
absence of this princely one ; the delicacy of the touch, 
amounting almost to the development of another sense, so 
quick do the nerves become in their apprehension of 
forms and distances. But the balance of facilities -is 
maintained chiefly through the ear ; and upon reflection, 
is it not through this organ that the largest contributions 
to liappiness are made from without? Wordsworth has 
declared the capabilities of the ear, in lines as philosophi- 
cally acciu'ate in their analysis, as their measure is poeti- 
cally beautiful : 

*• Thy functions are ethereal, 

As if within tliee dwelt a glancing mind, 
Organ of vision ! and a spirit aerial 

Informs the cell of hearing, dark and blind, 
Intricate labyrinth, more dread for thought 
• To enter than oracular cave ; 
Strict passage, through which sighs are brought. 

And whispers, for the heart, their slave : 

* * * and warbled air, 

Whose piercing sweetness can unloose 
The chains of frenzy, or entice a smile 

Into the ambush of despair ; 
Hosannaa pealing down the long drawn aisle, 
And requiems answer'd by the pxxVae ^■8L\\ie«i\% 
Doroiitly, in life's last retreats. 
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# * # # # 

Blest be the song, that brightens 

The blind man's gloom, exalts the veteran's mirth ; 
Nor scom'd the peasant's whistling breath, that lightens 

His duteous toil of furrowing the green earth. 
For the tired slave song lifts the languid oar, 

And bids it aptly fall, with chime 
That beautifies the fairest shore, 

And mitigates the harshest clime." 

The state of constant vigilance in which tlie blind man 
is required to keep his perceptive faculties, begets habits of 
the acutest and widest observation. His acquaintance with 
the facts occun*ing immediately in his own neighbourhood, 
will probably be more thorough and complete than that 
of his seeing companions. Moreover, it is needful that 
that which he discerns and learns should be well retained ; 
incapable of reference, he jnust needs have, and the need 
begets, an ample and retentive memory. Others acquire 
the treasures of knowledge with ease, and scatter them 
with prodigality. He acquires with toil, and thriftily 
hoards his possessions. It is not because natui*e has en- 
dowed him with a better memory than other men, but 
because necessity is urging him to acquire it, that he 
possesses, in such high condition, this much-coveted per- 
fection of development. Forgetfulness is the offspring of 
inattention and sloth ; vivid recollection is the product of 
the natural faculty, cai'efiilly disciplined. A man rarely 
works when he can help it. A taskmaster of some sort is 
usually required to urge him to his duty. Herein the blind 
man's need is the blind man's gain. He pays the price in 
effort ; and receives the rewaixl in improvement. But I 
need not prosecute this inquiry further into the realm of 
liis intellectual nature. All his richest gains there would 
be as dross, were there nothing better given to cheer and 
comfort him. The dearest compensation awotded t» tKe 
blind, aa I reckon it, is the love wluch aUeu^% '^^j ^Xfc^^ 
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I am told that thia is a cold, hard world ; that man is the 
devil's child ; that the child's works are worthy the off- 
spring of the father. I am assured that selfishness is the 
nding law of life ; that friendship is a name, and love a 
deceit. 

So have I not found the world or man. Will you 
accept my testimony on this point ? It has fallen to my 
lot to travel as widely in this country as perhaps any 
man of my age. My wayfai'ings have taken me to the 
boundless prairies of the West, to the cotton planattions 
of the South, the farms of the Middle States, and the 
manuferCturing towns of New England. My path has 
run fey the margin of the Atlantic, on the shores of the 
great lakes, by the banks of the Mississippi, and along the 
verge of the Gulf. I have travelled by every means of 
conveyance, on foot and on horseback, in canal boats and 
in stages, on railcars and steamboats. Ahnost all my 
journeys have been prosecuted alone. My comparatively 
helpless condition has often thrown me upon the care of 
strangers. I have been obliged to appeal for assistance to 
gentlemen and loafers ; to the negro slave or his master ; 
to railroad conductors and to hotel landlords ; to waiters 
and hack-drivers ; to men represented as the coarsest and 
harshest of their kind. At times I have had no choice 
but to address men when in a towering passion, when 
their mouths were filled with oaths and blasphemy ; and 
I have ,to say that never have I spoken to a fellow-man — 
but once — saying that I could not see, and asking him to 
do the thing I needed, and been turned empty away. 

At this spell of the feeble, the hardest fibres of man's 
nature dissolve to the tenderness of a woman's, and the 
gentleness of a mother takes the place of revolting coarse- 
ness and brutality. Such is the result of my acquaintance 
with maakind ; a result, too, 'wViic\i 1 \>^\e^Q; Sx. \n^\ \s^ 
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found upon examination , nearly all other persons partially 
or totally deprived of sight haye been brought. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the sightless man sees the best 
side of human nature— the blind man is an optimist. 
With all its faults and yices, with all its sins and crimes, 
there is ever to be found lurking in oxu: nature a kindly 
sensibility, a genial helpful sympathy, toward those who 
are suffering and distressed ; and those deprived of sight 
appear to me to share a larger portion of this holy treasiu*o 
than any other class of the afflicted. Though the natiiral 
sun be blotted from their vision, hmnan affection, by its 
ministering care, well-nigh replaces it. Though the uni- 
verse of visual beauty be a blank, soft voices and kind 
hands create another, perhaps a lovelier world : for thosc^ 
who are thrown by calamity into the arms of Providence, 
Providence assures protection, and appoints angels whose 
changeless and gladdening office is to smooth their way 
and stay their steps, and yield guardianship and succour. 
The heavy laden are dear to God ; and man has not so 
utterly lost God's image as not to be kind to those whom 
the Father loveth. 

Nor are there any so bereaved and desolate but that 
they are, as it were, hedged about with blessings. No lot 
of human life is so hard and burdened that sure mercies 
are not promised — that constant benedictions will not 
descend upon it. I know that the years bring to us pain 
and sorrow ; that no man's experience is complete excej t 
anguish have done its work upon him ; I know that there 
come times in the life of every one of us, when God seems 
to have deserted us, and hope is dead. The night season 
forms a fearfrd period in the life of all; and then the 
heart of cheer seems a mockery, and the voice of music a 
cruel jest. But it is not so; believe me, it ia "Olg^ ^ss. 
Patience, content, and hope are the leaaona tSuaxv. «fc\* \3l% v<^ 
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loam ; and to him that leameth, God giveth songs in tl 
night. With that man it is well ; for this is wisdom, i 
piicc of Avhich is^bove rubies. 

1 cannot better conclude than by a noble poem, t 
work of a gifted countiywoman of our own, and } 
attributed by many in this country and in England, 
the gi'eat singer himself. The linea were composed 
Elizabeth Lloyd, a lady of Philadelphia, and are siippos 
to be written by Milton in his blindness : 

*' I am old and blind — 

Men point to me as smitten by God's frown — 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind ; 
Yet I am not cast do\»'n. 

*' I am weak, yet strong ; 
. I murmur not that I no longer see ; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father supreme, to thee. 

" Oh, merciful One ! 

AVhen men are furthest, then thou art mo*<t noar ; 
"When friends pass by me, and my weaknew? shun, — 
Tliy chariot I hear. 

" Thy glorious face 

Is leaning towards me, and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place, 
And there is no more night. 

" On my bended knee 

I recognise thy purpose clearly sho^ii : 
My vision thou hast dimm'd, that I may see 
Thyself, thyself alone. 

*• I have nought to fear — 

This darkness is the shadow of thy \17ng, 
Beneath it I am almost sacred ; here 
Can come no evil thing. 

*' Oh ! I seem to stand 

Trembling, where foot of mortal ne'er hath been, 
"Wrapt in the radiance of that sinless land 
"Which eye hath never seen. 

" Visions come and go — 

Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
From angel Ups I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song. 
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" It is nothing now, 

When Heaven is opening on my sightless eyes, 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow, 
That earth in darkness lies. 

" In a pure clime 

My being fills with rapture ; waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit — strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 

" Give me now my lyre, 

I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire. 
Lit by no skill of mine." 
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AN HOUR'S TALK ABOUT WOMAN. 



Never has there been a period in the history of our 
country when social questions excited so profound and 
general an interest as at the present hour. The mind of 
the country seems to be in an almost anarchical condition. 
Speculatists are rife ; theories without end throng the 
path of the intellectual inquirer; and the school, the state, 
the £imily, the church, are in turn questioned as to the 
reasons and justifications of their existence. The voice 
of denunciation is loud in the land against existing 
institutions, in advocacy of a complete change and wiser 
re-organization in all the objects of our belief, in all the 
forms of our life. Never was there the same petulant and 
resentful crusade waged against the memories of the past, 
against what are called in derision " time-honoured insti- 
tutions." Not the least loudly and warmly discussed of 
these topics is, what has come to be styled the '' woman 
question." Its importance will justify any amount of 
consideration, even the largest ; but it. is questionable if 
that importance will vindicate the attitude and 'style 
assumed by some of the disputants. It may be the 
prejudice of an " old fogy ; " but, nevertheless, one 
shrinks from seeing a wonaftp exposing herself upon 
the rostrum, or at the dinner- table, in the fact of 
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speech-making, subjected to the jeers and hisses of an 
idle and vulgar crowd, or gaining the equivocal applause 
of a rabid and fanatical minority. Let us confess that 
it does violence to our prejudices, or to something 
deeper and holier, to hear a woman's voice strained 
and cracked, in the attempt to galvanize an audience 
into the acceptance of her formulas, or into an enthu- 
siasm of sympathy. 

That women have their rights, and, wliat is unfortu- 
nately time, their wrongs, great, deep, and terrible, no fidr- 
minded man can question. Possibly it may be a matter 
of taste, possibly a deeper difference, which divides us 
from the feminine agitators. Let us leave these imitators 
of Demosthenes, these matrons — or maidens — who are 
emulous of the renowTi of Cicero, to their platforms and 
conventions, in imdisputed possession of their ill-timed 
and unfortunate celebrity ; and spend a little time quietly 
and after our own fashion, in considering the aspect of 
wonaan's sphere and woman's duties. 

While radicalism is vengefully trumpeting the doom of 
the present order of things, is with pomp and circumstance 
heralding the new creation which is to emerge from the 
debris of the present ; conservatism, upon the other hand, 
is apt to gratulate itself upon the Christian tone, temper, 
and spirit of our age and coimtry, intimating, if not 
directly avowing, that among certain communities as- 
sembled in Christian sanctuaries, and associated in divers 
angelic organizations, the law given by the Nazarene is 
fully recognised and implicitly obeyed ; and that, in virtue 
of the savour of this, the only genuine salt of the earth, 
the state of society is about as good and happy as the 
possibilities will permit. The one class of interpreters 
would assure us that the family, on its present basis, is a 
sham ; that marriage is a legal prostitution ; that woman 
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is a slave. The other exponentH of the life of the world 
are disposed to insist that the family is a paradisiacal 
state, and that the laws, immunities, and circumstances of 
women are admirably adapted to their situation, needing 
no improyement. " Christian America'' is a compliment 
not seldom bestowed upon our self-admiring countrymen, 
by their elegant and accurate orators. As a practical 
commentary upon the Christianity of America, let me 
invite your attention to two classes of our women — I mean 
the poor and the outcasts. It is an inquiry to which you 
are urged by self-interest as well as humanity ; for amongst 
our rapid mutations, our sudden changes of position and 
fortune, no man can tell how soon his own wift^ and 
daughters may be dragged into the garrets of the one, or 
hurled into the hells of the other. 

What are the resources available to a woman who is 
obliged to get her own bread ? To teach, to stand behind 
a counter, to sew, to wash. The endowments and attain- 
ments of a small class open to them the competition for 
the imcertain prizes of literature ; a lottery, by the way, 
where the blanks fearfully outnumber the prizes. Sad 
enough is the state of any one who must write for bread ; 
pitiable to the last degree, as it seems to me, is the con- 
dition of A woman forced to this extremity ; but what 
shall I say of the other chances which are open to 
women ? What is the attitude of society towards them? 
That of a champion to defend or to espouse their cause ? 
That of a Mend to cheer or succour ? That of an acquaint- 
ance even, to recognise with an approving smile and bow ? 
I hazard little in declaring that the relation is 4^t of a 
taskmaster and oppressor. Hundreds of places ofeiMl^ 
employment and remimerative profit, the duties of virhiefc" 
could be perfectly performed by women, are now usitrped^ 
by men; and within thenarrow boimdaries allotted to. 
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women, hard indeed is the woit, and trifling the oompen- 
Hation. Let a man and a woman, equally versed in the 
Hcience of music, equally gifled to instruct in its art, 
seek professional employment in teaching it. He will 
command a remuneration of from one-third to two>thirds 
more than slie. The world degrades the sex into infe- 
riority, and women themselves are apt to be the first in 
inflicting this dignity. The rule here stated holds good 
in other spheres of labour. A male cook ^vill receive 
from two to ten times as much as a woman ; and a tailor 
can live in comfort, and even make a fortune ; while a 
shirt-maker gains scanty subsistence, or is reduced to the 
verge of stiiiTation. Stern and angiy as the vengeful 
Nemesis, appears to be the fate presiding over those 
women who must gain their daily bread by daily toil. 
The terrible scenes and facts upon which the eyes of the 
world were first opened, and in favour of which the world's 
best sympathies were invoked by that noble man, Thomas 
Hood, have not yet been banished or annihilated from 
our centres of civilization and refinement. There are 
to-day in New York and in other cities thi-oughout the 
land, many gaunt and haggard fonns, worn to the bone 
by ."vnant and wretchedness, who might with fearfiil truth 
and propriety recite, as the tale of their own life, the 
" Song of the Shirt." And yet we are a most Christian 
people, and live in a most Christian age ! 

What a fearful exposition of the workings and cha- 
ractieristics of our civilization is presented to every 
pedestrian upon Broadway ailer night&ll ! Bedizened 
forms, brazen fiices, hoarse or metallic voices, which in 
themselves announce the sin of their owners, and at- 
test their curse, greet us at every step. And these 
are women whose infant brows were bedewed by aa 
gentle tears as ever fell from our own mothers' eyes; 
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whose childish steps were watched with as tender a 
solicitude; whose way was consecrated by as constant 
and fervent prayers ! All these were once inmates 
of homes such as our daughters have ; and now they 
are wanderers, with a brand upon their brow, more ac- 
cursed and withering than Cain's. They liave forfeited, 
reiqpect, affection, hope, heaven. They are doomed to tlic 
worm that dieth not, and to the fire that is not quenched. 
Not only does their own conscience thunder the curses of 
the violated law, and guilt enfold them in its dark robe, 
but society declares their crime unpardonable. For that ^ 
sin in a woman there is no remission. For man, however, 
there is plenteous grace and fullest absolution. Tlic 
serpent enters the bower; he assails the weakest yet 
strongest part of her nature ; not openly — for one glance 
of her maiden innocence would blast him— but Avitli 
guile. The language of love is used ; the power of love 
is wrested from its divine agency, to be made a hellish 
instrument. Confidence, and the heart's most sacred 
feelings, are won. Then comes the ruin ; and the god of 
this world — our most Christian society — drives the woman 
forth from Eden to wander a fugitive and an outca8t,*but 
receives the snake into its most cherished embmce. The 
woman is condemned to woe, world without end ; but the 
man is accepted as an ornament of our best society. We 
introduce him to our wiyes and daughters ; if his crimes 
are spoken of, we significantly hint at " wild oats," or 
»peak in studied phrase of " youthful indiscretions. " 
Mamma suggests that all young men are a little wild, but 
marriage cures them of that ; and oiu* young ladies think 
him only the more interesting because he is esteemed a 
" fast young man." You knowingly permit the roue to 
embrace your daughter in the dance ; you entrust her to 
his care in long walks and rides ; you permit the seducer 
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to lead your daughter to the altar, and give h 
paternal blessing; and at the same time soothe 
into complacency at being one of a " most rei 
people," and a " most Christian society." The fk 
of God is despoiled and shattered, and the icon 
accepted as respectable and worthy. 

Oh, the weary foot^ls and despairing hearts 
the graves of the five-and-twenty thousand lost v 
the city of New- York ! Their mournful dirge 1 
sung by the same great-hearted poet who ain 
strains of the Song of the Shirt. Let him tell 
of one of them, for it is the story of the class : 

** Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 

Under the sun ! 
Oh, it was pitiful ! 
Near tt, whole city full, 

Home she had none. 

*' Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly, 

Feelings had changed ; 
Lore by harsh evidence 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Ever God's providence 

Seeming estranged. 

" Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river. 

With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 

*' The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch. 

Or the black flowing river : 
Mad from life's history. 
Glad to death's mystery 

Swifttobehurrd — 
Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of the world ! 
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" In she plunged boldlj 
No matter how ooldlj 

The dark river ran, — 
Oyer the brink of it, 
Picture it, think of it, 

Dissolute man ! 
Lare in it, drink of it 

Then, if you can ! 

** Take her up tenderly, 

lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair! 
Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly. 

Decently — kindly — 
Smoothe and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them. 

Staring so blindly ! 

" Dreadfully staring 

Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing. 
Fixed on futurity. 

" Perishing gloomily. 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 
Into her rest. — 
Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly. 
Over her breast I 

" Owning her weakness. 
Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour ! " 

When tragedies more terrible than any performed in 
the mimic representations of the stage, atrocious in their 
inception, harrowing and ruinous in their close, wherein 
a human soul is lost beyond remedy, are taking place all 
around us, can we felicitate ourselves upon the happy and 
prosperous state of our social structure, or deny that there 
are grare evils, demanding our prompt recognition, and 
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such earnest and thorough remedial action as 
be able to adopt ? 

Let me invite you to the consideration of the ^ 
proposition, with the practical application to 1 
of it. In proportion as we recognise more fi 
truest work and cultiu'e of human life, we shal 
ciate the sphere and influence of woman. The w 
becomes, the more clearly does he see that his true 
lies not in the physical or intellectual side of hi; 
but in his moral and emotional powers. We b 
•the vaunt seems just, of the achievements of mir 
conquests over the material creation. The iro 
with his breath of fire, his sinews of steel, his 
thunder, and tread as of armies, has been harnes 
our service. His pace naiTOWs the continents air 
hand-breadths. His speed upon the deep rendi 
wings of the wind" an antiquated figure. The lig 
arrested in its wild flash, and tamely submits 
our messages. The subtlest and mightiest force 
universe are made purveyors to our necessities an 
luxuries. Commerce has belted the world with 
and richer zone than ever clasped the waist of ( 
Light, heat, electricity, galvanism, are chained ca 
the wheels of the conqueror, as he sweeps alon 
triumphal procession. As we watch this royal 
with swelling hearts and praiseful voices, we 
How noble, how divine a thing is man ! But h 
a victim of infirmity, disease, and death. A 
sand may blind him ; the meanest insect may 
fetal woimd. He may bridge the ocean, but h 
purchase immimity from pain. He may count t 
and weigh them ; but ague shrivels and tortures 
fever scathes him with its fiery breath. In the 
his triumphs he is oppressed by the conscious) 
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infinity stretches far beyond him, untouched and unattaui- 
able. £Yen coidd he raise himself immeasurably above 
his present pinnacle — could he master the forces that now 
evade him — could he marshal the stars into his service- 
he must still call destruction his mother, and the worm 
his sister* The grandest exploits of the intellect more 
display its weakness than its strength. Its richest stores 
of knowledge only prove to it its poverty. The saddening 
consciousness of ignorance haa ever been esteemed the 
first step to understanding; and those men that ha^ve 
trayelled the widest circuits in the pm*suit of truth, have 
ended their journey with the conviction of how little they 
knew. "He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sor- 
row ;" " Much study is a weariness to the flesh." Tliese 
sayings were not new in the time of Solomon, nor arc they 
old to-day. 

I would not imdervalue man's mental qualities, or the 
attainments of our scholarsliip or science, but would 
simply urge that his loftiest strength, the divinest part 
of himself, is not upon that side of his nature. These 
are to be found in his capacity to do good — to exercise 
Jiimself in alleviating the sorrows, in elevating the con- 
dition of others — and not only so, but in the disposi- 
tion and settled purpose thus to dedicate his energies. 
There is no man so humble that a career of benevolence 
is not noble to him ; no attainments too moderate for 
even open usefulness in this service. Two mites, the 
offering of a lonely yet loving heart, commemorated by 
one who appreciated moral excellence as infinitely above 
all other power, are held as a priceless treasure in 
the heart of the world ; whilst the magnificent temple 
in whose treasury the offering was deposited, has dis- 
appeared from the earth, leaving only a mournful tale 
mi moral. We treasury the memory of the one brief 
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and simple story of the box of spikenard, offered by { 
woman's affection, more than all the Eabbinical ieaminj 
of the Talmud and Cabala — ^more than the whole body c 
the Jewish theology. Plutarch has transmitted to u 
the record of nearly all that were illustrious in actioi 
celebrated for wisdom, renowned for eloquence or virtue 
among generals, statesmen, philosophers, and orators c 
antiquity. Yet what is the value of all the classic m( 
mories from the pen of Trajan's preceptor, as compare 
with the imaffected recital by publicans and fishermen • 
the life of one who seemed to be a Jewish peasant ? Tl 
emblazonry of genius, the splendour of art, the iame 
wisdom and of arms, fade like the stars at dawn, at tl 
humble narrative of a life which was spent in doing goo 
We admire Demosthenes and Scipio ; with curious stuc 
we pry into the life of Socrates and the writings of Plat< 
but we revere and love the friend of harlots and sinnei 
If the history of the last twenty centuries teaches us an; 
thing, it is, that man's duty is to be found in imitatii 
the life of Jesus — in acquiring the mind that was in Hii 
He is the standard of character ; by his life and wor 
we yet judge of manners and principles, in the heart 
the most polished civilization. 

Compare two of the men of the last century. Th6 g\ 
was a Frenchman ; graceful in manners, of charmii 
address, a favourite of coiu-ts, brilliant in wit, vivacio 
in conversation, the soul of every gay circle, possessed 
acute intelligence, diligence in study, subtlety and disci 
mination in criticism ; he was the prince of a sect of ph 
losophers then all powerful, now almost forgotten — t] 
Encyclopaedists. His life was passed between the court ai 
the cloister ; now amid the dazzling glare of royal pomp ai 
pageant, then immured within a lonely cell, his only con 
panions books and the midnight lamp. He was flatten 
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bj the most brilliant and fashionable women of the time ; 
his mots were the most arrowy and sparkling of a period 
renowned for witty men. His society was courted by the 
great ; his company was coveted by kings ; scholars 
Bonght his opinions, as the ancient Greeks consulted the 
oracle at Delphi. He was the idol of the populace ; he 
entered Paris in triumphal procession. One might almost 
say without hyperbole, that the worlds of fashion, of 
letters, of science, and of art, were at the feet of this 
dictator. And what was the end ? He retired from the 
court of Frederic the Great, where he had been received 
by that monarch with almost royal honours, declaring 
that his only business there had been to wash the king's 
dirty linen.* He dedicated his great powers, his un- 
equalled wit, eloquence, learning, and well-nigh matchless 
style, together with a long life, to what he called an 
endeavour to free his country and the world from the 
thraldom of superstition, from* the domination of despotism 
— ^to what really was wicked though unconscious partner- 
ship with the Grand Monarque, which gave to his 
country the French Revolution, and to Europe a war of 
five-and-twenty years, which cost France alone more 
than one thousand millions of dollars and three millions 
of men. 

Such is Voltaire ; a monument to teach the world what 
is an intellect without a heart. 

John Howard was an English shop-boy, and in after-life 
an English farmer ; with so little education that he could 
neither write nor speak correctly ; with intellect so narrow 
and moderate that it scarcely deserves the designation of 
mediocre ; slow and stammering of speech, with a consti- 

* Beferring to his attempts at correcting the king's poetical and 
ibn liknzy eempositionB. 
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tution 8hatt«i*ed by life-long disease, the victim of coD' 
Btant pain and feebleness. One might almost say he had 
nothing but a heart and an iron will, together with a prac- 
tical shrewdness, the heir-loom of the commercial classes 
of England. Kings sought the friendship of this man, and 
had their overtures declined. Ck)urtly and noble throngs 
tried to pay him honour, but he shrank &om their aaloona 
and their homage ; his place was not with them. His 
realm was the prison world of Europe ; his study was the 
dungeon, within whose dark and noisome cells he stooped 
over crushed and dying men, to see if he could not read 
in their glazing eyes some intimation of God^s image, 
which he might interpret to their fellows without, more 
prosperous and more innocent, and thereby bring these 
forgotten men and brethren within the pale of human 
sympathy. lie shunned the abodes of the great and the 
praise of men, but made the lazar-house his dwelling- 
place, and companioned with the victims of the plague. 
Wherever men groaned in a captivity worse than death, or 
suffered from injustice, calamity, and pestilence, — wher- 
ever were shrieks whose piercing agony diives the cold 
blood back to the heart, or sights whose revolting cruelty 
makes the heart itself stand still, — thither he came as 
a merciful witness, as a 8>vifl angel. His office was the 
instauration of modem philanthropy. 

Let any one tell me, which was the nobler man, which 
the grander life ? What duty of gratitude docs the world 
owe the gifted Frenchman? What age shall forget the 
unlettered Englishman, whose work was to find those who 
were sick, naked, and imprisoned, and then to visit, com- 
fort, and relieve them ? To give a cup of cold water to 
famished lips, in the spirit of human brotherhood, is a 
more majestic and glorious"'act than to write an Encyclo- 
piedia, where the object is worldly d\ft\iaic\.\o\i ot x^xnsmera- 
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tion. To speak a true word of forgiveness to one who lias 
injured jou, is a sublimer act than to have gained the 
victory of Austerlitz. 

The self-educating power of a good life is worth an 
instant's consideration. Whatever the influence of our 
conduct upon others maybe, its effect upon ourselves is 
yet greater. The most fearful result of falsehood is its 
destruction of the principle and capacity of truth in our- 
selves. Dissimulation deceives no man so much as him 
who practises it ; and whatever the gambler's winnings, he 
loses more than he gains. The rogue cheats not only his 
dupe but himself; and the thief steals from himself an 
infinitely more valuable treasure than from the man he 
robs. Upon the other hand, it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. A kind word, a generous action, a self- 
forgetting heroism of affection, the devotion of patience, 
self-control, and magnanimity, shed a sense more deep and 
precious on the soul from which they come, than upon 
that to which they are offered. He who argues for truth 
and not for victory, will convince his neighbour of the 
light, and at the same time gain candour and openness of 
mind. He who deals fidrly, walks humbly, shows mercy, 
blesses others, but himself more. To spend a life of disin- 
terestedness and self-sacrificing love is the divinest educa- 
tion on this earth. " He that watereth shall be watered 
himself;" for charity liberalizes the natiu*e which practises 
it ; and goodness to the owner is a ready treasure, secured 
** where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal." "Whatever hin- 
drances society may cast in the way of our intellectual 
culture, — however it may interfere with the attainment of 
such other goals as we may have set for ourselves, — it can 
^X'^ise no insuperable obstacles between ourselves and moral 
excellence. The steadfast pui'pose, the imcon(\ueraLhle 'will^ 
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generosity of temper, the large forgiving mind, sweetness 
and kindliness of spirit, belong to tio one condition — are 
appropriated to no one estate. Men of low d^ee can 
have tlieir patent of nobility as well as, perhaps better 
than, those born in kings' houses. The serene light of 
self-control, and the lofty character, may shine as brightly 
in the lowly dwelling of the poor as in the mansions of the 
rich. The work of hmnan life is benevolence ; the end of 
human culture is character. As these truths are appre- 
ciated and realized more and more ftdly, by the wideniag 
consciousness of society, in that proportion will society 
recognise woman's true sphere and influence. I thus speak, 
because I am fully persuaded that to woman herself it is 
given to be first to comprehend and interpret the great 
truths of human life, as well as to initiate and exempli^ 
the practice thereof. True, hers is not the philosophic 
mind, using the phrase in the scholastic sense. She nay 
not be summoned to ascend the rugged side of " the moimt 
that might be touched and that burned with fire ;" and 
tarry long days and nights, amid gloomy solitudes, enve- 
loped by the darkening cloud, scared by the fierce flashes 
of the lightning, and the yet more terrible revealings of 
the Divine majesty ; and to bring thence the mighty wor^ ' 
which are to govern the world for ever. But it is hers to 
treasure those apparently impracticable commands within ' 
her inmost heart, and in the fulness of time to interpret 
and to declare them. When God woidd inaugurate the 
reign of sympathy and tenderness, his angels appear to 
women. They receive them with modest confidence, and i 
accept their tidings with grateful joy. Men scoff at the 
credulity of the weaker sex, and decline the heavenly : 
message. Whilst the mouths of Maiy and Elizabeth are 
filled with grateful words giving glory to God, their hearts 
resting in tranquil assurance that the hour of the world's 
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p:ace is come, Zachaiiah stands confused and dumb, 
crippled by his own infidelity. Without arguing and without 
^nsaying, the lieart of woman receives the profound and 
sublime truths of human existence ; and almost without 
reflective consciousness, she sets herself to perform the 
duties which they enjoin. Man's more scientiiic eye may 
discern abstract and speculative truth more clearly and 
decisively than hers; but her chaster and purer spiiit 
discerns the practical and practicable truths of human life 
with a clearer comprehension than man's. Let a human 
soul but once completely realize the dignity of its vocation, 
— feel the sublime tasks and spheres to which it is called, — 
will it not give itself to enter upon them ? Its steps may 
felter, its coT3Lrage may waver, its progress may be slow ; 
but every step taken sliortens the distance between it and 
its goal — every effort made to gain the goal is a pledge 
that it shall be reached at length. Human progi'ess is 
a slow and toilsome journey. The caravan of humanity 
proceeds by short and painful stages. Israel spent forty 
years in the desert ; the journey from Goshen to Canaan 
can be performed in less than a week. At times it may 
seem that our path* is retrograde ; but history is a barren 
and unprofitable study, if it does not assure us that the 
march of man is forward. Every generation is wiser and 
better than its predecessors : there may be fewer demi- 
gods, towering like obelisks between ourselves and heaven, 
to catch and herald the earliest dawn ; but there are fewer 
obstaol«8 between the eyes of the rising masses and the 
gbwing East. Woman has ever been the first to know 
what she can do ; and what her heart divines, her lips will 
speak and her hands will show. Fulfilling the duties of a 
lowlier sphere, she is inevitably advanced to a higher. 
Duty done not only increases the strength of the character, 
but purges the eyes of the soul. Seeing more clearly, she 
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works more noblj ; working more nobly, she sees morfi 
clearly still. Thus, in twenty centuries, has she advanced f 
from the estate of the drudging Martha of Bethany, un- |: 
taught in literature, unrefined in manners, toiling with- 
out possibility of elevation, " cumbered with much 
serving," the mere slave of man^s appetites, or the toy 
of his caprice, to the sacred and venerable standing of 
our mothers, to the beautiful and beloved relation of our 
wives. 

In the early centuries of our era, our Teuton ancestors 
purchased their wives for a pair of oxen ; and then pre- 
sented their ladies fair with a horse, a shield, and a spear. 
The chaste mothers of the barbarian hordes accompanied 
their husbands upon their warlike expeditions, and when 
their lords were recreant in the fight, with brandished 
arms and threatening cries they drove them back to the 
field again, to win victory or find an honourable grave. If 
the fate of the day were adverse, the women of the host 
fell by their own hands, preferring suicide to captivity 
and dishonour. Compare the lot of those Amazon warriors 
of the Hercynian forest with that of their daughters in 
England and America to-day. Think of the weird pro- 
phetess Velleda, sitting in her ancient tower near the 
Rhine, inciting the soul of the bold Batavian Civilis to 
revolt against the Roman power, by her auguries and 
oracles; encouraging his followers to deeds of heroism^ 
by sibylline utterances and songs. Think of her in 
contrast with our own Mrs. Browning, melting us to 
tenderness by her plaintive "Cry of the Children," or 
rousing us to unconquerable resolution by her high, heroic 
verse. .-^ 

But if you shrink from the golden-haired daughters of Jo 
the Rhine and Danube, as barbarians, weather-beaten, k 
vociferous, and di«gusting, cast your eyes for a moment 
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upon the Boman dames — the stately, liigh-bred ladies of 
the conquerors of the world. The commonest type of their 
female character, as represented by Messalina, Faustina, 
Theodora, is so in£tmous and brutal, that description 
would be impossible. As an occasional exception, you 
have womanly nature fashioned after the model of Stoical 
pfailosophv, — annihilating sensibility, seeking apathy as 
perfection, and cherishing a haughty pride as the only 
solid virtue. Compare Arria, handing the dagger, reeking 
with her own hearths blood, to }ier husband, that he might 
join her in suicide, with the assurance, by way of en- 
couraging him, " It is not painful, Psetus !" with Florence 
Nightingale at Scutari, whose conduct reflects brighter 
lustre upon the English name than all the laurels won in 
the Crimea. There is no more striking historic evidence 
of Christianity than that furnished by the change which it 
has wrought in the condition of woman. The distance 
between the condition of the Jewish, Teutonic, and Roman 
women at the beginning of this era, and that of the women 
of our time, is almost incalculable. Along the path of 
elevation and redemption, she has been led by the divine 
hand of Christ. He was the first to appreciate her woes 
and wants ; He was the first to offer the remedy for her 
wrongs ; His gospel is the only philosophy which recog- 
nises her value, and which points out her true sphere; 
His Spirit is the only guide to lead her to duty and to 
blessedness. 

Let us now attempt a more specific answer to the ques- 
tion, " What is woman's sphere ?" I do not seek to pierce 
the mysteries of the future — to lay bare the orders of 
society which the new ages shall produce. I have no wisli 
to amuse you by speculations upon Utbpia. Vy-deiii^ is 
to look calmly and seriously at the structure of our ow^> 

I 
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society — to diHcem, if it may be, what are the fiurest 
theatres and possibilities for women. 

I say, then, that they are literature, society, and home. 
These are her limits. If they are too narrow for her 
aspiring powers, then must her genius be cramped and 
fettered, and she must willingly accept as her fete the de- 
rision of the vulgar, and the just condemnation §£ the h&A 
portion of mankind. 

The purpose of this discussion does not reqtiife that 

I should enter upon an analysis of woman's feculties ; nor 

is it necessary, in an age when not a few of our grandest 

works of genius have come from Women, to demonstrate 

their capacity for literature. It is not their want of 

original endowment that women complain of; but they 

urge that there is no time to read books or to write them. 

Is this apologetic reproach — set up both as an excufle 

and a reflection upon the trammels by which they are 

hampered — justified by the facts, when used by the mass 

of women in America ? There are none so poor that the 

opportunities of education are not offered them. Our 

scheme of common and high school education is adapted 

to the exigencies of the female as well as of the masculine 

intellect. As large a proportion of the girls of the coimtiy 

lu'e to be found in school as of the boys. As much money 

is expended, and I am led to believe, from such information 

as I have been able to collect, more, for their training 

and accompKshment than for those of the boys. There 

are abundant opportunities for our young women between 

the time they leave school and that when they are married, 

to improve and cultivate themselves for the genial ptumuts 

of literature ; and yet, for the most part, what are the 

results ? Fashion and folly. Can it be said with feimesa 

that our young women have literary culture, artistic taste, 

or any of that refinement and elevation of manner, senti- 
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ment, and mind, Vhich their advantages justify us in 
demanding of them ? They are tanght to read, bnt who 
of them reads well ? Any one who has not had occasion 
to observe with special care the style of reading peculiar 
to our young ladies, would be astounded to discover how 
imgraceiul, stammering and bimgling it is in the majority 
of cases ; and this, let it be remembered, afler they have 
left school. I do not believe I exaggerate when I say 
that you can find half a dozen or half a score of creditable 
performers on the piano, for one who can read properly, 
and with the power of interpreting her author to the 
listener, among the graduates of our female academies 
» and seminaries. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
annually spent in this coimtry for the purpose of giving 
our daughters instruction in music ; and yet what does it 
amount to? A small number comparatively master the 
radiments of the science ; a smaller nimiber yet are so far 
cultivated as to perform with taste and feeling, whilst the 
number of those who become thoroughly imbued with the 
love of the art and the appreciation of its principles and 
powers, is so small as absolutely to astoimd one. After 
the lessons of the master have ceased, in many homes the 
piano is opened only upon state occasions. The immense 
responsibilities and engrossing cares of flirting banish the 
disposition for music. The yoimg lady renoimces art for 
arts. And when the husband is gained, a few evenings 
within the first year or two may be enlivened by an occa- 
sional strain ; but the wail of the first in&nt silences the 
strings of the instnunent, and the piano remains closed 
imtil our Mend's daughter comes to take her place upon 
the stool. All girls of " genteel families" are thus taught 
music ; but where are the musicians ? 

In ibis country, where books are pre-eminently cheap, 
and where they are to be found in every houoeiiiQld q£ 
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even moderate means, no yomig woman of the middle 
or wealtliier clasues can truly say that she is unable to form 
an acquaintance with the best authors. The poets, the 
essayists, the best novelists, are all within their reach. 
But do they read them ? A space of two or more years 
is by courtesy supposed to intervene between the damseFs 
leaving school and her entrance upon the duties of married 
life ; yet how much sub'itantial reading is done within one 
of those years? That some reading is done is evident, 
for the immense circulation of the magazines and flash 
literature plainly declares that there must be a demand 
where there is such a supply. But does it often enter 
into the brains of the maidens, that Gibbon, Hume, 
Kobertson ; that Guizot, Bancroft, Prescott, Grote and 
Niebuhr are fit reading for them ? They assure you 
that history is flat, stale, unprofitable ; that for their part 
tliey can get enough of it from the Waverley novels. The 
inspired old masters of the lyre are too stiff, antiquated, 
pedantic, for them ; Moore's lyrics are more to their taste. 
They may languish in sentimental sympathy or glow with 
ardent passion over the pages of the author of Manfred, 
but they decline an invitation from the bard of Bydal 
Mount, to bear him company to the cool grottoes, the 
calm, majestic scenes of Nature. Milton and Gray they 
parsed at school, and the acquaintance thus acquired serves 
them for the remainder of their life. Shakspeare — except 
in Bowdler's edition — is a book not fit to be in any lady's 
library. So our young ladies dawdle about the house 
imtil it is time to receive company or to pay visits ; afler 
which they spin street yam by the hank. Dinner and a 
nap prepare them for the serious occupation of the even- 
ing — ^the entertainment of a certain niunber of young 
gentlemen who are dignified by the appellation of " beaux." 
Tbua the day is passed ; and those who spend it in thisi 
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feshion assure me with a seriousness that is really comical, 
that " they have no time to read." Can it be denied 
that the toilet and the men are the two influences of ab- 
sorbing interest to the mass of young American women 
between the ages of sixteen' and twenty ? Time enough is 
wasted by most of them before the lookmg-glass within 
five years, to bring them into appreciative acquaintance 
with the best authors of ancient and modem times. 
Enough interest and animation are expended upon silly 
laughmg at sillier jests, to put them into intimate inter- 
course with the masters of the Greek and Latin literatui'cs. 
Enough money is squandered in the United States, within 
every ten years, upon the musical education of young 
ladies w^ho have no musical capacity, to place a select and 
excellent library of the best authors in nearly every 
household in the land. Let us suppose that one of our 
girls, leaving school, detennines to devote two hours per 
day to reading, and that she resolutely perseveres for a 
twelvemonth. At the rate of thirty pages an hour — 
a moderate calculation — she will have carefully read at 
least Gibbon's, Robertson's, Prescott's, Bancroft's, and 
Macaulay's historical works ; or, allowing for the greater 
speed with which literature is read, she will have gone 
through the Waverley novels and the works of Irving 
and Cooper. It is a moderate computation to allow 
ten thousand pages of careful reading as the result from 
one hour a day. My young lady readers can multiply 
that amount by the number of hours they have for literary 
pursuits, and ascertain for themselves what number of ex- 
cellent and valuable books they can consume within a year. 

One hoiu: spent in writing an abstract for every two 
devoted to reading, will enable them to embody in an 
available form the fruits of their study, and at the same 
time cultivate a habit of composition. "J^one <ia,\v \xsNajgccift. 

I 3 
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but those who have tried the experiment, and reaped the 
reward, the agility and grace which the pen acquires from 
this kind of practice ; and this is a mode of training and 
accomplishment within the easy reach of five out of ten — 
shall I not say eight out of ten ? — of all the school-girls 
in tlie United States, and those who ai*e leaving school. 
Let us have done, then, with the empty apology that 
after their school-days our yoimg women liave not time 
for literary cultivation. 

Another serious obstacle besides those enumerated above, 
is the scrappy style of reading too commonly adopted. 
We are so accustomed to paragraphs, stories, and review 
articles ; we can so easily and cheaply acquire the material 
for superficial conversation in society; that the attention 
wearies and the interest fiags, in pursuing a r^rular 
coui^se of reading. Hence, in part, the youthful womanly 
mind wants breadth, vigour, solidity. Steadfastness of 
purpose must be acquired and practised here, as every- 
where, if excellence be reached. The continued and 
studious perusal of good writers will not only enrich the 
memory and fertilize the nature, but discipline the faculties 
to a steadiness and self-support which shall soothe and 
tranquillize many a fevered and anxious hour in life to 
come. For want of such beneficent discipline, large 
niunbers of our married women degenerate into house- 
keeping drudges or drones, with scarce a thought above 
cooking and dusting, fallen into scandalmongering, or what 
is worse, into the wretched and painful boarding-house 
life of towns and cities, simk into intrigues, wantonness, 
and destruction. The care, anxiety, responsibility, which 
domestic life imposes — the want of culture, appreciation, 
and healthful sympathy almost inseparable from tlie 
woman^s condition — the fact that she must often walk the 
round of her duties alone, with none to help or cheer her, 
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demand a compact fibre and clear decision , a resolute 
strength of nature. The radical elements of these she 
possesses as the gift of God. They may be ripened during 
W maiden life by close commimion with the spirits of 
the great and good who have lef); the best part of them- 
selyes in books. Blessed, indeed, is the lot of the woman 
who crosses the threshold of married life, cherishing in her 
heart the hallowed influences and choicest inspiration of 
the sages and the poets I 

It is impossible for us to calculate what female geniuis is 
competent to per£>nn in the world of letters; but from 
what it has already done, what are we not justified in pre- 
dicting 7 It is safe to assert that no two works of fiction 
produced within the last twenty years have made so profound 
an impression upon the mind of the civilized world as Jane 
Eyre and Uncle Tom's Cabin. I do not here propose the 
discussion of the merits and defects of either of these 
books, nor, associating with them the product of female 
literary mind in England and America within the same . 
period, to collect the data for an inductive argument to 
set forth woman's capabilities for creation and composition. 
It is suiEcient for me to state what all know, that Miss 
Bronte and Mrs. Stowe have created a stronger interest in 
their characters, have more completely thrilled the hearts 
and kindled the sensibilities of their readers, than Bulwer, 
Dickens, or Thackeray. Whatever may be the defects of 
these books, as tried by the cold formulas of criticism, 
whatever may be their weakness or errors, as attempts to 
delineate fects and Hfe, however peiTerted and unjust you 
may claim their statements of reality to be, in my mind 
there is no doubt that they are nobler works of art than 
have ever been produced by the illustrious trio I havo 
mentioned above. 

The women are thoroughly in oaTtiest, They writo 
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because they cannot help it. They use their pen to un- 
burden their hearts. They must speak, or they would 
die. The men have had a thousand advantages which 
the women never possessed. But the woman^s religious 
nature, the purpose of writing to benefit odiers, — a pur- 
pose of which she is only half conscious; — ^the colour- 
ing from the hues of her own heart, the tides of emo- 
tion, inundating the intellect, lifting the thoughts, bearing 
them on as upon some brimming mighty current — ^these 
yield the woman ample compensation for her deficiencies. 

Were it necessary to vindicate the breadth and massive- 
ness of female genius, might I not point to Mrs. Browning, 
to whom, since the days of Milton, there has been no 
superior, if an equal, in poetic sublimity ? Nor is the 
loftiness of her thought and style gained by any sacrifice 
of delicacy and tenderness. The woman's deep and gentle 
sensibility attempers what might otherwise be the dazzling 
glare of genius, and sheds upon her page a soft and holy 
light. While she gives us in her chalices wine to nourish 
and invigorate strong men, there are motherly lays and 
cadences to soothe the heart of her sisters in distress. She 
leads the poet by one hand up the broad aisle to the altar 
where he may perform the act of self-consecration, and 
with the other slie plants upon the grave of a little child 
a sweetly blooming flower, which those who have buried 
children will not willingly let die. There are other English 
women who may not have received so great a meed of 
renown as those already mentioned, whose works, never- 
theless, are entitled to the best applause of men and 
women of all degrees. Such are Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Yonge, 
Miss Mulock, and Mrs. Olyphant ; whose books evince a 
careful and thorough culture, a nice discrimination of 
character, and a complete literary excellence, sufiScient to 
add lustre to the name of any autikiot oi ^"^ >jaaR. ^\^ 
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such examples challenging our admiration, who will dare 
to disparage the capacities of woman for literature ? 

There are two classes of composition for which the 
nature, experience and education of women peculiarly fit 
them ; I mean works for their own sex and for children. 
The value of these, if they be equal to the claims of their 
subjects, and of those for whom they are designed, can 
hardly be over-rated. The domestic life of this country is 
in a fearful — ^not to say an appalling — condition. The 
greedy pursuit of wealth is an almost imiversal character- 
istic of the men. Wives and mothers are well-nigh as 
eager in their desire for the possession of gold as husbands 
and Others. Early married life is devoted to a daring 
race to gain the prizes of Mammon. The middle life — 
age of womanhood, is then given up to ostentation and 
vulgar display. Great houses, sumptuously furnished ; 
costly equipages and trappings, magnificent surroundings, 
where the possessors are the only dwarfs, seem to constitute 
for the mass of the women of America a perfect paradise 
— a paradise in prospect only; for when the Eden is 
gained, the hot breath of a simoom has withered the 
verdure and the flowers, dried up the fountains, and slain 
the singing-birds ; and henceforth there is only a desert 
of pride, show and extravagance. Among the thriving 
mercantile and commercial classes of this country, the 
statement may be ventured without fear of exaggeration, 
that there is little or no domestic life. 

Who is defirauded by the mockeries which we call 
homes? Who suffers the wrong and loss? Woman. 
How shall a revolution be wrought — a revolution in 
which mightier issues are involved than in any change of 
administrations or cabinets — a revolution upon which 
depend the vital interests of our individual a\\^ t^siNaox^^ 
Ii&^ Women must fight this battle and vnn Vx,-;, VvOci 
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their pens, by their tongues, in their lives ; or the hopes 
of our ancestors and our own cherished anticipations for 
the future of our country must be baffled and trodden 
under foot of men. 

A thoughtful woman once said to me, " My only literary 
ambition is to be able to write a book suited to my 
children/' What nobler ambition could a woman have ? 
Is it not a sphere worthy of an angel's selectest powers ? 
Let us confess, without aay wish to be invidious, that 
there are hardly any good books fit to be placed in the 
hands of little ones. We need books that shall have a 
serene and healthful influence upon the expanding minds 
of our children ; free from morbid excitement, from the 
quality of excessive stimulus: that shall nourish, not 
force; that shall foster, not too hotly urge the ab*eady 
precocious mind of childhood in this country. When I 
think of the moral agencies constantly at work in educa- 
tion, agencies baptized by courtesy with the name of 
moi'al, when I think of the over stimidatipn of the mental 
ftnd moral nature of our young people, I can but shudder 
at the thought of the result. The wits of in&ncy are 
sharpened from the cradle. Boys and girls are shrewd 
and cunning in short clothes. Artificiality and self-con- 
sciousness become the fearful dower of youth, while it 
should be luxuriating in " the simple creed of childhood." 
I know of no more urgent demand in the whole fiel4 of 
literature, than for books which shall suit themselves to 
the familiar necessities of early life; that shall tend to 
keep our children young and fresh, full of genial hearti- 
ness, fiuth, and enthusiasm. 

Man interprets character and life through the intellect. 
Imagination stands him instead of affection. Woman 
appreciates and expounds through her heart. Sensibility 
and S3nnpathy may come to perform as divine and majestic 
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an office in conceiving a character, in apprehending it, and 
in adapting supplies to its necessities, as the regal power 
of imagination itself. Who can understand the wants and 
minister to the needs of childhood as completely and 
graciously as those who love it most ? The mother that 
pressed the infant upon her breast with inexpressible 
tenderness, that hushed its cries with gentle lullaby and 
care, that soothed its eaiiy sorrows and gladdened its 
happiest hours by her sympathy and fondness ; to whose 
knee the little one always runs for refuge and succour; 
into whose eye it looks up with unfaltering confidence for 
eounsel and approval ; and whose own character has been 
ripened and enriched by these ceaseless ministrations of 
solicitude. Must not she be the best and holiest guide to 
lead its imcertain and wayward feet into the paths of 
knowledge and virtue ? I am satisfied that when we have 
a " Library of Choice Eeading" adapted to children, most 
if not all the books will have come from women's pens — 
and hearts. 

Here, then, is the whole field of literature, an ample 
field, glorious as any which God ever vouchsafed to the 
tillage of man, open to the patient hopeful labour, to the 
untiring, earnest care of woman. Her sisters have wrought 
in it faithfully and well. Her natural endowments, her 
experience and position qualify her pre-eminently for the 
task. The contributions of the past in the department of 
female literature, are only as the first-fi'uits of the magni- 
ficent harvest which the future years shall garner. 

Society, as the sphere of woman's best exertions, next 
claims our consideration. It may be stated with justice 
that the social life of this country is the reflected image 
of woman's character and culture. As a priestess, she 
presides at the shrine ; as a ruler, she issues the laws ; and 
at the ssime, time the interpretation and execution of these 
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laws are intrusted to lier. Holding her to this standard 
of responsibility, do we find good reason for complacency 
on her part or congratulation upon our own ? What are 
the facts which a candid inquiry into the form and force 
of American social life reveals to us ? 

In every community throughout our country there is 
an association of men and women which takes the title of 
society ; and this, let it be recollected, is the thing which 
we are considering. By fer the majority of the members 
of these circles are remarkable for their youth and inex- 
perience ; and, as our country is a republic, the majority 
govern. Business and professional men, and officials, are 
so absorbed by their pursuits or oppressed by labour, that 
they have little or no time for the recreation of friendly 
intercourse ; and even when they attend a J^rty, or enter 
the smaller group of the drawing-room, they are either so 
jaded or so engrossed, that they scarce take any interest 
in the scenes and conversation transpiring about them. 

Manhood, therefore, finds itself represented on these 
occasions by those whose youth disqualifies them, or whose 
indolence and incapacity imfit them for the professions or* 
the mart. Sophomorical inflation, and punctilious r^ard 
to the state of the hah*, moustaches, and linen, and almost 
equally scrupulous disregard of good breeding and manly 
behaviour, the affectation of little wickednesses and in- 
dulgence in great ones, with a fearful state of inteUectual 
vacuity, may be accepted as the characteristics of these 
youthful gallants. Gentlemen of eighteen polk and flirt 
in our ball-rooms, talk all manner of indecency, perform 
all sorts of rudeness, and before the close of the evening, 
are very probably so tipsy that they must be deposited 
under the table or carried home. Gentlemen of one-and- 
twenty discourse to you gravely in the intervals of their 
jDleamire-hunting, about the emptiness of life and the 
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world; declaring that in their private opinion there is 
neither honour among men, nor chastity among women. 
They aver to you with a solemnity tliat amounts to 
drollery that they have seen the whole of life, and that 
they are now disgusted and biases. And yet at the next 
party — ^which, by the way, they are as eager to attend as 
the first one to which they were invited — they will empty 
a saucer of ice-cream under the table upon the host's 
Wilton carpet, in order to help themselves to chicken 
salad, and will gobble indiscriminately and extensively 
enough to impair the digestion of an ostrich. Seeming 
to realize that their virtue and brains reside in their heels, 
they give them ample exercise in the indecent motions of 
the " fancy dances." Now, however, that these affectionate 
forms of pastime between the sexes are Mling into disuse, 
it is to be feared that our society will be robbed of many 
of its choicest ornaments. Ought not the charitable voice 
of the public to be raised in protest against the discoim- 
tenance of these lately fashionable amusements ? for what 
will become of the descendants of the heroes of the 
Revolution, if they are not allowed to display their only 
accomplishment ? 

The conversation of society, amid the excited whirl of 
the ball, or in the quieter groups of the smaller reunions^ 
consists of idle gossip, idler tattle, and pernicious scandal. 
And these goodly staples of discourse are garnished with 
profane epithets and interjections, cant words, and slang 
phrases, mmnbled out in a half inarticulate style, and at 
frequent intervals choked by the speaker's laughing at his 
own smart things and queer conceits. This may be termed 
the general style of talk. The special kind is devoted to 
love-making; not a whit more elegant and refined, it is 
more dangerous because more passionate. Neither wife, 
mother, nor maiden, are sacred in the eyes of these prema- 
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ture debauchees. With an efirontery thtjt is only paral- 
leled by their iniquity, they seek te flatter, cajole, entice, 
and rtiin wonien of every station in whose presence they 
are tolerated. How fer they are successful is illustrated 
in part by the number of damaged reputations, separated 
husbands and wives, divorce cases, " elopements in high 
life," disgraced and abandoned yoimg girls, with which 
the events of every year make us acquainted in " our best 
society." 

Who are chargeable with the toleration and countenance 
of these juvenile dandies, rakes, and blockheads; with 
their admission and continuance in the spheres of social 
life ? I answer, the women. They knowingly receive a 
man with such attributes, performing such acts, and who 
should be branded with everlasting contempt, into their 
houses and at their parties ; they allow their attentions to 
themselves and their daughters ; and when they are spoken 
to on this subject, they blandly reply that " all young men 
do such things." The strictly fashionable society of several 
of the principal cities of this country is fifet becoming as 
corrupt and depraved as a member of the Parisian or 
Viennese heau monde could desire. And this is the goal 
of respectability, to which our coimtrymen and country- 
women are urging their impatient and zealous way! 
These are the associations and friendships which we are 
coveting for our sons and daughters ! 

Among the middling classes, the case is not quite bo 
hopeless ; but it is bad enough. 

A brief but impartial inquiry into the statiis of these 
classes in this coimtry may justly claim our attention. It 
is unquestionably true that among them we shall And 
more scrupulous regard to the proprieties and decencies of 
life, a stronger emphasis upon an unsullied reputation, and 
character holden to a stricter accoimtability. It is like- 
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wise true that among them is to be found the greater 
portion of that philanthropic zeal and benevolent activity 
which embody themselyes in the great organizations and 
smaller- societies labouring to convert the heathen, reform 
the inebriate, alleyiate the sufferings of the poor, and to 
difilise throughout all realms and all conditions of men, 
the practical tokens of Christian mercy. It is from them 
that we derive our armies of Sunday-school teachers, tract 
distributors, visitors to the poor, labourers for the destitute 
and afflicted. It is upon them that the best hopes of the 
Christian Bepublic must be founded ; for they constitute 
by fer the largest portion of our virtuous and religiQus 
community. We cannot fail to be painfully impressed 
with the cold, hard, austere forms of social existence pre- 
sented among these middling, or religious classes. The 
problem — one of the most vital to our interests — of the 
relation of amusements to well-regulated society, has not 
yet been solved, nor, as far as I am apprised, has there 
been an approach to a solution. If a wretched seclusion 
or a harsh conventionalism, baptized with the name of 
churchly, or Christian, be imposed upon young people, 
does not every one know that they will be guilty of private 
derelictions^ that they will nurse secret vices, and when 
they have escaped from parental guardianship, that they 
are evidently liable to revolt, even fix)m all good influences, 
and rush into the -vHldest extremes of dissipation ? A 
loathing of the Sabbath, a detestation of church-going, 
a disgust for the Bible, are not unusual tastes among the 
children of strictly orthodox &milies. The confessions of 
later years inform us that many of the children of pious 
parents are accustomed to read in secret forbidden books, 
and those of the very worst description, to visit those 
places of amusement which have been most rigidly inter- 
dicted, and in every way to evade the vigilance of their 
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Buperiors, and to disregard and contemn their commands. 
I confess that I do not find a sufficient explanation of 
these mysterious facts in the doctrine of the depravity of 
himian nature, nor in the declaration that the children of 
virtuous parents are very imps of Satan. 

This tendency towards morbid asceticism, thus disastrous 
in its effects upon young people, manifests itself in another 
but not less repulsive form among the mature portion of 
these circles. A stiff and formal code is established, to 
regulate such larger assemblages as there may be, while 
often, a frigid and artificial conventionalism seems to control 
even the most select intercourse of friendship. Conversa- 
tion is the employment of the groups and parties; but, 
alas ! what is the chief characteristic of that conversation ? 
They begin with " news," and proceed to the canvass of 
reputation. The qualities of acquaintances and neighbours 
are discussed with metaphysical sharpness. The dissecting- 
knife of a cynical criticism is imsparingly applied to the 
characters of friends and associates. Defects, £iults, and 
vices of others are pointed out, with what is supposed to 
be unflinching conscientiousness ; and the follies of those 
occupying superior social positions are searched for with 
inquisitorial rigour, and dealt with after a most scorch- 
ing fashion. Domestic difficulties unfortunately dividing 
families of their own " sets," are scented by the delicate 
nostrils, and hunted down by the ravening appetites of too 
many who claim and receive credit for great sanctity. 
Scandal supplies the stimulus, at many virtuous tea- 
parties, which dancing affords to the frequenters of the ball 
room ; and unlicensed gossip yields an ample compensation 
to crowds whose scruples or whose means prevent their 
indulgence in fashionable recreations. Stem rebukes are 
administered to childish merriment by those who are too 
sour to be gay ; while free issues of gentle and spontaneous 
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feeling are checked and driven back upon the ingenuous 
heart, by callous indifference and puritanical and pharisai- 
cal egotism. That there is a fearful amount of iUiberalitj, 
narrowness, and cant, of contemptuous and scornful invec- 
tive, of self-satisfied and haughty condemnation, in the 
tone and conduct of the classes we are considering, no one 
well acquainted with them can for a moment doubt. Are 
not aU these inimical to the true tone and right conduct 
of society ? Are we to be imited only as vidtures in 
search of carrion ; to revel upon putrid banquets ? Is our 
only compact to be that of familiars of the Holy Office, 
to pry into the innermost sanctuaries and consciences of 
oiur j&iends and relatives, that we may expose their delin- 
quencies, short-comings, and crimes ? Is society so esta- 
blished that the strong may hunt the weak, that those 
that are whole, needing not a physician, may cruelly taunt 
and maltreat those that are sick ? that the wounded stag 
may perish by the antlers of his unhurt fellows ? Shall 
the sleek fiice palliate libel, ^r the demure expression 
sanction slander ? Can a professed regard for virtue justify 
bitterness of spirit, or the breadth of pharisaieal phylac- 
teries atone for truculence of discourse ? Nay, nay. 
Society is appointed for a sweet and holy office, and 
human fellowship is ordained unto benign and manifold 
ministries ; wit and wisdom, cheerfulness and mirth, frolic 
and lightness of heart, sweet temper and buoyant spirits, 
graceful speech and generous thought, should characterise 
the manners of mankind. We seek friends to be cheered, 
not criticised ; we need sympathy, not potions of vinegar 
and wormwood. We come to the pure and the good, to 
have our own views of goodness and purity freshened and 
vitalised; that our drooping, fainting spirits may be 
quickened and inspired. We want the hearty words and 
kindling sentiments accompanied by the vibrating toneq 
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.•which tell of real worth and real communion with virtue 
^nd holiness ; not the hollow utterances of formalism, nor 
jthe discordant croakings which attest the ravages of 
spiritual dyspepsia. What wo desire in society is, human 
'beings with flesh and blood, mind and heart ; with weak- 
nesses, and faults, and yearnings; with sadness and glee, 
:hope and buoyancy ; with virtues and vices, the good and 
the bad inextricably involved. We desire bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh ; partners in our want and woe, 
•brothers in our high calling and destiny. This is what we 
desire ; not perpendicular lines and sharp angles, mathe^ 
'matical figures, cold unrealities, or spectral apparitions. 
A man's best virtues must strike deep root in silence and 
Kolitude; but the tender shoot, the budding foliage, the 
expanding flower, the ripening fruit, must be nursed and 
vivified by the open air, the frequent dews, the early and 
latter rains, of social intercourse. The hearty pressure of 
a friendly hand, the kindly glance of a gentle eye, tiie 
soft and thrilling tone of S pleasant voice, have oftentimes 
power to nerve the sold about to sink into the yawning 
abyss of despair, for another struggle, perhaps for a victo- 
rious one, with Fate. Who has not, in some lonely and 
critical hour of his existence, about to faint and perish 
beneath the crushing load of pain and trouble, seen what 
gracious power, what majestic strength, there is in human 
sympathy ? 

A prime and irrevocable law of our nature is that man 
cannot enjoy the unshared possession of any good. The 
moment he attempts exclusive selfish appropriation of it, 
its virtue departs ; it ceases to be a benefit. As riches 
increase, they that shall be fed will also increase ; and if 
the owner deny their claim, either his wealth will vanish 
from him, or its power to cheer and animate him will 
depart. Countless illustrations of the truth of the pro- 
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position i&iglit be derived from every department of our 
activity ; I, however, propose to confine my vindication to 
the statement of the provinces of intellectual and moral 
culture ; for it is upon obedience to this law that these will 
m^dnly depend. If your reading and observation furnish 
you with a new feet; if, by laborious study, you have 
gained insight into a new truth ; if your eye has been 
gladdened by the vision of an unusually magnificent 
sunset, and your heart has responded to the gladness ; if 
your sold has come into a more profound acquaintance 
"with beauty and goodness; these, one and all, are to be 
communicated to your fellows, or they will cease to be 
a part of you. No man can either accumulate the know- 
ledge of the phenomena and principles of science, or even 
become iully conscious of the richest revelations of his 
intuitional nature, who is content to lock these treasures 
within his own brain and bosom. Truth, sentiment, 
beauty, all that the mind or heart can receive, may become 
ours upon the one indispensable condition of reproducing 
and commimicating it. The refusal to put your thoughts 
into words and tell it to your neighbour, will not only in- 
volve the loss of the thought itself, but probably in due 
time of the power by which thought is produced. Let 
a man cheerfully render what he has received ; let him 
teach what himself has been taught ; let him interpret 
perceptions and reflections, that others may be instructed 
and helped; and his education progresses; maturity of 
view as well as clearness of insight, balance of statement, 
and steadfastness of conviction shall hereby be gained. 
No man can be loyal to the deepest and noblest senti- 
ments, affections, and principles of his nature, unless he 
attempt to embody and set them forth in speech or writing 
for the service of his kind. It is upon these truths that 
the value and ^lory of the literary profession are based 1; 
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and these at the same time enforce the duty of conversa- 
tion, and ensure its reward. We instinctively act upon 
the assiunption that speech doubles the gains, and halves 
the losses of experience. The stricken heart soothes its 
own bitterness by the recital of its woe ; and the cheerful 
spirit adds to the treasure of its happiness as it pours the 
welcome tale into the ear of a sympathetic auditor. The 
ethereal substances of which intellections are made will 
elude or defy us unless they are fixed in the gyves of 
language ; and yet when they are thus fastened, unless we 
give them the liberty of the world, and share the dower 
which they have conferred upon us with our friends and 
neighbours, the royal captives will disdain our lordship: 
and with angry and yet sorrowful aspect, will vanish into 
thin air and leave not a trace behind. Thoughts in the 
mind of the thinker oflen lie diffused and invisible like 
solids dissolved in the vessels of the chemist ; the electric 
power of definite utterance, like the mysterious force of 
crystallisation, erects the imseen substance of the thought 
into visible and permanent shape. 

The vocalised thought, ready and obedient as a vassal, 
serves our purpose of enriching others, and at the same 
time adding to our own stores. " There is," says Solomon, 
" that scattereth and yet increaseth," and of such processes 
this is one. The inevitable tendency and conclusion of 
purposeful conversation is to generate, classify, and define 
thinking ; to give fulness, accuracy, and simplicity of 
expression, and if used in a truly humane spirit, to nurse 
and develop the sweetest empathies and most benign 
attributes of our nature. Conversation constitutes one of 
the most important yet one of the most neglected branches 
of education ; and at the same time, one of the most valu- 
able and available means of usefulness. No one of us may 
poBBesa the learning of Scaliger, or the epigrammatic force 
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of Selden, or the grace and erudition of Manage, or 
the overflowing fulneas of Johnson, or the metaphysical 
acumen and boundless stores of Mackintosh, or the 
ceaseless wit and well-nigh unparalleled common sense 
of Sydney Smith ; yet few are so barren or tongue-tied 
by nature that they may not yield amusement, instruc- 
tion, and delight to their companions. It is true, that 
the highest style of conversation pre-supposes the largest 
range of faculties, culture, and experience; but while 
there can be but' few great talkers, almost all have it 
in their power by cultivating self acquaintance, honest 
endeavour and kind disposition, to minister in friendly 
converse to the well-being of others. The best and most 
beautiful service of this kind we have a right to exact 
from women. Their peculiar constitution, the greater 
delicacy of their sensibilities, their refinement and reach 
of sympathy, their larger and more genial social nature, 
their finer capacity to apprehend and interpret the charac- 
ters of others, their ability more easily and gracefully to 
put their notions into language, justify us in this requi- 
sition. Added to all this, is the special fact that the right 
conduct and best interests of social life are entrusted to 
their guardianship. 

As I urge this statement, I am met by various apologies 
and complaints, such as — " We have no time ; we have no 
opportunity to cultivate conversational power ; we decline 
to admit the truth of your allegations in regard to our 
capacity or responsibility ; for we are not so highly gifted, 
nor is our position of so much worth and dignity." 

I rejoin : If the mass of young women were to spend as 
much time upon intellectual culture, in acquiring the 
ability to talk well, as they devote to the looking-glass or 
toilet table, we should witness an instant and rapid revo- 
lution in society ; if as much interest were felt and pains 
taken in the cultivation of really good manners, and m 
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the wise and graceful use of the tongue, as are expended 
upon dress, flippant young coxcombs would have cause to 
mend their ways, or to quit the society they now frequent ; 
and sensible, cultivated men would have less compunction 
in attending evening parties. The stammering, incoherent 
style of speech, the breaks and pauses in which the mind 
seems to be summoning its rebels vassals to do their oflice, 
the spurious coin of slang and vulgarity current in our 
best circles, alike testify to the wretched need and the 
prime importance of distinctive conversational training. 

May I be permitted to suggest a few hints as to the 
method for training the tongue to fluent and ready 
exercise ? 

jCet the story -telling habit so dear to children be con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the awkward and imcomfortable 
feeling which self-consciousness so painftdly imposes. You 
need never be at a loss for an auditory so long as children 
are numbered among your acquaintance ; and if you exact 
a more appreciative hearer, you can easily arrange to 
listen as well as talk with your bosom friend — ^for every 
yoimg lady has such. From anecdotes and tales you may 
proceed to narrations from your graver reading; and then 
to comments, discussion, and criticism. You are thus 
acquiring the use of your lingual and mental abilities. 
Words grow tamed and flexible; ideas and illustrations 
yield their levies at command ; animated, instructive, and 
inviting speech becomes possible; and thus from small 
beginnings and in however limited a theatre, by patient 
continuance and earnest endeavour, you gain one of the 
most beautiful accomplishments, and at the same time one 
of the noblest agencies for good. 

Let me here urge upon my younger readers the 
peculiar and pre-eminent importance of ftdly and exactly 
comprehending the meaning of words, " the counters of 
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wise men, the coin cf fools," and at the same time insist 
upon their studious perusal of two most admirable and 
foscinating little books, \vritten by Richard Chenevix 
Trench; one on "The Study of Words," die other on 
"English, jjast and present;" than which I am acquainted 
with no books better calculated to awaken and foster in 
the popular mind a just and lively estimate of our noblo 
English tongue. 

Never read without a lexicon at hand; if possible, 
Bichardson^s. Never pass a word of the significance of 
which you are doubtiul. Carefully con its primary and 
derivative meanings; and you shall find the coffers of your 
mind filling with beautiful and lasting treasiu-es. 

But leaving these didactic hints, which need only be 
considered as salient suggestions, I may briefly indicate 
flome open doors to woman's generous social activity. It 
is true that our civilisation may be haunted by such 
feminine monstrosities as Mrs. Jelly by and Mrs. Pardiggle; 
but is not its lustre brightened by such names as those of 
Mrs. Fry and Miss Dix ? A beautiful lesson as to one of 
woman's spheres and her power to perform the duties it 
imposes, is taught in the unostentatious, simple-hearted 
Christian labours of many of the Friends in this coimtry 
and in England. Their schools for prisons, and among 
the destitute; their tireless, yet silent efforts for the 
restoration of the &Uen, the relief of the suffering ; their 
constancy and patience in the performance of good works, 
are lasting memorials to their honour, as well as signifi- 
cant instructors to their contemporaries. By co-operation 
with many of the schemes which have for their object the 
amelioration of the state of the poor and suffering, and by 
solitary ministration in the abodes of the lonely and op- 
pressed, may women find a field for the exercise an4 
gratification of the largest ambition. Hand to hand con-t 
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tact with the wretched ; personal presence in the abodes 
of the lowly ; will rectify many an error of the brain,-^ 
wiU enlighten many a dark place in the heart, — and confer 
a lasting benison upon the visitor and the visited. Here, 
then, in neighbourly, friendly, and benevolent relations 
and offices, are the iullest scope and most admirable possi- 
bilities afforded to woman for the training of character, 
the discipline of virtues, the use of influence, and the 
attainment of substantial honour and glory. 

We turn now to the last and most sacred refuge of our 
hopes on earth ; the peculiar theatre for woman's struggles 
and success — Home. Some features of the domestic life 
of our country claim a moment's notice. We are an 
industrious and enterprising nation, in the earlier stages 
of development and civilisation. Our labours, if we liken 
them to those of the husbandman, have been almost ex- 
clusively those of the spring time, — of ploughing and 
sowing. Now the summer is advancing, when it becomes 
us, with careful attention and imrelaxed diligence, to keep 
down the weeds, and ward off, if possible, the dangers to 
which our crops are exposed. To drop the figure, our 
contest thus far has been with the enemies of a yetmg 
people. We have had to clear primeval forests, to till 
a virgin continent, to lay the foundations of commerce 
and manufactiu-es, to organise government, and to provide, 
in 80 far as has been practicable, for the wants of our 
higher nature. We have been chiefly engrossed by phy- 
sical and political necessities ; we have been mainly con- 
scious of external pressure; How to get the means of 
living, has been the great question urged upon us as 
a people. With its answer we have been almost ex- 
clusively occupied. How to live, now that the means are 
acquired, has been accordingly almost overlooked. It may 
be averred, therefore, without much injustice, that we have 
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little or no true domestic life in this country. Suppose 
I picture the home of a New York merchant in flourishing 
business; and let it stand with such slight modifications 
as may be necessary to adjust it to latitude and neighbour- 
hood, as the type of a large class of American homes. 

The house is ample, convenient, and showy ; the furni- 
ture abundant, sumptuous, and costly; everything upon 
the premises is very fine and very new; for it is an 
axiom in our domestic economy, that the furniture of a 
"good liver" must be replaced every five or ten years. 
The drawing-room is ornamented with rosewood and 
velvet, with expensive tables and broad mirrors, with 
etageres, upon which are throngs of knick-knacks, minia- 
ture cups and saucers, dapper statuettes of china, and all 
manner of tasteless, grotesque, and vulgar devices and 
monstrosities. Upon the centre-table, or the " what-not," 
you will discover a number of volumes, gilt-edged and 
showily bound, whose chief value in the eyes of the owner 
seems to be the price they cost. The portraits of the 
interesting femily circle,, executed in the "first style of 
art," and set in gorgeous frames, decorate the walls. 
These, together with the above-mentioned articles of vertu, 
constitute the only works of art upon the premises, except 
the very magnificent clock which ticks away the moments 
upon the mantel, and probably a pair of elaborate vases 
of terrific ugliness. This room is exclusively for those 
guerilla visits made by fashionable ladies, and dignified by 
the appellation of "calls;" and, in addition, once or twice 
per annunif for the guests at an entertainment styled 
"a party." Over its door might be written with justice 
the description, " Cabinet Furniture Ware-room — no ad- 
mittance except on business." The family apartments are 
less splendid, yet have an exceedingly new and fine look ; 
and you instinctively imagine that the appliances of the 
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establishment are to be looked at, not used. There is 
every convenience, but little comfort. 

Those evolutions of the household which concern the 
respectable head of the family are ordered with great 
promptitude ard punctuality. Breakfast is eaten at an 
early hour ; tea is taken about dark. Dinner is for the 
lady and her children ; as her husband " eats down town," 
iexcept on Sundays. The food is rapidly despatched ; there 
is little or no conversation ; the table is to be eaten from, 
then quitted with precipitancy. After tea, the gentleman 
has his newspaper, his accoimts, and his letters to attend 
to ; wherefore he dons his dressing-gown and slippers, and 
takes his statuesque place by the sitting-room table ; 
the children must not speak a word, for " papa is busy." 
The little ones are put to bed, and mamma sews on in 
silence. K she address a remark to her liege, she is 
probably so curtly answered that she will not venture it 
again, or else she is reminded that he is occupied. In 
this unsocial way the hours pass until bedtime ; when 
they retire — he, jaded and careworn, she, sick at heart. 
The father and husband is never less at home than when 
at home ; and yet he expresses wonder that his children 
are never contented to be in the house in the evening 
unless they have company. What contribution does he 
make to their enjoyment or instruction ? What light of 
tranquillity or joy does he shed throughout the household ? 
How he frets if a little one toddles up to him to claim his 
attention, to distract his thought from consuming care ! 
How he ftimes if breakfast be not ready at the moment, 
or his shirt be minus a button ! He is thinking of money. 
Is it strange that the Penates are transformed into golden 
calves ! 

Let me illustrate the love of Mammon which is diffusing 
its accursed lust as a leprosy throughout the households- 
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of the land, by two or three instances which fell under my 
own observation. A gentleman of moderate means, ad- 
dicted to literary and scholastic pursuits, settled a few 
months since in New York. Three of his children, ranging 
in age from three to nine, with the strong instinct of child- 
hood for companionship, sought playmates among their 
neighbours. As the little ones were engaged in friendly 
romps with some new-foimd fellows upon the adjoining 
dde-walk, a stately dame in elaborate toilet, curls, ribbons, 
laces, flounces, hoops, made her appearance upon the steps, 
and thus harangued the little strangers : "Go home, 
children : go home. I can't allow poor people's brats to 
play with my children ! " Her children lived in a house 
four stories high; the "brats," in one of three-and-a-half. 
These, coming home, piteously asked their mother if it was 
naughty not to be rich ? 

The same family had occasion to employ a sempstress ; 
and secured for that purpose an Irish girl. She had been 
in the house at work a day, when she received a visit from 
her sister, a strapping, red-faced cook, who, putting her 
arms a-kimbo, stureyed the apartments with lofty disdain, 
and then commenced in the rudest and vilest manner to 
abuse her sister for taking service in such an establish- 
ment. The lady of the house, entering the room to know 
the reason of the outcry, was next most bitterly assailed 
£>r daring to bring a " dacent girl " into such a little 
house, and one so " manely" furnished. " What right has 
Bach a poor feimily as yez are wid a sempstress ? " cried 
she, in fiery indignation. The sewing-girl, upon being 
questioned by the perplexed family, who could not yet 
comprehend the significance of this demonstration, in- 
formed them that her sister would not permit her to live 
with " the kind of people they were ; " for she had always 
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been accustomed to live with " very respectable people — 
in very rich houses indeed." 

A bright little girl, at one of our fashionable watering- 
places, came sadly to the mother, with the complaint that 
she had no one to play with. " Why not, my child ? " 
was the maternal inquiry. " Because I am not nice, my 
clothes are not fine enough, these children will not play 
with me. They have silk dresses, and flounces, and broad, 
gay ribbons, and chains, while my dress is only muslin, 
and I have not any broad sash or chain, and they say I 
am not good enough to go with them." The mother 
looked on the broad saloon, where groups of little ones 
were gathered promiscuously, and saw in many feces 
whose tender years should not have outgrown the marks 
on brow and feature of the benediction of Him who once 
took just such in His arms and blessed them, only the 
vulgar artificial stare of worldliness and folly. And in 
such an atmosphere her darlings must breathe, and either 
share the infection, or brave it out at fearful risk — a com- 
mentary on fashionable life sadder and darker than any of 
the homilies. 

These trivial instances illustrate the fearfully debauched 
state of opinion upon social morals and manners, pre- 
valent among large masses of the community ; in which 
a man's expenditure is made the standard of his respect- 
ability; and ostentatious display and extravagance, the 
test of qualification for social life. The greed for gold, 
like a canker, is eating out the heart of our healthful life ; '> 
and what is acquired by painstaking toil, speculation, with |^ 
the fevered haste of a gambler, is lavished in reckless pro- ^ 
fusion, with flaunting display. There never was a country 1 1 
where money was so rapidly niade ; there never was a 
country where money was so vulgarly and indecently 
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Besides this artificial and hollow form of domestic 
life with which we are cursed, I must allude to another 
monstrous evil which has already been hinted at, growing 
out of the senseless and sensualised conceptions of our 
people; I refer to the boarding-house sy^stem. Such is 
the scale of expense which yoimg married people find 
it essential to adopt, that housekeeping is impossible. 
Lodgings are therefore taken; where the childless wifej 
for eight-tenths of her waking hours, is thrown upon her 
own resources, among such acquaintances and associates 
as the common table may bring her into contact with. 
Her life is one of leisure, if not one of ease and indolence ; 
I and who does not know that the idle brain is the devirs 
I work-shop? The female inmates of these houses lounge 
in each others' apartments; discuss the gossip of the house; 
: 1 " read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest " the records of 
'- '■■ divorce trials, and such other tit-bits of scandal, as our 
- ■; " femily newspapers " provide them withal ; stroll out for 
-' an hour's aimless walk ; retimi to loll or sleep for an hour, 
c*| and then dress for dinner. The narrow income of the 
* clerk or younger partner &ils to supply the youthful wife 
^ with all the expensive decorations which she deems requi- 
site to show off her fine person. The chances are that 
she wiU begin by ogling and end with infamy ; that her 
expensive tastes will be gratified by her husband's recourse 
to firaud, or her own to more ignominious means. I cannot 
IJ' but regard the growing habit of boarding, with the train 
I'e: of risks, evils, and horrors inseparable from it, as one of 
itli the most terrible dangers by which the domestic and social 
ro- interests of our country are threatened. 
tn Another appalling feet demands an instant's consider- 
5 a ation. The exaggerated notions with which our young 
ith people are. imbued, are tending more and more, every 
' year, to prevent marriage between peraona "wVio-j \sv>X. i^^st 
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their ill-judged and absurd views, might be most fitly 
wedded. The result is, that many of our very best young 
women must linger out immated lives, while young men, 
with less scruple, and less respect for public opinion, 
accept the horrible alternative of an illegitimate con- 
nection, — thus deliberately dedicating themselves to vice 
and crime. I neither overstate nor croak. These are 
truths patent to every one femiliar with the city life of 
this country. They are facts pregnant with mischief and 
disaster. They are fects chargeable upon the ill-r^ulated, 
even monstrous social life of the country. They are &cttf 
demanding a prompt, full, earnest consideration from the 
best men and women among us. 

From whom have we a right to ask the initiation of 
reform ? Who, by their constitution, their position in the 
family, the delicate pervasive influence with which they 
are endowed, may inaugurate the revolution, and carry it 
forward to a successful termination ? The child is fether 
,of the man ; and the child's character is moulded by the 
mother. The nurseries of to-day contain the Society and 
the State of the next generation ; and in the child's world 
woman's dignity and sway are regal. I have li1i;le confi- 
dence in political or moral reforms ; in measures which 
attempt to persuade and rectify men. If society is purged, 
it must be by the sanctification of home, by the sway d 
female influence over childhood. I have frequently heard 
it complained by women who revolted at the narrow 
theatre assigned them, "You send us back to the care of 
children ; condemn us to be nurses and enslave us in the 
drudgery of the family." Let us calmly survey the lot of 
the housekeeping wife and mother. The school-girl pines 
for the free air and joys of society. She is enfranchised 
at sixteen or eighteen ; and leaving the dull routine and 
jbarab trammels^ as she esteems them, of her noyitiate, she 
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bounds with a glad step into the sunny places of societ}'. 
She ceases to woo the Muses, that herself may be wooed iu 
turn ; and either devotes a few years to the jilting career 
of a coquette, or quickly surrenders her heart and her 
hand to the man of her choice. Hitherto she has been 
under parental conservatism and restraint; her aspirations 
have been checked, her movements controlled, and many 
of her " rights " denied ; but now she vnR be free. The 
future lies before her, a garden of pleasure. It is a land 
of enchantment. Alas ! the nuptial blessing is hardly 
uttered before the spell is broken, and she finds her future 
a schoolmaster more harsh and stem than any she has yet 
known. Love is an episode in the life of most men; a 
brilliant, humanising, divine episode ; and her husband is 
not an exception to the rule. He came to her decked with 
garlands, and moving to the soft voice of music. She is 
no sooner his bride, than he doffs his paradisiacal habili- 
ments and manners, and returns to his working-day world, 
where he is soon absorbed almost as much as if there wer^ 
no such person as herself in existence. 

For a while she carries the freshness of her hope and 
her youth" along with her. After a time is heard a faint^ 
childish wail. A fountain of blessings is opened in her 
breast, of whose depth and sweetness she never before had 
dreamed ; but with the joy of motherhood comes its care. 
Years come and go. •A brood of little ones encompass 
her; and now her need is sore. The endless details of 
housekeeping, the necessity of regulating her expenditures 
in accordance with her husband's income, the ceaseless use 
ot (^ of the needle, the sleepless vigilance for the welfare of her 
3ine best beloved, the thousand anxieties and toils which men 
liaw never reckon, never appreciate, — duties in the performance 
of which she can hope for no sympathy, — ^bind upon her 
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shoulders a load, and festen in her heart a weight of 
anxietj, which threaten to crush her to the earth. She 
has scarce a moment which she can call her own. Once 
she dreamed of literary culture ; the sweet companionahip 
of books, the refining influences of art, the blessings of 
gracious hospitality ; but now she has neither leisure nor 
heart to bestow upon them. Many a time she piteoudy 
murmurs, "Why was I born ? Am I not a slave ?" Sick- 
ness, disappointment, sorrow, do their work upon her ; she 
is weary and heavy laden. The conflicting tempers of 
her children are to be regulated ; their tumultuous httle 
world harmonised, their ailments nursed, their afliictiona | 
softened. The attempt to bring a clean thing out of an 1 
unclean must be made, by governing awkward, deceitful, 
treacherous Irish domestics. Her life seems consumed by 
trifles, and yet their accumulation threatens a devouring 
fire of inextinguishable fagots. There can be no con- 
tinuous efibrt in any one direction, because of momentaiy 
interruption. Her existence is broken into fi*agments. 
The constant calls upon her involve her in perplexity, and 
her steps are ever taken amidst confusion. And then 
come the seasons when the pulse stands still, as she bends 
in an agony of suspense over the sick child, in whose 
breast the wave of life ebbs and flows imcertainly. The 
issue is determined, and there is a vacant place in the 
little bed, and another tiny hillock in the graveyard. The 
days dedicated to petty cares are darkened by the shadow 
of a great grief, and the light, broken slumbers of a mother 
are disturbed by painful dreams only less pain^ than 
realities. 

Thus do the months revolve in attendance upon tri- 
vialities — baking, sweeping, dusting,mending, patching, 
cutting, making, managing, contriving; keeping little ^^' 
bands and &ces clean, hearing perpetual- complaints, dry- I 
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ing tearful eyes a hundred times, condoling with the 
youthiul sufferers fix)m wounds and bruises, responding 
a thousand times a day to calls upon '* Mamma/* Thus 
do the years proceed, wherein the monotony of house- 
keeping and maternal solicitude is only broken by some 
great and awful trouble ; and before men pass their prime, 
tiieir wives are broken in health and wasted in form. 
Foreigners universally remark the fresh beauty and win- 
some grace of our girls, but at the same time the prema- 
ture fading and rapid decay of our women. They have 
a slang phrase in the West, which tells the story afler a 
coarse but pointed &shion — " It's a great country for men 
and horses, but it's death on women and oxen." 

My picture of woman's wedded life may not be a plea- 
sant one, but I believe it truthful, — and truth in human 
life, I think, is oflenest a sad thing to contemplate. 

No, yoamg woman ! marriage is not an Elysian region 
of freedom, repose, and happiness, but a scene, — as is our 
mortal state for all, — of responsibility, trial, and labour. 

How, then, I am asked, do you reconcile this condition 
of things with the government of universal love? Why 
do you exalt the position of woman, and exact fi-om one 
oppressed and hampered as she is, the exercise of the 
sublimest, widest-reaching influence, the inauguration of 
the grandest and most enduring reforms? I answer all 
the questions in this one statement — the great end of 
human existence and its divinest power is character, and 
no sphere is so propitious to its attainment as the home- 
life of woman. 

Is it needfdl that I vindicate this proposition? H«: 
relation to her servants demands patience, prudence, 
long-suffering, self-control, and strength of will. Her 
house-keeping exacts diligence, watchfulness, punctuality, 
promptitude, thrift, management, meftiod. ^S&l V^ 
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children she must be thoughtful, gentle, firm; eyer 
ruling her own spirit that she maj goyem them; self- 
possessed, jet sympathetic, blending dignity vriih grace, 
and tenderness with authoritj. Toward her huBband she 
will have need to be generous, magnanimous, forgiving; 
to her guests, urbane and gracious; to her neighbours^ 
obli^g and helpful; to the poor, friendly and kind; 
toward the great, decorous yet self-respectM. When the 
family fortunes meet with reverses, and her husband is 
dispirited and crushed, from the more flexible and elastic 
nature dioidd come the spring and vigour by which loasee 
may be retrieved and success re-established. In prosperous 
affluence, her serene spirit may shed the tranquil light of 
contentment and peace throughout the housdliold. In 
the time of uttermost need and darkness, when man's 
hope faileth, and his best discretion is as folly, she msj 
lend wisdom to his counsels, and strength to his steps, a 
wisdom and strength which she has obtained £rom One 
who "giveth liberally and upbnddeth not." No one so 
needs the guidance, CQmfi:>rt, and succour derived from 
prayer as she. To no one is the mercy-seat more aoces- 
flible. The multipliciiy of details which constitute ha ; 
daily care, it would seem, can only subject her to perplexity 
and vexation, but herein is a school for mental improve- 
ment and development. The best powers of foresi^ 
skill, combination, and construction, may be employed in 
restoring the tangled web to order, where eveiy thread 
ahall find its appropriate place and eveiy set of colonzs 
shall be assorted in a fit arrangement. Her perspicadtf 
finds scope for exeraiBe in reading the characters of her 
children ; — and the action of intellect is never so healthful 
and beautifiil as when impelled by boieficent sensibilitj. 
The little generalship of the fionily summons the best 
powers into alert and strengthening movement. The^| 
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feebleness of m&aicyj the waywardness of youth, the 
opening consciousness of her larger children, alike demand 
of her, vigilance, solicitude, self-poise, and energy. When 
she is weary and well-nigh exhausted, how do the fires of 
her life rekindle as she beholds the merry sports and 
gambols of her darlings! The bloom upon their rosy 
dieeks, and the light of their sunny glances, bring back 
the lustre to her own eyes, and the unaccustomed blood 
to her wan &ce. In an hour like this, she tastes of happi- 
ness ; and surely no married flirt, no gay, worldly-minded 
woman ever experienced, in quafiing the chalices of adula- 
tion offered to her vanity, such pure, ethereal joy as that 
which fills the true mother's heart in beholding the 
innocent gladness of her offspring. Their delight is to 
her as a well of refi:eshment in the vaUey of her pilgrim- 
age. Her force of will is invoked that she may govern 
them; and her sweetest pity that she may pardon; a quick 
and tender conscience is required for the delicacy and re- 
sponsibility of her trust. Faith is needed, for she guides 
&e footsteps of heirs of immortality. Her work should 
ripen in her confidence in the germs of goodness which 
she plants in the soil of her children's nature, in the care 
with which she tends it, in the spiritual ministry which 
shall guard it, and in the eternal providence which ensures 
the fruit of her labour. God stations the mother by the 
cradle, and bids her yield her hand to guide the uncertain 
steps of childhood, that man's earliest years may have the 
j^esidency and control of one apt to teach, able to direct, 
and competent to bless him. The mother is called to a 
life of self-sacrifice; and is not this the true notion of life, 
embodying the highest conception of character? The 
greatest the world has known, whom men have taken for 
their. tocher, hath said, "He that would be great among 
you let him be the servant of all." Home-life is a toil- 
some but a benignant ministiy ; the biglieat tq.c3^\s2^ oi S^ 
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service is in the character which is gained by its blessed 
labour. 

Who does not feel and know, that the divinest agency 
and force with which we are made acquainted, is character? 
A perfectly educated will calms, controls, and directs 
others. It is higher than intellect, or any form of genius. 
It blends the strength of feeling with the serenity of 
reason. It is harmony of nature, wherein the creature's 
will is subject to the Creator's, after tumultuous striving 
and long-continued endeavour. It is the one only thing 
we carry with us to the future. As it is, shall we be— 
blessed or acciursed. Therefore have I called it the true 
end and divine power of human life, and said, that the 
most admimble lot for its acquisition and culture is the 
home-life of woman. 

In these three provinces, then, — ^literature, society, and 
home — is her true sphere; here may her influence be 
exercised, and trophies and rewards, peerless and lasting 
as the soul itself, be won. By her books, conversation, 
manners and example, may she instruct and minister. As 
the world grows wiser and better, we shall see these truths 
more clearly, and feel them more deeply; woman^s place 
will become more distinctly defined, her influence more 
fully recognised and increasingly more potent. 

In conclusion, it may be allowed me to offer a hint or 
two, as worthy and weighty subjects for thought to eveiy 
enlightened and conscientious woman in the coimtry. 

Our girls leave school and enter society at too early an 
age. The mischief resulting therefix)m is incalculable. 
To this is it owing, in part, that we have so few well- 
educated women; so many precipitate and ill-assorted 
marriages, so much discontent and imhappiness in after 
life. Let it be recollected that most of our young women 
are "finished" by the time they are seventeen, and then 
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tell me what familiarity with study, what real discipline 
>f mind, they can have acquired. They need and should 
bave a thorough classical and scientific training, and to 
tMs end should be kept at school, or supplied with masters, 
until they are twenty at least. Out of New England the 
women know nothing of science, and very little of classical 
learning ; and even there, those who do, constitute the 
exceptions. I have heard it bitterly complained of, that 
flie men who draw up the courses of study for our highest 
schools assign so narrow a limit to the curiosity and 
capacity of the female, and one so much wider to the 
male scholars. How is it possible to do otherwise when 
these programmes have to be prepared to suit our exigencies, 
in which the young lady is to leave school the moment she 
s prepared to study ? Is it surprising that the course 
should be meagre and inadequate, when the girl's head is 
idl of beaux and parties, fix)m the time she puts on long 
Iresses, and is allowed to act upon the assmnption that 
ihe is competent to take upon herself the most awftil 
responsibilities of human life, before she is out of her 
;eens? I pronounce the opinion after not a little careful 
Jiquiry and reflection, that the greater ntunber of fashion- 
able boarding-schools among us are as pernicious and 
baneful institutions as any nourished by our over-stimu- 
lated civilisation. Let us have as provision for the 
education of the future wives and mothers of the Re- 
public, a more comprehensive course of instruction ; fewer 
^* accomplishments " as they are called — apparently in 
derision ; and more earnest, patient study, and a drill as 
systematic and thorough as any now prescribed for boys. 

My other suggestion is in the form of an appeal to my 
countrywomen to cultivate _ simplicity of life, taste, and 
manners. Renoimce ostentatious display, extravagant 
expenditure ; abjure the outre^ monstrous styles of dress 
in vo^e. Study the colours and fashioii Ta.o«.X. \i^vstKaN% 
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to yourself, and dare to follow the dictates of a refined 
taste in apparel. Refuse a servile compliance with the 
reigning mode. Strive to keep your children yotmg, and 
thus secure yourself against the advance of age. In orna- 
mentation seek beauty rather then splendour ; and in the 
decoration of your house, select articles for the excellenoe 
of their form and colour, and the harmony of their pro- 
portions, rather than for their showy costliness. Enough 
money is spent on expensive carpets in New York houses 
to foster a national school of art, and yet most of onr 
painters and sctdptors are living in poverty. Throw 
aroimd your children every influence that will soften and 
refine their nature. If paintings and marbles are too 
expensive, engravings and plaster are within the reach of 
all. Tolerate no licence of manners, no rudeness of speech 
towards yourself, or in your presence. Let your self- 
respect be so strong that others will be forced to respect 
you. Suffer not the tongue of scandal, nor the voice of 
tattle and mischief-making, in your hearing. Defend 
your children as far as you are able from the pestiferons 
passion for fine dress and glittering display. Save your- 
self and them from hollow and vulgar pretension, and ^ 
give us an example of cheerftilness imder toil, of fortitude 
amid trial, and of contentment tmited with diligence and 
effort. 

I have had occasion in these remarks to speak plamly; 
at times, perhaps sternly. At parting it is only fair that 
I should use words of different tone. It is usual for our 
coimtrymen returned fix)m foreign travel, to descant upon 
the superior qualities of the women of other lands — ^the 
seductive grace and passion of those of southern Europe ; 
the animated manners, the sprightliness and perpetuated 
bloom of the Parisienne ; the sustained strength of con- 
stitution, and pure white and red of the complexion* 
belonging to the Germans •, 1i!i[vcTobwB\. ir^'Ssmftsa. «a.^^^im^ \ 
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■oiind figures of the Dutch. That tljere is a want of 
physical stamina and development in our women, I readily 
concede ; that more fresh air, systematic out-door invigo- 
rating exercise would be serviceable, all must agree. It is 
a sad ^t that beautiM feet and ankles are often pur- 
chased at any price of bodily torpor and enfeebled frames. 
But taking them for " all in all," there are no such women 
in the world, and never have been, as those speaking the 
English tongue. In moral fibre and elevated tone; in 
perception of duty and loyalty to it; in a deepening 
Christian consciousness, and a heroic life of self-renimcia- 
lion ; in the unmurmuring endurance of privation, hard- 
ship, and pain ; in the cheerful and disinterested sacrifice 
of personal comfort, ease, and happiness, for the good of 
others, tiiey are without peers in the past or present. 
Other climes may produce more brilliant, attractive, and 
&8cinating women — ^those who dress, dance, walk, coquette, 
and talk, more gracefully and invitingly ; but there are no 
Bach wives and mothers as our own. Their purity, truth, 
and godliness are the best defences of our national life. 
! Their generous influence shall create, and their pious care 
ahaU nurse a race of future giants, majestic in self-control, 
and mighty for the overthrow of evil. 



THE END. 
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PREFACE. 



Scene. — A lonely shore. 

Enter Yankee and Mosquito Man. 

•L., my dark friend, who are you? 
Waikna I *' A man ! 
[id what is your nation ? 
Waikna /" A nation of men ! 
•etty good for you, my dark friend! There was 
a great nation — a few old bricks are about all that 
tins of it now — whose people were proud to call 

iselves but then what do you know about the 

lans? 

Him good for drink — him grog?" 

ah ! No ! 

Den no good ! bah, too !" 

Exeunt ambo. 

Tow such a dialogue took place, or might have taken 
e, on the Mosquito Shore. ¥ot aiW ai^^iAft ^xsr^joRis^ 
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it did take place ; and, as my book is chiefly dey< 
to the Mosquito man and his country, it shall be ca 
Waikna — a word that, in the Mc^uito tongue, mc 
simply Man, but which is proudly claimed as the gen 
designation of the people of the entire coast. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TH in Jamaica is enough for any sinner's punishment, let 
hat of a tolerably good Christian. At any rate, a week 
v^en me a surfeit of Kingston, with its sinister, tropical 
ind variegated inhabitants, one-half black, one-third brown, 
e balance as fair as could be expected, considering the 
able, unintelligible Congo-English which they spoke. 
;, the cholem, which seems to be domesticated in King- 
id to have become one of its local institutions, had begun 
ad from the stews, and to invade the more civilized parts 
own. All the inhabitants, therefore, whom the emancipa- 
i left rich enough to do so, were flying to the mountains, 
e pestilence following, like a sleuth-hound, at their heels. 
Dn was palpably no place for a stranger, and that stranger 
devil artist. 

cholera had cheated me of a customer. I was moody, 
refore swung myself in a hammock, lit a cigar, and held 
I inquisition on myself, as the poets are wont to do on 
)uls. It ran after this wise, with a very little noise but 
moke : — 

fe is pleasant at twenty-six. Do you like life ?" 
er. 

len you can't like the cholera ?" 
— with a hurried pull at the cigar. 
it you'll have it here!" 
I I'll be off! 
here?" 
svhere ! 

)od, but' the exchequer, my boy, how about that ? You 
;t away without money," 

e was a long pause, a great cloud of smoka^ «iA Tcga^ 
tg In the hammock, and a final ecbo — ^^ 
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^J.nyj I Yes, 1 must Lave money ! 

S'..» I got up. sriismodically opened my portmantean, div 
u:. :» amongst c.-lLir^, ]»enoiL;. and ibul linen, t<x^ out my pur: 
tiim'j-a its coLiieLic? en the table, and bei*an to count- 

Forty-three and a half, f(MTy-foar, forty-five, and this handi 
ox' siiiall silver and copper. Call it fifty in all. 

*' Only firry dollars!" ejaculated my mental intierrcgatQr. 

OiJ\' nftv ! responded I. 

"'fwon'tdo!" 

I lit another cigar. It was clear enough, it wocddn't do; m 
I got into the hammock again. Conmiend me to a bammod 
(a pita hammock, none of yoor canvas abominations,) and 
cigar, as valuable aids to meditation and self-commmiiop of i 
kinds. There was a long silence, bat the inquisition went a 
until the cigar was finished. Finally '* Fll do it!" I exdaimei 
in the voice of a man determined on some great deed, oi 
agreeable but necessar}', and I tossed the cigar stump oat of tl 
window. Bat what I deteimined to do, may seem do gia 
thing after all ; it was only to paint the portrait of mjr ]aiidlad?< 

'• Yes, Fil paint the old wench !'-' 



Xow, I am an artist, not an author, and have gpt the Ci 
before the horse, inasmuch as my narrative does not preserve ll 
'^ harmonies," as every well-considered compositioo shoald di 
It has just occurred to me that I should first have told who I fo 
and how I came to be in Jamaica, and especially in tliat filtii 
place, Kingston. It isn't a long story, and if it is not too late^ 
will tell it now. 

As all the world knows, there are people who sell md 
whale oil, and deal in soap, and afi^ a great contempt i 
artists. They look down grandly on the quiet, pale men wt 
paint their broad red faces on canons, and seem to diink that tk 
few greasy dollars which they gnidgingW pay for tlieir fiamiB 
immortality, should be received with meek confusion and blioi 
ing tharjks, as a rare exhibition of condescension and patrooig 
I never liked such patronage, and therefore would paint no re 
faces. Bi:t there is a great difierence between red. bulboos &oe 
and rosy faoea. Theie was that sweet girl at the boardiqg-^choi 

in L Place, the Baltimore girl, with the dtA f^esaod tresi 

o£ the Sooth, and the fiur cheek and elastic step of the Kortli 
Of course, /painted her portrait, a docea \ameft ^ tiAa&« I sfaonl 
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say. I could paint it now ; and I fear it is more than painted 
3n mj heart, or it wouldn't rise smiling here, to distract my 
thoughts, make me si^^h, and stop my story. 

An artist who wouldn't paint portmits and had a soul above 
patronage — wliat was there for him to do in New York? Two 
comix)sitions a year in tlie Art Union, got in through Mr. Sly, 
the manager, and a friend of mine, were not an adequate supi)ort 
for the most moderate man. I'll paint grand historical paintings, 
thought I one day, and straightway purcliased a large canvas. I 
had selected my subject, Balboa, tlie discoverer of the Pacific, 
bearing aloft the flag of Spain, rushing breast-deep in its waves, 
and claiming its boundless shores and numberless islands for the 
crown of Castile and Leon. I had begun to sketch in the 
plumed Indians, gazing in mute surprise upon this startling 
scene, when it occuned to me— for I have patches of common 
sense scattered amongst the flowery fields of my fancy — to count 
over the amount of my patrimonial portion. Gmnd historical 
paintings require years of study and labour, and I found I had 
bat two hundred dollars, owed for a month's lodging, and had an 
unsettled tailor's account. It- was clear that historical painting 
was a luxur}', for the present at least, beyond my reach. It was 

then some evil spirit, (I strongly suspect it was the ,) 

taking the cue doubtless from my projected picture, suggested : — 

"Try landscape, my boy; you have a rare hand for land- 
scapes — good flaming landscapes, full of yellow and vermilion, 
you know !" 

Although there was no one in the room, I can swear to a distinct 
slap on the back, after the emphatic ''you know " of the tcinj)ter» 
It was a true diabolical suggestion, the yellow and vermilion, 
bat not so sulphurous as what followed :— ^ 

" Go to the tropics, boy, the glorious tiopics, where the sun is 
supreme, and never shares his dominion with blue-nosed, leaden- 
coloured, rheumy-eyed frost- gods; go there, and catch the match- 
less tints of the skies, the living emerald of the forests, and the 
light-giving azure of the waters ; go where the birds ai*e rainbow- 
hued, and the very fish are golden ; wheferr*' .^_ . 

But I had heard enough ; I was blinded hy ibf^ dazzling pAno- 
tama which Fancy swept past my yjsioDi aod ispfiA^ with enthu- 
siastic energy, . . , V .^S r. : - 

" Hold ; I'll go to the glorioue,*n^i»yt "' * : " \ 

And I weoii'^moxe'B diei^.mfg^^m a iMtev^Wbg^f^onoo 

:% ..-^^ 
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full of pork and flour ; and that is the way I carte to be ill 
Jamaica, dear reader, if you want to know. I had been there a 
month or more, and had wandered all over the really magnificent 
interior, and filled my portfolio with sketches. But that did not 
satisfy me ; there were other tropical lands, where Nature had 
grander aspects, where there were broad lakes and high and snow- 
crowned volcanoes, which waved their plumes of smoke in mid- 
heaven, defiantly, in the very face of the sun; lands throngh 
whose ever-leaved forests Cortez, Balboa, and Alvarado, and 
Cordova had led their mailed followers, and in whose depths 
frowned the strange gods of aboriginal superstition, beside tbe 
deserted altars and unmarked graves of a departed and mysterioos 
people. Jamaica was beautiful, certainly, but I longed for what 
the transcendentalists call the sublimely-beautiful, or, in plain 
English, the combined sublime and beautiful — for, in short, an 
equatorial Switzerland. And, although Jamaica was fine in 
scenery, its dilapidated plantations, and filthy, lazy negroes, 
already more than half relapsed into native and congenial ^b«- 
rism, were repugnant to my American notions and tastes. Thejr 
grinned around me, those negroes, when I ate, and scratched 
their heads over my paper when I drew. They followed me 
everywhere, like black jackals, and jabbered their incomprehen- 
sive lingo in my ears until they deafened me. And then their odour 
under tropical heats ! Faugh ! " 'Twas rank, and smelt to 
heaven !" 

I had, therefore, come down from the interior to set up ray' 
easel in Kingston, paint a few views, and thereby raise the wind 
for a trip to the mainland. Of course, I did not fly from painting 
red-faced portraits in the United States, to paint ebony ones in 
Jamaica. My scruples, however, did not apply to customers. 
There was a *^ brown man,^* which is genteel Jamaican for mu- 
latto, who was an Assembly-man, or something of the kind, 
and wanted a view of the edifice at Spanish-town, wherein he 
legislated for the ** emancipated island." I had agreed to paint it 
for the liberal compensation of twenty pounds. But one hot, 
murky morning, my brown lawgiver took the cholera, and before 
noon was not only dead, but buried — and my picture only half- 
finished I Mem. As people have a practice of dying, always get 
your pay beforehand. 

Voltaire, I believe, has said, that if a toad were asked his ideaf 
of beauty, he Trould, most likely, deacd\yi\i\Yxi^^^^^ 4,^^ 
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placently on a cold, clammy, yellow belly, a brown, warty, cor- 
rugated back, and become ecstatic on the subject of goggle eyes. 
And, I verily believe, that if my landlady had been asked the 
same question, she would have coquettishly patted up her woolly 
curls over each oleaginous cheek, and glanced towards the miiTor, 
by way of reply. Black, glossy black, and/a^, marvellously fat, yet 
she was possessed, even she, of her full share of feminine vanity. 
There was no mistaking, from the very first day of my arrival, 
that her head was running on a portrait of herself. She was fond 
of money and penurious, and careful, therefore, not to venture 
upon a proposition until she had got some kind of a clue as to 
I what her immortality would be likely to cost. I had, however, 
j diplomatically evaded all of her approaches, up to the unfortunate 
I day when my Assembly-man died. She brought me the news 
^ herself, and saw that it annoyed i*ather than shocked me, and 
that I stopped painting with the air of a man abandoning a bad 
job. She evidently thought the time favourable for a amp de main; 
there was a gleam of cunning in her little, round, half-buried 
eyes, and the very ebony of her cheek lightened palpably, as she 
said: — 

** So your picture will be good for nothing ?" 
No! 

** You have not got the ?" 

And she significantly rubbed the forefinger of one hand in tlie 
L palm of the other. 
f No! 

F There was a pause, and then she resumed : 
t " \ want a picture !" 
; Eh? 

L- " A picture, you know !" 

[ And now she complacently stroked down her broad face, and 
I exhibited a wide, vermilion chasm, with a formidable phalanx of 
B^ ivories, by way of a suggestive smile. 
No, I never paint portraits ! 
** Not for ten pounds ?" 
No ; nor for a hundred, — go ! 

And my landlady rolled herself out of the room with a motion 
which, had she weighed less than two hundred, might have 
V passed for a toss. 
^ It was on the evening of this day, and aftex tk\* c,cyQN<^\'Sij^\lv2k\s.^ 
\3 one-balf of the AssenibJy-house at SpamsWUiv^xi %\s>x\\^% ^^^^ 
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from the canvas in the comer, that I lay in my hammock and 
soliloquized as aforesaid. It was thns and then, that I resolved 

to paint my landlady. 

- • 

And having now, by means of this long parenthesis, Restored 
the harmonies of my story, and got my horse and cart in correct 
relative positions, I am ready to go ahead. 

I not only resolved to paint my landlady, but I did it, right 
over the half-finished Assembly-house. It was the first, and, by 
the blessing of Heaven, so long as there are good potatoes to be 
dug at the rate of six cents the bushel, it shall be my last portrait 
I cannot help laughing, even now, at that fat, glistening fece, 
looking for all the world as if it had been newly varnished, sur- 
mounted by a gaudy red scarf, wound round the head in the form 
of a peaked turban; and two fat arms, rolling down like elephants' 
trunks against a white robe for a back ground, which concealed a 
bust that passeth description. That portrait — "long may it 
wave !" as the man said, at the Kossuth dinner, when he toasted 
*' The day we celebrate !'* 

My landlady was satisfied, and generous withal, for she not 
only paid me the ten pounds, and gave me my two weeks board 
and lodging in the bargain, but introduced me to a coloured 
gentleman, a friend of hers, who sailed a little schooner twice a 
year to the Mosquito Shore, on the coast of CJentral America, 
where he traded off refuse rum and gaudy cottons for turtle-shells 
and sarsaparilla. There was a steamer from Kingston, once a 
month, to Carthagena, Chagres, San Juan, Belize, and ** along 
shore ;'* but, for obvious reasons, I could not go in a steamer. 
So I struck up a bargain with the fragrant skipper, by the terms 
of which he bound himself to land me, bag and baggage, at 
Bluefields, the seat of Mosquito royalty, for the sum of three 
pounds, " currency." 

Why Captain Ponto (for so I shall call my landlady's friend, 
the coloured skipper) named his little schooner the "Prince 
Albert," I cannot imagine, unless he thought thereby to do 
honour to the Queen-Consort; for the aforesaid schooner had 
evidently got old, and been condemned, long before that lucky 
Dutchman woke the 6choes of Gotha with his baby cries. The 
"Prince Albert" was about seventy tons burden, built some- 
thing on the model of the ** Jung-frau," the first vessel of the 
Netherlands that rolled itself into ^ew XotV Xswj^ Wka eomi 
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mwieldy porpoise, after a rapid passage of about six months 
Tom the Hague. The wise men of the Historical Society have 
5atisfactorily shown, after long and diligent research, that the 
* Jung-frau" measured sixty feet keel, sixty feet beam, and sixty 
Feet hold, and was modelled after one of Rubens* Venuses. The 
iimensions of the "Prince Albert" were every way the same, 
only twenty feet less. The sails were patched and the cordage 
spliced, and she did not leak so badly as to require more than 
six hours' steady pumping out of the twenty-four. The crew 
was composed of Captain Ponto, Thomas, his mate, one seaman, 
and an Indian boy from Yucatan, whose business it was to cook 
and do the pumping. As may be supposed, the Indian boy did 
not rust for want of occupation. 

It was a clear morning, toward the close of December, that 
Captain Ponto*s wife, a white woman, with a hopeful family of 
six children, the three eldest with shirts, and the three youngest 
"Without, came down to the schooner to see us off. I watched 
the parting over the after-bulwarks, and observed the tears roll 
down Mrs. Ponto' s cheeks as she bade her sable spouse good-bye. 
1 wondered if she really could have any attachment for her 
husband, and if custom and association had utterly worn away 
tiie natural and instinctive repugnance which exists between the 
superior and inferior races of mankind ? I thought of the condi- 
tion of Jamaica itself, and mentally inquired if it were not due to 
a grand, practical misconception of the laws of Nature, and the 
inevitable result of their reversal? It cannot be denied that 
where the superior and inferior races are brought in contact, and 
amalgamate, there we uniformly find a hybrid stock springing 
Up, with most, if not all of the vices, and few, if any of the virtues 
of the originals. And it will hardly be questioned, by those 
experimentally acquainted with the subject, that the manifest 
lack of public morality and private virtue, in the Spanish- 
American States, has followed from the fatal facility with which 
the Spanish colonists have intermixed with the negroes and 
Indians. The rigid and inexorable exclusion, in respect to the 
inferior races, of the dominant blood of North America, flowing 
through different channels perhaps, yet from the same great 
Teutonic source, is one grand secret of its vitality, and the best 
safeguard of its permanent ascendancy. 

Mrs. Ponto wept ; and as we slowly worked our v?^^ CjofcejAa 
(rf Port Bo/aJ, I could see her waving bet apton, iot ^^ ^^^ 
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innocent of a more classical signal, in fond adieus. We finally 
got out from mider the lee of the land, and caught in our sails 
the full trade-wind, blowing steadily in the desired direction. I 
sat long on deck, watching the receding island sinking slowly in 
the bright sea, until Captain Ponto signified to me, in the patois 
of Jamaica, which the deluded people flatter themselves is 
English, that dinner was ready, and led the way into what he 
called the cabin. This cabin was a little den, seven feet by nine 
at the utmost, low, dark and dirty, with no light or air except 
what entered through the narrow hatchway, and, consequently, 
hot as an oven. Two lockers, one on each side, answered for 
seats by day, and, covered with suspicious mattresses, for beds 
by night. The cabin was sacred to Captain Ponto and myself, 
the mate having been displaced to make room for the gentleman 
who had paid three pounds for his passage ! I question if the 
** Prince Albert " had ever before been honoured with a pas- 
senger; certainly not since she had come into the hands of 
Captain Ponto, who therefore put his best foot forward, with a 
full consciousness of the importance of the incident. Pontx) had 
been a slave once, and was consequently imperious and tyrannical 
now, toward all ])eople in a subordinate relation to himself. 
Yet, as he had evidently been owned by a man of consequence^ 
he had not entirely lost his early deference for the white man, 
and sometimes forgot Ponto the captain in Ponto the chattel 
It was in the latter character only, that he was perfectly natural; 
and, although I derived no httle amusement from his attempts to 
enact a loftier part, I shall not trouble the reader with an episode 
on Captain Ponto. He was a very worthy darkey, with a 
strong aversion to water, both exteriorly and internally. The 
mate, and the man who constituted the crew, were ordinary 
negroes of no possible account. 

But Antonio, the Indian boy, who cooked and pumped, and 
then pumped and cooked — I fear he never slept, for when there 
was not a "sizzhng" in the httle black caboose, there was sure 
to be a screeching of the rickety pump — Antonio attracted my 
interest from the first ; and it was increased when I found that 
he spoke a little English, was perfect in Spanish, and withal 
could read in both languages. There was something mysterious 
in finding him among these uncouth negroes, with his relatively 
fair skin, intelligent eyes, and long, well-ordered black hair. He 
was like a lithe panther among \\\m\>^m^ besatiY&\ a,ad he did his 
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work in a way which accorded with his Indian character, without 
murmur, and with a kind of silent dogpredness, that ira])liod but 
Uttle respect for his present masters. He seldom replied to their 
orders in words, and then only in monosyllables. I asked 
Captain Ponto about him, but he knew nothing, except that he 
was from Yucatan, and had ])resented himself on board only the 
day previously, and offered to work his passage to the mainland. 
And Captain Ponto indistinctly intimated that he had taken the 
boy solely on my account, which, of course, led to the inference 
on my pai't, tiiat the captain ordinarily did his own cooking. 
He also ventured a pab'onizing remark about the Indians gene- 
1 rally, to the effect that they made very good servants, ** if they 
I" were kept under ; " which, coming from an ex-slave, I thought 
:\ rather good. 

All this only served to interest me the more in Antonio ; and, 
although I succeeded in engaging him in ordinary conversation, 
yet I utterly failed in drawing him out, as the saying is, in respect 
to his past history, or future purposes. Whenever I approached 
these subjects he became silent and imi)assible, and his eyes 
assumed an expression of cold inquiry, not unmingled with latent 
suspicion, which half inclined me to believe that he was a 
fugitive from justice. Yet he did not look the felon or knave ; 
s€ and when the personal inquiries dropped, his face resumed its 
o usnal pleasant although sad expression, and I became ashamed 
&I that I had suspected him. There was certainly something sin- 
s'y gular about Antonio ; but, as I could imagine no very profound 
mystery attaching to a cook, on board of the ** Prince Albert," 
after the first day, I made no attempts to penetrate his secrets, 
but sought rather to attach him to me, as a prospectively useful 
companion in the country to which I was bound. So I relieved 
him occasionally at the pump, although he protested against it ; 
and finally, to the horror of Captain Ponto, and the palpable high 
disdain of the mate, I became so intimate with him as to show 
him my portfolio of drawings. His admiration, I found to my 
surprise, was always judiciously bestowed, and his appreciation of 
outline and colouring showed that he had the spirit of an artist. 
Several times, in glancing over the drawings, he stopped short, 
looked up, his face full of intelligence, as if about to speak, and I 
paused to listen. Each time, however, the smile vanished, the 
^ flexible muscles ceased their play and became rigid, and a cold> 
' filmy mist settled over the clear eyes wh\di W^iW)V^^\^x\ft\si\sife' 
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Whatever was Antonio's secret, great or small,' it was ei 
one that he half- wished, half-feared to reveal. I was pm 
think that there could exist any relation between it i 
paintings ; but Antonio was only a cook, and so I dismii 
reflection on the subject. 

On our third day out, the weather, which up to that tii 
been clear and beautiful, began to change, and night settle 
and threatening around us. The wind had increased, but 
loaded with sultry vapours — the hot breath of the storm 
was pressing on our track. Captain Ponto was not a » 
sailor, and kept no other than what is called " dead reck< 
He had made the voyage very often, and was confident 
course. Upon that point, therefore, I gave myself no une£ 
not so much from faith in Captain Ponto, as because the 
nothing in the world to be done, except to follow his c 
Nevertheless the captain was serious, and consulted an ai 
vian chart which he kept in his cabin. It was a Rembr 
picture, that negro tracing his forefinger slowly over the cl 
the light of a candle, which only half revealed the little 
while it brought out his grizzly head and anxious face in 
relief against the darkness. What Captain Ponto learned f 
this study is more than I can tell ; but when he came on d 
ordered a reef to be made in the sails, and a variation of 
points in our course, for the wind not only freshened, but 
to the north-east. The hot blasts or puffs of air becam( 
and more frequent, and occasional sheets of lightning g 
along the horizon. The sea, too, was full of phosphorescent 
fiery monsters seemed to leap around us and wreath and 
their livid volumes in our wake. I could hear the hiss c 
forked tongues where the waters closed under our stem. ] 
leaning over the bulwarks, gazing on the gleaming wav 
thinking of home — for the voyager on the great deep 
thinks of home, when darkness envelops him, and the 
threatens — ^when Antonio silently approached, so silently 
did not hear him, and took his place at my side. I was 
what startled, therefore, when, changing my position a 1 
saw, by the dim, reflected light of the sea, his eyes fixed ea 
on mine, " Ah, Antonio," I said, " is that you ?'* and I 
my hand familiarly on his shoulder. He shrank beneath i 
it had been fire. " What's the matter?" I exclaimed, rej 
fulJjr; " Aare I hurt you ?" 
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"Pardon me!" he ejaculated, rather than spoke, in a voice 
ieep and tremulous ; " I know now that it is not you who will 
iie to-night !" 

** What do you mean ? Yon are not afraid, Antonio ? Who 
thinks of dying ?" I replied, in a light tone. 

*' No ! it is not myself. I was afraid it might be you ; for, 
sir," and he laid a hand cold and clammy as that of a corpse on 
mine ; " for, sir, there is death on board this vessel I" 

This was said in a voice so awed and earnest, that I was im- 
pressed deeply, in spite of myself, and for some moments made 
no reply, ** You talk wildly, Antonio," I finally said ; " we 
are going on bravely, and shall all be in Bluefields together in a 
dav or two." 

" All of lis, never," he replied, ** never I The Lord who 
never lies has told me so !" and, pressing near me, he drew from 
his bosom something resembling a small, round plate of crystal, 
except that it seemed to be slightly luminous, and veined or 
douded with green. " See, see !" he exclaimed, rapidly, and 
held the object close to my eyes. I instinctively obeyed, and 
gazed intently npon it. As I gazed, the clouds of green seemed 
to concentrate and assume a regular form, as the moisture of 
one's breath passes away from a mirror, until I distinctly saw, in 
the centre, the miniature of a human head, of composed and dig- 
nified aspect, but the eyes were closed, and all the lineaments 
had the rigidity of death. 
** Do you see ?" 
" I do !" 

" It is Kucimen, the Lord who never lies !" and Antonio 
thnist his talisman in his bosom again, and slowly moved away. 
There was no mistake in what I had seen ; and although I am 
not superstitious, yet the feeling that some catastrophe was im- 
pending gathered at my heart. It was in vain that I tried to 
smile at the Indian trick ; the earnest voice of the Indian boy 
still sounded in my ears, ** All of us, never!" What reason 
should he have for attempting to practice his Indian diablene on 
any one, least of all on me ? I rejected the thought, and endea- 
voured to banish the subject from my mind. 

Meanwhile the wind had gathered strength, and Captain Ponto 
had taken in sail, so that we had no more standing than was ne- 
cessary to keep the vessel steady before t\ve -wmd, TW ^«^^^ 
DOW began to rise, the gloom deepened, tAie \vo\. \Wi^^ ^^ ^^"^ ^^" 
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came more and more frequent, and the broad lightning-sheets 
rose from the horizon to the very zenith. The thunder, too, 
came roHing on, every peal more distinct, and occasionally heavy 
drops of rain fell with an ominous sound on the deck. Tiie 
storm was evidently close at hand ; and I left the side of the 
vessel, and approached the little cabin to procure my pcnvcho, for 
I preferred the open deck and the storm to the suffocation below. 
The hatchway was nearly closed, but there was a light within. 
I stooped to remove the slide, and in doing so obtained a full view 
of the interior. The spectacle which presented itself was so ex- 
traordinary, that I stopped short, and looked on in mute surprise. 
The candle was standing on the locker, and kneeling beside it was 
the captain. He was stripped to the waist, and held in one hand 
what appeared to be the horn of some animal, in which he caught 
the blood which dripped from a large gash in the fleshy part of 
his left arm, just above the elbow, while he muttered rapidly 
s6me rude and strangely-sounding words, unlike any I had ever 
before heard. My first impression was that Antonio had tiied to 
fulfil his own prediction, by attempting the life of the captain; 
but I soon saw that he was performing some religious rite, a 
sacrifice or propitiation, such as the OU men still teach in Ja- 
maica and Santo Domingo, and which are stealthily observed, 
even by the negroes professing Christianity, and having a nominal 
connection with the Church. I recognized in the horn the mys- 
terious gre-gre of the Gold Coast, where the lowest form of fetish 
woi-ship prevails, and where human, blood is regarded as the most 
acceptable of sacrifices. Respecting too rigidly all ceremonies 
and rites, which may contribute to the peace of mind of others, 
to think of disturbing them, I silently withdrew from the hatch- 
way, and left the captain to finish his debasing devotions. In a 
short time he appeared on deck, and gave some orders in a calm 
voice, as one reassured and confident. 

I was occupied below for only a few minuter, yet when I got 
on deck again the storm was upon us. The waves were not 
high, but the water seemed to be caught up by the wind, and to 
be drifted along, like snow, in blinding, drenching sheets. I was 
nearly driven off my feet by its force, and woidd have been car- 
ried overboard had I not become entangled in the rigging. The 
howling of the wind and the hissing of the water would have 
drowned the loudest voice, and I was so blinded by the spray 
tijat J could not see. Yet 1 co\i\d ^^\ \)a^\. ^^ \5qx^ 
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before the hurricane with fearful rapidity. The very deck seemed 
to bend, as if ready to break, beneath our feet. I finally suffi- 
ciently recovered myself to be able, in the pauses of the wind, 
and when the lightning fell, to catch glimpses around me. Our 
sails were torn in tatters, the yards were gone, in fact everything 
was swept from the deck except three dark figures, like myself, 
clinging convulsively to the ropes. On, on, half-buried in the 
sea, we drifted with inconceivable rapidity. 

Little did we think that we were rushing on a danger more 
terrible than the ocean. The storm had buffeted us for more 
than an hour, and it seemed as if it had exhausted its wrath, and 
had begun to subside, when a sound, hoarse and steady, but 
louder than that of the wind, broke on our ears. It was evident 
that we were approaching it, for every instant it became more 
distinct and ominous. I gazed ahead into the hopeless darkness, 
when suddenly a broad sheet of lightning revealed immediately 
before us, and not a cable's length distant, what, under the lurid 
gleam, appeared to be a wall of white spray, dashing literally a 
hundred feet in the air — a hell of waters, from which there was 
no escape. ^^ El JRoncadorP^ shrieked the captain, in a voice of 
utter despair, that even then thrilled like a knife in my heart. 
The fearftil moment of death had come, and I had barely time to 
draw a fiill breath of preparation for the struggle, when we were 
literaDy whelmed in the raging waters. I felt a shock, a sharp 
, jerk, and the hiss and gurgle of the sea, a sensation of immense 
pressure, followed by a blow like that of a heavy fall. Again I 
was lifted up, and again struck down, but this time with less 
force. I had just enough consciousness leflb to know that I was 
striking on the sand, and I made an involuntary effort to rise and 
escape from the waves. Before I could gain my feet I was 
again struck down, again and again, until, nearer dead than alive, 
I at last succeeded in crawling to a spot where the water did not 
reach me. I strove to rise now, but could not ; and, as that is 
the last thing I remember distinctly of that terrible night, I 
suppose I must have fallen into a swoon. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

How long I remained insensible I know not, but when my 
6on8ciousness returned, which it did slowly, like the lifting of a 
curtain, I felt that I was severely hurt; and, before opening mj 
eyes, tried to drive away my terrible recollections, as one rousing 
from a troubled dream tries to banish its features from his mind. 
It was in vain ; and with a sensation of despair, I opened my 
eyes ! The morning sun was shining with blinding brilliancy, 
and I was obliged to close them again. Soon, however, I was 
able to bear the blaze, and painfiilly lifting myself on my elbow, 
looked around me. The sea was thttndering with awful force, 
not on the sandy shore where I was lying, but over a reef two ' 
hundred yards distant, within which the water was calm, or only 
disturbed by the combing waves, as they broke over the outer 
barrier. Here the first and only object which attracted my 
attention was our schooner, lying on her beam-ends, high on the 
sands. The sea, the vessel, the blinding sun and glowing sand, 
and a bursting pain in my head, were too palpable evidences of 
my misfortune to be mistaken. It was no dream, but stem and 
severe reality, and for the moment I comprehended the truth. 
But, when younger, I had read of shipwrecks, and listened, with 
the interest of childhood, and a feehng half of envy, to the tales 
of .old sailors who had been cast away on desert shores. And 
now, the first shock over, it was almost with a sensation of 
satisfaction, and something of exultation, that I exclaimed to 
myself, "Shipwrecked at last!" Robinson Crusoe, and Reilly 
and his companions, recurred to my mind, and my impulse was 
to leap up and commence an emulative career. But the attempt 
was a failure, and brought me back to stern reality, in an instant 
My limbs were torn, and scarified, and my face swollen and stiff 
The utmost I could do was to sit erect. 

I now for the ^rst time thought of my companions, and 
despairingly tmned my eyes to look for them. Close by, and 
nearly behind nie, sat Antonio, resting his head on his hands. 
His clothes were hanging around him in shreds, his hair was 
matted with sand, and his face was black with dried blood. He 
attempted to smile, but the grim muscles could not obey, and he 
looked at me in silence. I was the first to speak : 
Ai'e you much hurt, Antonio ? 
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** The Lord of Mitnal never lies !'* was his only response; and 
he pointed to the talisman on his swarthy breast, gleaming like 
polished silver in the sun. I remembered the scene of the 
previous night, and asked — 

Are they all dead ? 

He shook his head, in sign of ignorance. 

Where are we, Antonio ? 

" This is El Roncador f 

And so it proved. We were on one of the numerous coral 
keys or cays which stud the sea of the Antilles, and which are 
the terror of the mariners who navigate it. They are usually 
mere banks of sand, elevated a few feet above the water, occa- 
sionally supporting a few bushes, or a scrubby, tempest-twisted 
palm or two, and only frequented by the sea-birds for rest and 
incubation, and by turtles for laying their eggs. Around ihem. 
there is always a reef of coral, built up from the bottom of ike 
sea by those wonderful architects, the coral insects. This reef 
surrounds the cay, at a greater or less distance, UlsieJL ring, 
leaving between it and the island proper a belt o£. W4ter». ^ 
variable depth, and of the loveliest blue. The reef, which is som^ 
times scarcely visible above the sea, efiectually breaks the forc6 
of the waves ; and if, as it sometimes happens, it be interrupted 
80 as to leave an opening for the admission of vessels, the in^er 
belt of water forms a safe harbour. Except a few of iho larger 
ones, none of these cays are inhabited, nor are they evelr ife- 
qoented, except by the turtle-fishers. 

It was to the peculiar conformation of these islands that our 
safety was owing. Our little vessel had been driven, or hfted 
iy the waves, completely over the outer reef. The shock bad 
x>ni us from our hold on the ropes, and we had drifted upon the 
x>mparatively protected sands. The vessel, too, had been 
»rried upon them, and the waves there not being sufficiently 
(trong to break her in pieces, she was left high and dry when 
hey subsidecL There was, nevertheless, a broad break ia ber 
ceel, caused probably by striking on the reef. 

Two of the five human beings who had been on board of her# 
he captain and his mate, were drowned. We found their 
x)dies; — but I am anticipating my story. When we had 
•ecovered ourselves sufficiently to walk, Antonio and myself took 
I survej o£ our condition. " El RoiicaAoi" tU ^rtyww^\^ ^ 
mail axy^ three qimrters of a mile \oBg> «cA ^\i \\a ^v^^ "^^^ 
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not more than four hundred yards broad, — a mere bank of white ' 
sand. At the eastern end is an acre or more of scrubby bushes, 
and near them three or four low and distorted palm-trees. For- 
tunately for us, as will be seen in the sequel, " El Roncador" is 
famous for the number of its tiu'tles, and is frequented, at the 
turtle season, by turtle-fishers from Old Providence, and some- 
times from the mainland. Among the palm-trees, to which I 
have referred, these fishermen had erected a rude hut of poles, ^ 
boiEtfds, and palm-branches, which was literally withed and 
anchored to the trees, to keep it firom being blown away by the 
high winds. It was with a heart full of joy that I saw evoi 
this rude evidence of human intelligence, and, accompanied by 
Antonio, hastened to it as rapidly as my bruised limbs would 
enable me. We discovered no trace of recent occupation as we 
approached, except a kind of furrow in the sand, like that which 
^^me sea-monster, dragging itself along, might occasion. It led 
directly to the hut, and I Ibllowed it, with a feeling half of 
wonder, half of apprehension. As we came near, however, I 
saw, through the open front, a black human figure crouchii^ 
within, motionless as a piece of bronze. Before it, stretched i 
length, was the dead body of Captain Ponto. The man was 
Frank, of whom I have spoken, as constituting the crew of the 
" Prince Albert." It was a fearful sight ! The body of the 
captain was swollen, the limbs were stiff and spread apart, the 
mouth and eyes open, and conveying an expression of terror and p 
utter despair, which makes me shudder, even now, when I think ' c 
of it. Upon his breast, fastened by a strong cord, drawn close 
at the throat, was the mysterious gre-gre horn, and the gash in 
his arm, from which the poor wretch had dmwn the blood for 
his unavailing sacrifice, had opened wide its white edges, as if in |:- 
mute appeal against his fate. 

The negro sailor had drawn the body of the captain to the 

hut, and the trail in the sand was that which it had made. I 

spoke to him, but he neither replied nor looked up. His eye« 

were fixed, as if by some fascination, on the coi'pse. Antonio 

exhibited no emotion, but, advancing close to the body, lifted the '^ 

gre-gre horn, eyed it curiously for a moment, then tossed it L 

contemptuously aside, exclaiming : — ^ 

** It could not save him : it is not good !" ^ 

The words were scarcely uttered, when the crouching negro v 

leaped, like a wild beast, at t\ie ludWs ^.Vitoai-, b\it Antonio ^^ 
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ras agile, and evaded his grasp. The next instant the poor 
rretch had returned to his seat beside the dead. The negro 
oiUd not endure a sneer at the potency of tlie gre-gre, ISucli is 
he hold of superstition on the human mind ! 

I tried to induce the negro to remove the body, and bury it in 
he, sand ; but he remained silent and impassible as a stone. So 
'. retomed with Antonio to the vessel, for the instincts of life 
lad come back. We found, although the little scliooner had 
)eea completely filled, that the water had escaped, and left the 
argo damaged, but entu-e. Some of the provisions had been 
lestroyed, and the remainder was much injured. NevertiielcvSs 
hef could be used, and for the time being, at least, we were 
ofe from starvation. My spirits rose with the discovery, and I 
dmost forgot my injuries in the joy of the moment. But 
intonio betrayed no signs of interest. He lifted boxes and 
xirrels, and placed them on the sands, as deliberately as if 
inloading the vessel at Kingston. I knew that it was not 
MTohable the wrecked schooner would suffer further damage from 
ihe sea, protected as it was by the outer reef, yet I sought to 
nake assurance doubly sure, by removing what remained of the 
provisions to the hut by the palm-trees. Antonio suggested 
lothing, but implicitly followed my directions. 

We had got out most of the stores, and carried them above 
he reach of the waters on the sands, when I went back to the 
iut, with the determination, by at once assuming a tone of 
.uthority, to have the negro remove and bury the body of the 
aptain. I was surprised to find the hut empty, ai)d a trail, like 
hat which had attracted my notice in the morning, leading off 
Q the direction of the bushes, at some distance from the hut. I 
(flowed it; and, in the centre of the clunjp, discovered the 
legro filhng in the sand above the corpse. He mumbled con- 
tantly strange guttural words, and made many mysterious signs 
a the sand, as he proceeded. When the hole was entirely 
Ued, he laid himself at length above it. I waited some minutes, 
Qt as be remained motionless, returned to the hut. We now 
ommenced carrying to it such articles of use as could be easily 
anoved. But we had not accomplished much when Frank, the 
egro, presented himself; and, approaching me, inquired meekly 
hat he should do. He was least injured of the three, and 
roved most serviceable in clearing the wreck of «il oC vt& vififc^sik 
id moveable contents. 
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By niglit I ha^ bandaged ray own wounds and those of ni) 
con)«anions, and over a simple but profuse meal, forgot the 
hbrro^ of the shipwreck, and gave myself up, with real zesfc, to 
the pjjasures of a cast-away ! I cannot well describe the sensa- 
t\b\\ of mingled novelty and satisfaction with which I looked out 
n-om the open hut upon the turbulent waters, whence we had so 
narrowly escaped. The sea still heaved from the effects of the 
storm, but the storm itself had passed, and the full tropical moon 
looked down calmly upon our island, which seemed silvery and 
fairy -like beneath its rays. 

At first, all these things were quieting in their influences, Imt 
as the night advanced I must have become feverish, for notwith- 
standing the toils of the day, and the exhaustion of the previoas 
night, I could not sleep. My thoughts were never so active. 
All that I had ever seen, heard, or done, flashed back upon my 
mind with the vividness of reality. But, owing to some curious 
psychical condition, my mind was only retrospectively active ; I 
tried in vain to bring it to a contemplation of the present or the 
future. Incidents long forgotten jostled through my brain ; the 
grave mingling strangely with the gay. Now I laughed outright 
over some freak of childhood, which came back with primitive 
freshness ; and, next moment, wept again beside the bed of 
death, or found myself singing some hitherto unremerabered 
nursery rhyme. I stmggled against these thronging memories, 
and tried to ask myself if they might not be premonitions of 
delirium. I felt my own pulse, it beat rapidly ; my own forehead, 
and it seemed to burn. In the vague hope of averting whatever 
this strange mental activity might portend, I rose and walked 
down to the edge of the water. I remember distinctly that the 
shore seemed black with turtles, and that I thought them crea- 
tions of a disordered fancy, and became almost mad under the 
mere apprehension that the madness was upon me. 

I might, and undoubtedly would, have become mad had it not 
boon for Antonio. He had. missed me from the hut, and, in 
alarm, had come to seek me. I felt greatly relieved when he toW 
me that there were real turtles on the shore, and not monsters of 
t{.e imagination ; and that it was now the season for laying tbeir 
eggs, and therefore it could not be long be^re the fishers would 
come for their annual supply of shells. So I suffered him to lead 
me back to the hut. When I lay down he took my head be- 
tiveen his hamh, and pressed \t stea«^\\7,\m\»^^^«.x<ixAiY with all 
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bis force. The effect was soothing, for in less than half an hour 

my ideas had recovered their equiHbrlum, and I fell into apslum- 

ber, and slept soundly until noon of the following day. 

When I awoke, Antonio was sitting close by me, and ftitently 
watching every movement. He smiled when my eyes met his, 
and pointing to his forehead- said significantly-— 

" It is all right now !" 

And it was all right, but I felt weak and feverish still. A 
sound constitution, however, resisted all attacks, and it was not 
many days before I was able to move around our sandy prison, 
and join Antonio and Frank in catching turtles ; for, with more 
foresight than I had supposed to belong to the Tndian and negro 
character, they were laying in a stock of shells, against the time 
when we should find an opportunity of escape. Upon the side 
of our island, to which I have alluded as covered with bushes, 
the water was comparatively shoal, and the bottom overgrown 
with a species of sea-grass, which is a principal article of tm*tle- 
fbod. The surface of the water, also, was covered with a variety 
of small blubbef-fish, which Antonio called by the Spanish name 
of dedales, or thimbles — a name not inappropriate, since they 
closely resembled a lady's thimble both in shape and size. These, 
at the spawning or egg-laying period of the year, constitute 
another article of turtle-lbod. During the night-time the turtles 
crawled up on the shore, and the females dug holes in the sand, 
'• each about two feet deep, in which they deposited from sixty to 
e^ty ^gs. These they contrived to cover so neatly, as to defy 
the curiosity of one unacquainted with their habits. Both Antonio 
and Frank, however, were familiar with turtle-craft, and got as 
Inany eggs as we desired. When roasted, they are really deli- 
cious. The Indians and people of the coasts never destroy them, 
heing careful to promote the increase of this valuable shell-fish. 
Bat on the mainland, wild animals, such for instance as the 
cougar, frequently come down to the shore, and dig them from 
their resting-places. Occasionally they capture the turtles them- 
selves, and dragging them into the forest, kill and devour them in 
spite of their shelly armour. 

It was during the night, therefore, that Antonio and Frank 
who kept themselves concealed in the bushes, rushed out upon 
Ihthe turtles, and with iron hooks turned them on their backs, when 
they became powerless and incapable of mov'mg. 'YW ^-wj l^- 
hwmg they dragged them to the most distant. mscXi oi \)Ba S^^sA 
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where they " shelled" them ; — a cruel process, which it made my 
flesh creep to witness. Before describing it, however, I must ex- 
plain that, although the habits of all varieties of the turtle are 
much the same, yet their uses are very different. The large, 
green turtle is best known ; it fl'equentiy reaches our markets, 
and its flesh is esteemed, by epicures, as a great delicacy. The 
flesh of the smaller or hawk-bill variety is not so good, but its r 
shell is most valuable, being both thicker and better cojoared. -> 
What is called tortoise-shell is not, as is generally supposed, the - 
bony covering or shield of the turtle, but only the scales which : 
cover it. These are thirteen in number, eight of them flat, and ,c 
five a little curved. Of the flat ones four are large, being some- I 
times a foot long and seven inches broad, semi-transpareDt, I- 
elegantly variegated with white, red, yellow, and darkirown 
clouds, which are fully brought out, when the shell is prepared 
and polished* These laminae, as I have said, constitute the ex- 
ternal coating of the solid or bony p9;rt of the shell ; and a large 
turtle affords about eight pounds of them, the plates varying firoffl 
an eighth to a quarter of an inch in thickness. 

The fishers do not kill the turtles ; did they do so, they would 
in a few years exterminate them. When the turtle is caught, 
they fasten him, and cover his back with dry leaves or grass, to ^ 
which they set Are. The heat causes the plates to separate at L 
their joints. A large knife is then carefully inserted horizontally 
beneath them, and the laminae lifted from the back, care being 
taken not to injure the shell by too much heat, nor to force it off, 
until the heat has fully prepared it for separation. Many turtles 
die under this cruel operation, but instances are numerous in 
which they have been caught a second time, with the outer 
coating reproduced ; but, in these cases, instead of thirteen pieces, 
it is a single piece. As I have already said, I could never bring 
myself to witness this cruelty more than once, and was glad 
that the process of ** scaling " was carried on out of sight of the 
hut. Had the poor turtles the power of shriekmg, they would 
have made that barren island a very hell, with their cries rfl 
torture. 

We had been nearly two weeks on the island, when we were 
one morning surprised by a sail on the edge of the horizon. We 
watched it eagerly, and as it grew more and more distinct, our i^ 
spirits rose in proportion. Its approach was slow, but at noon 
Frank declared that it was a turtle scWnx^^^ ^m the island 
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irina or ProvideDce, and that it was making for ** El Ron- 
)r." And the event proved that he was right ; for, about the 
die of tlie afternoon, she had passed an opening through the 
, and anchored in the still water inside. She had a crew of 
men, in whom it was difficult to say if white, negro, or 
an blood predominated. They spoke a kind of patois, in 
eh Spanish was the leading element. And although we were 
oalifiedly glad to see them, yet they were clearly not pleased 
lee us. The patrdn, or captain, no sooner put his foot on 
•e, than, affecting to regard us as intruders, he demanded why 
were there ? and if we did not know that this island was the 
^erfcy of the people of Catariiia ? We replied by pointing to 
shattered schooner, when the whole party started for it, and 
aremoniously began to strip it of whatever article of use or 
le they could find, leaving us to the pleasant reflections which 
1 conduct was hkely to surest. 

Vhile this was gomg on, I returned to the hut, and found that 
;onia and Frank had already removed the shells which they 
procured, as also some other valuables which we had reco- 
d from the wreck, and had buried them in the sand — a 
lent precaution, which no doubt saved us much trouble. A 
5 before sundown, our new friends, having apparently exhausted 
plunder, came trooping back to the hut,^and without ceremony 
?red us out. I thought, although the physical force was 
nst us, that a little determination might make up for tlie 
s, and firmly replied that they might have a part of it, if they 
bed, but that we were there, and intended to remain. The 
*on hereupon fell into a great passion, and told his men to 
ig up the machStes — ugly instruments, half knife, half cleaver. 
[e would see," he said, in his mongrel tongue, " if this white 
lin would reftise to obey him." Two of the men started to 
1 his order, while he stood scowling in the doorway. When 
'' had got off a little distance, I unrolled a blanket in which I 
wrapped our pistols, and giving one to P'l-ank, and another to 
jonio, I took my own revolver, and passed outside of the hut, 
I patron fell back, in evident alarm. 

' Now, amigo,'* said J, " if you want a fight, you shall have 
but you shall die first I" And I took deliberate aim at his 
ist, at a distance of less than five yards. " Mother of Mercy I" 
exclaimed, and glanced round, as if for support, to Vja^ feV- 
ers. But they had faJren to their legs, yii^cj\x\. 'v«i>0K!i% ^<^ 
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further proceedings. The patron attempted to follow, but I 
caught him by the arm, and pressed the cold muzzle of the pistol 
to his Iicad. He trembled like an aspen, and sunk upon the 
ground, crying in most abject tones for mercy. I released him, 
but lie did not attempt to stir. The circumstances were favonr- 
able for negotiation, and in a few minutes it was arranged that 
we should continue to occupy the hut, and that he should remain 
with us, while his crew should stay on board the vessel, when 
not engaged in catching turtles. He did not like the exception 
in his favour ; but, fearing that he might pull up anchor and leave 
us to our fate, I insisted that I could not forego the pleasure of 
his company. 

The reader may be sure that I had a vigilant eye on our 
patron, and at night either Antonio or Frank kept watch, that he 
should not give us the slip. He made one or two attempts, but 
finding us prepared, at the end of a couple of days, resigned him- 
self to his fate. Contenting ourselves with our previous spoil, we 
allowed the new comers to pursue the fishery alone. At the end 
of a week I discovered, by various indications, that the season 
was nearly over, and, accordingly, making a careless display of 
my revolver, told the captain that I thought it would .be more 
agreeable for us to go on board his schooner, than to remain on 
shore. I could see that the proposition was not acceptable, and 
therefore repeated it, in such a way that that there was no alter- 
native but assent left. He was a good deal surprised when he 
discovered the amount of shells which we had obtained; and 
when I told him that he should have half of it, for carrying us to 
Providence, and the whole if he took us to Bluefields, his good 
nature returned. He asked pardon for his rudeness, and, slapping 
his breast, 'proclaimed himself " un hombre bueno" who would 
take us to the world's end, if I would only put up my horrible 
pistol. That pistol, from the very first day, had had a kind of 
deadly fascination for the patron, who watched it, as if momenta- 
rily expecting it to discharge itself at his head. And even now, 
when he alluded to it, a perceptible shudder ran through his frame. 

Two days after I had taken up my quarters on board of the 
little schooner, which, in age and accumulated filth, might have 
been twin-brother of the ** Prince Albert," we set sail from ** El 
Roncador." As it receded in the distance, it looked very beauti- 
ful — an opal in the sea — and I could hardly realize that it was 
notbuig more than a reef-girt heap of desv^xt aaads. 
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though friendly relations had been restored with the patron, 
e crew seemed nearly passive, I kept myself constantly on 
uard against foul play. Antonio was sleeplessly vigilant, 
he patron, so fai* from having evil designs, appeared really 
ve taken a hking to me, and expatiated upon the delights of 
dence, where he represented himself as being a great man, 
miuch uncouth eloquence.— He promised that I should be 
received, and that he would himself get up a dance — which 
3med to think the height of civility — in my honour. 
K)ut noon, on our third day from ** El Roncador," the patron 
?d out to me two light-blue mounds, one sharp and conical, 
;he other round and broad, upon the edge of tlie horizon, 
were the highlands of Providence. Before nighty we had 
ed the rocky headland of Santa Catarina, crowned with the 
of some old Spanish fortifications, and in half an hour were 
chor, alongside a large New Granadan schooner, in the 
but snug harbour of the island. 

is island is almost unknown to the world : it has, indeed, 
ittle to commend it to notice. Although accounted a single 
, it is, in fact, two islands ; one is six or eight miles long, 
)ur or five broad, and but moderately elevated ; while the 
i, whicli is a rocky headland, called Catarina, is separated 
the main body by a narrow but deep channel. The whole 
gs to New Granada, and has about three hundred inhabitants, 
nely variegated in colour, but with a decided tendency to 
. This island was a famous resort of the pirates, during 
predominance in these parts, who expelled the Spaniards, 
uilt defences, by means of which they several times repelled 
assailants. 

e productions consist chiefly of fruits and vegetables; a 
cotton is also raised, wliich, with the turtle-shells collected 
3 inhabitants, constitutes about the only export of the island. 
Is coming northward sometimes stop there, for a cargo of 
-nuts and yucas. 

can readQy be imagined, the people are very primitive in 
habits, living chiefly in rude, thatched huts, and leading an 
mt, tropical life, swinging in their hammocks and smoking 
y, and dancing to the twanging of guitars, by night. My 
1, whom I had suspected of being something of a braggart, 
Q reality a very considerable personage in Providence, and 
J received with great favour by the peo\Afc, \Ki -^Vwcv V<^ 
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introduced me as his own ** very special friend." I thouj 
our first interview on " El Roncador," but suppressed my ii 
tion to laugh, as well as I was able. Trae to his promij 
second night after our arrival was dedicated to a dance, 
only preparation for it consisted in the production of a num 
large wax candles, resembling torches in size, and the cone 
of several big vessels of drink, ill 'which Jamaica rum, some 
juice of the sugar-cane, and a quantity of powdered p( 
were the chief ingredients. The music consisted of a violii 
guitars, and a queer Indian instrument, resembling a bov 
string of which, if the critic will pardon the bull, was a 
wire drawn tight by means of a perforated gourd, and 1 
with a stick, held by the performer, between bis thumi 
forefinger. 

I cannot attempt to describe the dance, which, not over-d< 
at the outset, became outrageous as the calabashes of liquw 
to circulate. Both gexes drank and danced, until most 
neither drink nor dance ; and then, it seemed to me, they s 
into a general quarrel, in which the musicians broke 
respective instruments over each other's heads, then criec 
braced, and were friends again. I did not wait for the e 
the debauch, which soon ceased to be amusirtg; but, 
Antonio, stole away, and paddled off to the little sch< 
where the last sounds that rung in my ears were the shout 
discordant songs of the revellers. 

Providence, it can easily be understood, offered few attra 
to an artist minus the materials for pursuing his vocation ; 
was delighted when I learned that the New Granadan sch 
was on the eve of her departure for San Juan de Nicai 
Her captain readily consented to land me at Bluefields, an 
patron magnificently waived all claims to the tortoise- 
which we had obtained at " El Roncador." I had no diff 
in selling them to the captain of " El General Bolivar '* fc 
unexpected sum of three hundred dollars. Fifty dollars of 
I gave to the negro Frank, who was quite at home in Pro vie 
I offered to divide the rest with AntQnio, but he refus< 
receive any portion of it, and insisted on accompanyinj 
without recompense. " You are my brother," said he, ** ; 
will not leave you." And here I may add that, in al 
wanderings, he was my constant companion and firm and fa 
friend. His history , a wild and "wondetSoX \a\e,l ^Mi ^ftm- 
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lay before the world : for Antonio was of regal stock, the son 
and lieutenant of Chichen Pat, one of the last and bravest of the 
chiefs of Yucatan, who lost his life, under the very walls of 
Merida, in the last luisuccessful rising of the aborigines ; and I 
blush to add "that the fatal bullet, which slew the hope of the 
Indians, was sped from the rifle of an American mercenary ! 



CHAPTER HI. 



The approach to the coast near Bluefields, holds out no delusions. 
The shore is 6at, and in all respects tame and uninteresting. A 
white line of sand, a green belt of trees, with no relief except 
here and there a solitary palm, and a few blue hills in the 
distance, are the only objects which are offered to the expectant 
eyes of the voyager. A nearer approach reveals a large lagoon, 
protected by a narrow belt of sand, covered, on the inner side, 
with a dense mass of mangrove trees ; and this is the harbour of 
Bluefields. The entrance is narrow, but not difficult, at the foot 
of a high, rocky bluff, which completely commands the passage. 

The towti, or rather the collection of huts called by that name, 
lieg nearly nine miles from the entrance. After much tacking, 
and backing, and fihing, to avoid the innumerable banks and 
shallows in the lagoon, we finally arrived at the anchorage. We 
had hardly got our anchor down, before we were boarded by a 
very pompous black man, dressed in a shirt of red check, panta- 
loons of white cotton cloth, and a glazed straw hat, with feet 
innocent of shoes, whose office nobody knew, further than that 
be was called ** Admiral Rodney," and was an important funo- 
tionary in the ** Mosquito Kingdom." He bustled about in an 
extraordinary way, but his final purpose seemed narrowed down 
to getting a dram, and pocketing a couple of dollars, slily sUpped 
into his hand by the captam, just before he got over the side. 
When he had left, we were told that we could go on shore. 

Bluefields is an imperial city, the residence of the court of the 
Mosquito Kingdom, and therefore merits a particular description. 
As I have said, it is a collection of the rudest possible thatched 
huts. Among them are two or three framed buildings, one of 
which is the residence of a Mr. Bell, an EngUsbm<a3i,\^\\ki^\i<:sc>L^ 
as I afterwards learned, resided that wotVi-wsMywiiR^ xstfscax^si. 
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" George William Clarence, King of all the Mosqnitos." Tlie • 
site of the huts is picturesque, being upon compai'atively high 
ground, at a point where a considerable stream from the interior 
enters the lagoon. There are two villages; the principal one, or | 
Bluefields proper, which is much the largest, containing perhaps 
five hundred people ; and " Carlsruhe," a kind of dependency, '■ 
so named by a colony of Prussians who had attempted to establish 
themselves here, but whose colony, at the time of my visit, had 
utterly failed. Out of more than a hundred of the poor people, 
who had been induced to come here, but three or four were left, 
existing in a state of great debility and distress. Most of their 
com])anions had died, but a few had escaped to the interior, 
where they bear convincing witness to the wickedness of at- 
tempting to found colonies, from northern climates, on low, 
pestiferous shores, under the tropics. 

Among the huts were many palm and plantain trees, with 
detached stalks of the papaya, laden with its large golden fruit. 
The shore was lined with canoes, pitpans and dories, hollowed 
from the tmnks of trees, all sharp, trim, and graceful in shape. 
The natives propel them, with great rapidity, by single broad- 
bladed paddles, struck vertically in the water, first on one side, 
and then on the other.* 

There was a large assemblage on the beach, when we landed, 
but I was amazed to find that, with few exceptions, they were 
all unmitigated negroes, or Sambos (i, e. mixed negro and 
Indian). I had heai'd of the Mosquito shore as occupied by ♦he 
Mosquito Indians, but soon found that there were few, if any, 
pure Indians on the entu'e coast. The miserable people who go 
by that name are, in reality. Sambos, having a considerable inter- 
mixture of trader blood from Jamaica, with which island the 
coast has its principal relations. The arrival of the traders on 
the shore is the signal for unrestmined debauchery, always pre- 
luded by the traders baptizing, in a manner not remarkable for 
its delicacy or gravity, all children born since their last visit, in 
whom there is any decided indication of white blood. The 

♦ The dory is usually hollowed from a solid piece of mahogany or cedar, 
and is from twenty-five to fifty feet in length. This kind of vessel is found 
so buoyant and safe, that persons, accustomed to tJie management of it, often 
fearlessly venture out to sea, in weather when it might be unsafe to tnist to 
vessels of a larger kind. 

Thepitpan is another variety of canoe, excelling the dory in point of q)eed. 
It is of the same material, differing onVy m\>«Siv^&Q.t-bottAuied. 
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ames given on these occasions are as fantastic as the ceremony, 
nd great liberties are taken with the cognomens of all nota- 
)ilities, living and dead, from "Pompey" down to *'Wel- 
ington." 

Our first concern in Bluefields was to get a roof to shelter us, 
jfhich we finally succeeded in doing, through the intervention of 
he captain of the "BoHvar." That is to say, a dilapidated 
3^ro from Jamaica, hearing that I had just left that delectable 
iskmd, claimed me as his countryman, and gave me a little deserted 
thatched hut, the walls of which were composed of a kind of 
wicker-work of upright canes, interwoven with palm leaves. 
This structure had served him, in the days of his prosperity, as a 
kitchen. It was not more than ten feet square, but would admit 
a hammock, hung diagonally from one comer to the other. To 
this abbreviated establishment, I moved my few damaged effects, 
and in the course of the day, completely domesticated myself. 
Antonio exhibited the greatest aptness and industry in making 
oar quarters comfortable, and evinced an elasticity and checirful- 
ness of manner unknown before. In the evening, he responded 
to the latent inquiry of my looks, by saying, that his heart had 
become lighter since he had reached the continent, and that his 
Lord gave promise of better days, 

** Look !'* he exclaimed, as he held up his talisman before my 
eyes. It emitted a pale light, which seemed to come from it in 
pulsations, or radiating circles. It may have been fancy ; but if 
so, I am not prepared to say that all which we deem real is not 
a dream and a delusion ! 

My host was a man of more pretensions than Captain Ponto, 
but otherwise very much of the same order of African architec- 
ture. From his cautious silence, on the subject of his arrival on 
the coast, I inferred that he had been brought out as a slave, 
some thirty-five or forty years ago, when several planters from 
Jamaica attempted to establish themselves here. However that 
may have been, he now called himself a " merchant," and ap- 
pe^ed proud of a little collection of ** osnaburgs," a few red 
bandanna handkerchiefs, flanked by a dingy cask of what the 
Yankees would call '* the rale critter," which occupied one corner 
of his house or rather hut. He brooded over these with unre- 
mitting care, although I believe I was his only customer (to the 
extent of a few fish-hooks), during my stay in Bluefields, Ha 
called himself lIodgsoD (the name, as 1 ai^rwav^ \<2W»ft^n ^ 
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one of fthe old British superintendents), and based his hopes of 
fl^mily immortality upon a son, whom he respectfully called 
Mister James Hodgson, and who was, he said, principal coun- 
sellor to the king. This information, communicated to me 
within two hours after my arrival, led me to believe myself in 
the line of favourable presentation at court. But I found out 
afterwards, that this promising scion of the house of Hodgson 
was "under a cloud," and had lost the sunshine of imperial 
favour, in consequence of having made some most indiscreet 
confessions, when taken prisoner, a few years before, by the 
Nicaraguans, However, I was not destined to pine away my 
days in devising plans to obtain an introduction to his Mosquito 
Majesty. For, rising early on the morning subsequent to my 
arrival, I started out to see the sights of Bluefields. Following a 
broad path, leading to a grove of cocoa-nut trees, which shadowed 
over the river, tall and trim, I met a white man, of thin and 
serious visage, who eyed me curiously for a moment, bowed 
slightly, and passed on in silence. The distant air of an English- 
man, on meeting an American, is generally reciprocated by 
equally frigid formality. So I stared coldly, bowed stiffly, and 
also passed on. I smiled to think what a deal of affectation bad 
been wasted on both sides, for it would have been unnatural if 
two white men were not glad to see each other's faces in a land 
of ebony like this. So I involuntarily turned half round, just in 
time to witness a similar evolution on the part of my thin friend. 
It was evident that his thoughts were but reflections of my own, 
and being the younger of the two, I retraced my steps, and 
approached him with a laughing "Good morning!" He re- 
sponded to my salutation with an equally pregnant **Good 
morning," at the same time raising his hand to his ear, in token 
of being hard of hearing. Conversation opened, and I at once 
found I was in the presence of a man of superior education, 
large experience, and altogether out of place in the Mosquito me- 
tropolis. After a long walk, in which we passed a rough board 
structure, surmounted by a stumpy pole, supporting a small flag 
— a sort of hybrid between the Union Jack and the *' Stars and 
Stripes" — called by Mr. Bell the ** House of Justice," I accepted 
his invitation to accompany him home to coffee. 

His house was a plain building of rough boards, with several 

small roomSf all opening into the principal apartment, in which I 

was invited to sit down. A 8\eepyAQo\M\^\^a«?i5. ^V-^V^aii 
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lous shock of frizzled hair, was sweeping the floor, in a 
Id, mechanical way, calculated to superinduce yawning, 
after a brisk morning walk. The partitions were hung with 

prints, in which '* Her Most Gracious Majesty '* appeared 

the multiform glory of steel, Hthograph, and chromotint. 
n or two, a table in the corner, supporting a confused col- 
Q^ of books and papers, with some ropes, boots, and iron 
els beneath, a few^ chairs, a Yankee dock, and, a table, 
leted the furniture and decoration of the room. I am thus 
ular in this [inventory, for reasons which will afterwards 
ir. 

a word from Mr. Bell, tlie torpid black girl disappeared 
£ew moments, and then came back with some cups and a 
f coffee. I observed that there were three cups, and that 
ost filled them all, which I thought a Httle singular, since 
were but two of us. A faint, momentary suspicion crossed 
lind, that the female polypus stood in some such relation to 
ost as to warrant her in honouring us with her company, 
instead of doing so, she unceremoniously pushed open a 
in the comer, and curtly ejaculating to some miseen occu- 
" Get up ! " There was a kind of querulous response, and 
ly a thumping and muttering, as of some person who 
led himself as unreasonably disturbed. Meanwhile we had 
6nished our fiist cup of coffee, and were proceeding with a 
d, when the door in the corner opened, and a black boy, or 

an American would be apt to call, a "young darkey," 
ently nineteen or twenty years old, shuffled up to the 
He wore only a shirt, unbuttoned at the throat, and 
1 pantaloons, scarcely buttoned at all. He nodded to mj 
bainer with a drawling " Momin', sir ! " and sat down to the 
cup of coffee. My host seemed to take no notice of him, 
we continued our conversation. Soon after, the sloven 
I got up, took his hat, and slowly walked down the path to 
iver, where I afterward saw him washing his face in the 
n. 

I was about leaving, Mr. Bell kindly volunteered his 
;e8 to me, in any way they might be made available. I 
ed him, and suggested that, having no object to accomplish 
tt to '* scare up" adventures and seek out novel sights, I 
d be obliged to him for an introduction to tba km%, ^^ ^R5a:^'& 
? dajr, ^ter Antonio should have sacceede^ m ie^«o«^'* 
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my suit of ceremony, now rather rusty from saturation with sal 
water. He smiled faintly, and said, as for that matter, ther 
need be no delay; and, stepping to the door, shouted to tb 
black youth by the river, and beckoned to him to come up th( 
bank. The youth put on his hat hurriedly, and obeyed. " Per 
haps you are not aware that is the king ? " observed my host 
with a contemptuous smile. I made no reply, as the youth wai 
at hand. He took off his hat respectfully, but there was dc 
introduction in the case, beyond the quiet observation, " George, 
this gentleman has come to see you ; sit down." 

I soon saw who was the real "king" in Bluefields. 
'' George," I think, had also a notion of his own on the subject 
but was kept in such strict subordination that he never mani- 
fested it by words. I found him shy, but not without th( 
elements of an ordinary English education, which he hac 
received in England. He is nothing more or less than a negro 
with hardly a perceptible ti'ace of Indian blood, and would paa 
at the South for a " likely young fellow, worth 'twelve hundred 
dollars as a body-servant ! " 

The second day after my arrival was Sunday, and in the fore- 
noon, Mr, Bell read the service of the English Church, in the 
" House of Justice." There were perhaps a dozen persow 
present, among them the king, who was now dressed plainly aod 
becomingly, and who conducted himself with entire propriety. 1 
could not see that he was treated with any special consideration; 
while Mr. Bell received marked deference. 

It is a curious fact that although the English have had rela- 
tions, more or less intimate, with this shore, ever since th< 
pirates made it their retreat, during the glorious days of th( 
buccaneers, they have never introduced the Gospel. The re- 
ligion of the *' kingdom " was declared by the late king, in hii 
will, to be " the Established Church of England ;" but tin 
Established Church has never taken steps to bring the native 
within its aristocratic fold. Several dissenting missionaries hav( 
made attempts to settle on the coast, but as the British officer 
and agents never favoured them, they have met with no success 
Besides, the Sambos are strongly attached to heatlienish rites 
half African and half Indian, in which what they call ''W 
drunk" is not the least remarkable feature. Some years ag« 
3 missionary, named Pilley, arrived at Sandy Bay, for tibi 
purpose of reclaiming the ** lost sYieep" K Wosfe ^^^s foum 
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"or him, and he commenced preaching, and for a few Sundays 
enticed some of the leading Sambos to hear him, by giving them 
3ach a glass of grog. At length, one Sabbath afternoon, a 
3onsiderable mimber of the natives attended to bear the stranger 
talk, and to receive the usual spiritual consolation. But the 
iemijohn of the worthy minister had been exhausted. He 
nevertheless sought to compensate for the deficiency by a more 
vehement display of eloquence, and for a time flattered himself 
that he was producing a lasting impression. His discourse, 
however, was suddenly interrupted by one of the chiefs, who 
rose and indignantly exclaimed, ** AH preach — no grog — no 
good ! " and with a responsive *' No good ! " the audience fol- 
lowed him, as he stalked away, leaving the astonished preacher 
to finish his discourse to two or three Englishmen present. 

In Bluefields the natives are kept in more restraint than else- 
where on the coast ; but even here it has been found impossible 
to suppress their traditional practices, especially when connected 
with their superstitions. My venerable friend, Hodgson, after 
"service," informed me that a funeral was to take place, at a 
small settlement, a few miles up the river, and volunteered to 
escort me thither in his pitpan, if Antonio would undertake to do 
ihe paddling. The suggestion was very acceptable, and after a 
reiy frugal dinner, on roast fish and boiled plantains, we set out. 
iut we were not alone ; we found dozens of pitpans starting for 
ho same destination, filled with men and women. It is impos- 
ible to imagine a more picturesque spectacle than these light 
nd graceful boats, with occupants dressed in the brightest 
clours, darting over the placid waters of the river, now gay in 
he sunlight, and anon sobered in the shadows of the trees 
irhich studded the banks. There was a keen strife among the 
owers, who, amid shouts and screeches, in which both men and 
^-omen joined, exerted themselves to the utmost. Even Antonio 
miled at the scene, but it was half contemptuously, for he 
(laintained, in respect to these mongrels, the reserve of conscious 
aperiority. 

Less than an hour brought us in view of a little collection 
if huts, grouped on the shore, under the shadow of a cluster 
»f palm-trees, which, from a distance, presented a picture of 
ntrancing beauty. A large group of natives had already 
loUecfced on the shore, and, as we cam<i T\e«c, v?^ Yk^ax^ Sicv^ 
lODotopoas beating of the native drum, ox tuii^tum^ x^^^i^\si 
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an occasional low, deep blast on a large hollow pipe, wbicli 
sounded more like the distant bellowing of an ox than anything 
else I ever heard. In the pauses, we distinguished suppressed 
wails, which continued for a minute perhaps, and were then 
followed by the monotonous dram and droning pipe. The 
descriptions of similar scenes in Central Africa, given to us bj 
Clapperton and Mungo Park, recurred to me with wonderful 
vividness, and left the impression that the ceremonies going on 
were rather African than American in their origin. 

On advancing to the huts, and the centre of the group, I found 
a small pitpan cut in half, in one part of which, wrapped in 
cotton cloth, was the dead body of a man of middle age, much 
emaciated, and horribly disfigured by what is called the btdpis^ a 
species of syphilitic leprosy, which is almost universal on the 
coast, and which, with the aid of rum, has already reduced the 
popidation to one-half what it was twenty years ago. This disgust- 
ing disease is held in such terror by the Indians of the interior, that 
they have prohibited all sexual relations, between their people and 
the Sambos of the coast, under the penalty of death. 

Around the pitpan were stationed a number of women, with 
palm branches, to keep off the flies, which swarmed around the 
already festering corpse. Then* frizzled hair started from their 
heads like the snakes on the brow of the fabled Gorgon, and 
they swayed their bodies to and fro, keeping a kind of tread- 
mill step to the measure of the doleful tumtum. With the 
exception of the men who beat the drum and blew the pipe, 
these women appeared to be the only persons at all interested in 
the proceedings. The rest were standing in groups, or squatted 
at the roots of the palm-trees. I was beginning to get tired of 
the performance, when, with a suddenness which staitled even 
the women around the corpse, four men, entirely naked excepting 
a cloth wrapped round their loins, and daubed over wi^ 
variously-coloured clays, rushed from the interior of one of the 
huts, and hastily fastening a piece of rope to the half of the 
pitpan containing the corpse, dashed away towards the woods, 
dragging it afiter them like a sledge. The women with the 
Gorgon heads, and the men with the drum and trampet, fol- 
lowed them on the run, each keeping time on his respective 
instrument. The spectators all hurried after, in a confused mass, 
while a big negro, catching up the remaining half of the pitpan, 
placed it on hia head, aad trotbod be^miOi \)cl<& cxo^d. 
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The men bearing the corpse entered the woods, and the mass 
of the si)ectatoi's, jostling each other in the narrow path, kept up 
the same rapid pace. At the distance of perhaps two hundred 
yards, there was an open place, covered with low, dank, tangled 
miderbush, still wet from the rain of tiie preceding night, which, 
although unmarked by any sign, I took to be the burial-place. 
When I came up, the half of the pitpan containing the body had 
>een put in a shallow trench. The other half was then inverted 
)ver it. The Gorgon-headed women threw in their palm-branches, 
nd the painted negroes rapidly filled in the earth. While this 
ras going on, some men were collecting sticks and palm-branches, 
^ith which a little hut was hastily built over the grave. In 
his was placed an earthen vessel, filled with water. The turtle- ' 
pear of the dead man was stuck deep in the ground at his head, 
nd a fantastic fellow, with an old musket, discharged three or 
dfOT rounds over the spot. 

This done, the entire crowd started back in the same manner it 
tad come. No sooner, however, did the painted men reach the 
illage, than, seizing some heavy machetes, they commenced cut- 
ing down the palm-trees which stood around the hut that had 
>€en occupied by the dead Sambo. It was done silently, in the 
Qost hasty manner, and when finished, they ran down to the 
iver, and plunged out of sight in the water — a kind of lustration 
►r pmifying rite. They remained in the water a few moments, 
hen hurried back to the hut from which they had issued, and 
Lisappeared. 

This savage and apparently unmeaning ceremony was explained 
o me by Hodgson,, as follows: Death is supposed by the 
i^ambos to result from the influences of a demon, called Wulaska, 
jvho, ogre-like, feeds upon the bodies of the dead. To rescue 
he corpse from this fate, it is necessary to lull the demon to 
sleep, and then steal away the body and bury it, after which it is 
)afe. To this end they bring in the aid of the drowsy drum and 
ironing pipe, and the women go through a slow and soothing 
lance. Meanwhile, in the recesses of some hut, where they 
cannot be seen by Wtdasha, a certain number of men carefully 
disguise themselves, so that they may not afterwards be recog- 
nized and tormented ; and when the demon is supposed to have 
been lulled to sleep, they seize the moment to bury the body. I 
could not ascertain any reason for cutUng dovjw XJaa ^^xs:L-\xftfe's»> 
?xoept that U bad always been practised \>v \3a.e\x «ciQfts\K>\^. K^ 
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the palm-tree is of slow growth, it has resulted, from this ( 
tliat they have nearly disappeared from some parts of th< 
I could not learn that it was the habit to plant a cocoa-n 
upon the birth of a child, as in some parts of Africa, wh 
tree receives a common name with the in&nt, and the 
lings on its trunk mark his age. 

If the water disappears fix>m the earthen vessel placed 

■[ . grave,— which, as the ware is porous, it seldom fails to dc 

• ] course of a few days, — it is taken as evidence that it h 

consumed by the dead man, and that he has escaped the i 
Wulaaha, This ascertained, preparations are at once mi 
what is called a Seekroe, or Feast of the Dead — an orgy s 
afterwards witnessed higher up the coast, and which will 
scribed in due course. 

The negroes brought originally firom Jamaica, as also i 
their descendants, hold these barbarous practices in contem 
bury their dead, as they say ** English-gentleman fashion.' 

^- whUe these practices are discountenanced and prohibited ii 

fields proper, they are, nevertheless, universal elsewhere 
Mosquito Shore. 

I cannot omit mentioning here, that I paid a visit botfc 
establishment and the burial-place of the ill-fated Prussian 
Many of the houses, now rotting down, had been brom 
from Europe, and all around them were wheels of carts fe 
pieces, harnesses dropping apart, and ploughs and instrun 
cultivation rusting away, or slowly burying themselves 
earth. They told a sad story of ignorance on the part of t 
jectors of the establishment, and of the disappointmen 
sufferings of their victims. The folly of attempting to p 
agricultural colony, fi*om the north of Europe, on low, ] 
tropical shores is inconceivable. Again and again the i 
has been made, on this coast, and as ofW it has termini 
disaster and death. It was tried by the French at Tehuj 

] and Cape Gracias ; by the English at Vera Paz and Black 

and by the Belgians and Prussians at Santo Tomas and Blu 

: In no instance did these establishments survive a seconc 

nor in a single instance did a tenth of the poor colonists esc 

I V grave. The Prussians at Bluefields suffered fearfully, j 

time, within four months after their arrival, out of more 
hundred, there were not enough retaining their health to b 
dead, much less to attend to the sick. The natives, jealous 
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strangers, would neither assist nor come near them, and absolutely 
refused to sell them the scanty food requisite for their subsistence. 
This feeling was rather encoiuraged than otherwise, by the traders 
on the coast, who desired to retain the monopoly of trade, as they 
had always done a preponderance of influence among the natives. 
They procured the revocation of the grant which had been made to 
I the Messrs* Shepherd of San Juan, from whom the Pi*ussians had 

I purchased a doubtful title, and threatened the stricken strangers 
with forcible expulsion. Deat^, however, soon relieved them 
fvom taking overt measures; and, at the time of my visit, two 
or three haggard wretches, whose languid blue eyes and flaxen 
.;, bair contrast^ painfully with the blotched visages of the brutal 
4=* Sambos, were all that remained of the unfortunate Prussian 
colony. The burying-place was a small opening in the bush, 
£ where rank vines sweltered over the sunken graves^ a spot reeking 
t Br with miasmatic damps, from which I retreated with a shudder. 
y. I ooold wish no worse punishment to the originators of tliat fatal, 
3t not to say, criminal enterprise, than that they should stand there, 
Lt « I stood, that Conscience might hiss in their ears, *' Behold thy 
I work I" 

h 

CHAPTER IV. 

I MADE many inquiries in Bluefields, in order to decide on my 
fiitnre movements, to all of which Mr. Bell gave me most intelli- 
^4 8^* answers. At first I proposed to ascend the Bluefields river, 
[Vbicb takes its rise in the mountainous district of Segovia in 
loaragua, and which is reported to be navigable, for canoes, to 
iVithin a short distance of the gi*eat lakes of the State, firom 
which it is only separated by a narrow range of mountains. Upon 
kiu.^fc banks dwell several tribes of pure Indians, the Cookras, now 
LaEiav-liBt few in number, and the Ramas, a large and docile tribe, 
eral of the latter visited Bluefields while I was there, bringing 
dories and pitpans rudely blocked out, which are afterwards 
ished by persons expert in that art. They generally speak 
ish, but I could not learn from them that their country was 
any respect remarkable, or that it held out any prospect of 
impensation for a visit, unless it were an indefinite amount of 
burriBinger and hard work. So, although I had purchased a caxvo^^ 
IS c^' wi made other preparations for ascentiii\^ Uaft meT,\ ^^aXeraivQM 
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to proceed northward along the coast, and, embarking in sor 
turtling vessel from Cape Gracias, proceed to San Juan, ai 
])enotrate into the interior by the river of the same name. 

This, I ascertained, was all the more easy to accomplish, sin 
tlie whole Mosquito shore is lined with lagoons, only separat< 
from the sea by narrow strips of land, and so connected with ea( 
other as to afford an interior navigation, for canoes, from Bluefielc 
to Gracias. So, procuring the additional services of a your 
Poyas or Pay a Indian, who had been left from a trading schoone 
I bade " His Mosquito Majesty " and his governor good-bye, toe 
an affectionate farewell of old Hodgson, and, with Antonio, saiU 
away to the northern extremity of the lagoon, having spent c 
actly a week in Bluefields. 

It was a bright morning, and our little sail, filled with the fe 
sea-breeze, carried us gaily through the water. Antonio careful! 
steered the boat, and my Poyer boy sat, like a bronze figure-hea< 
in the bow, while I reclined in the centre, luxuriously smoking 
cigar. The white herons flapped lazily around us, and flocks ( 
screaming curlews whirled rapidly over our heads. I coni 
scarcely comprehend the novel reality of my position, Tl 
Robinson Crusoe-ish feeling of my youth came back in all of i 
freshness ; I had my own boat, and for companions a descendai 
of an aboriginal prince, the possessor of a mysterious tahsraai 
devotedly attached to me, half friend, half protector, and a secoD 
strange Indian, from some unknown interior, silent as the ui 
willing genii whom the powerful spell of Solyman kept in obed 
ence to the weird necromancers of the East. It was a stranj 
position and fellowship for one who, scarcely three months befor 
had carefully cultivated the friendly interest of Mr. Sly, wit 
sinister designs on the plethoric treasury of the Art Union, i 
New York ! 

I gave myself up to the delicious novelty, and that sense i 
absolute independence which only a complete separation from tl 
iDOving world can inspire, and passed the entire day in a trance < 
dreamy delight. I subsequently passed many similar days, bi 
this stands out in the long perspective, as one of unalloyed ha] 
piness. " 'Twas worth ten years of common life," and neitb 
age nor suflfering can efface its bright impress from the crowds 
tablet of my memory I 

It was dx)ut four o'clock in the afternoon, when we reach( 
the northern extremity of tbe kgporv, act a ^Wq called the Hai 
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over, from the circumstance that, to avoid going outside in the 
open sea, it is customary for the natives to drag their canoes 
across the narrow neck of sand which separates Bluefields from 
the next northern or Pearl Kay Lagoon. Occasionally, after long 
and heavy winds from the eastward, the waters are forced into 
the lagoons, so as to overflow the belt of land which divides 
them, when the navigation is uninterrupted. 

In order to be able to renew our voyage early next morning, 
our few effects and stores were carried across the portage, over 
which our united strength was sufficient to drag the dory, without 
difficulty. All this was done with prompt alacrity on the part of » 
Antonio and the Poyer boy, who would not allow me to exert 
myself in the slightest. The transit was effected in less than an 
hour, and then we proceeded to make our camp for the night, on 
the beach. Our little sail, supported over the canoe by poles, 
tnswered the purpose of a tent. And as for food, without going 
&i^ yards from our fire, I shot half a dozen curlews, which, when 
broiled, are certainly a passable bird. Meanwhile, the. Poyer 
hoy, carefully wading in the lagoon, witli a light spear, had struck 
aeveral fish, of varieties known as snook and grouper ; and Antonio 
liad collected a bag full of oysters, of w^hich there appeared to be 
?a8t banks, covered only by a foot or two of water. They were 
not pearl oysters, as might be inferred from tlie name of the 
Ii^oon, but similar to those found on our own shoires, except 
. Bnaller, and growing in clusters of ten or a dozen each. Eaten 
with that relishing sauce, known among travellers as ** hunger 
riaace," I found them something more than excellent, — they were 
delicious. 
[- While I opened oysters, by way of helping myself to my 

incely first course, the Indians busied themselves with the fish 
«nd birds. I watched their proceedings with no little interest ; 
as their mode of baking fish has never been set forth in the 
:ery books, I give it for the benefit of the gastronomic world 
general, which, I take it, is not above learning a good thing, 
from a Poyer Indian boy. A hole having been dug in the 
it was filled with dry branches, which were set on fii*e. In 

few minutes the fire subsided in a bed of glowing coals. The 
jest of the fish, a grouper, weighing perhaps five pounds, had 
in cleaned and stuffed with pieces of the smaller fish, a few 

^sters, some sliced plantains, and some slips of the bark of tba . 
lento or pepper-tree. Duly sprinkled wit\i aaU, V\, ^^ oax'^ 
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fully wrapped in the broad green leaves of the plantain, and the 
coals raked open, put in the centre of the glowing embers, with 
which it was rapidly covered. Half an hour afterward, by which 
time I began to believe it had been reduced to ashes, the bed was 
raked open again and the fish taken out. The outer leaves of the 
wrapper were burned, but the inner folds were entire, and when 
they were unrolled, like the cerements of a mummy, they revealed 
the fish, " cooked to a charm," and preserving all the rich juices 
absorbed in the flesh, which would have been carried off by the 
heat, in the ordinary modes of cooking. I afterward adopted the 
same process with nearly every variety of large game, and found 
it, like patent medicines, of "universal application.*' G)mmend 
xne to a young waree " done brown " in like manner, as a dish fit 
for a king. But of that anon. 

By-and-by the night came on, but not as it comes in our 
northern latitudes. Night, under the tropics, falls like a curtain. 
The sun goes down with a glow, intense, but brief. There are 
no soft and lingering twilight adieus, and stars lighting up one hy 
one. They come, a laughing group, trooping over the skies, like 
bright-eyed children relieved from school. Reflected in flie 
lagoon, they seemed to chase each other in amorous play, printing 
sparkling kisses on each other's luminous lips. The low shores, 
lined with the heavy-foliaged mangroves, looked like a frame of 
massive, antique carving, around the vast min'or of the lagoon, 
across whose surface streamed a silvery shaft of light from the 
evening star, palpitating like a young bride, low in the horiion. 
Then there were whispered ** voices of the night ;" the drowsy 
winds talking themselves to sleep among the trees, and the little 
ripples of the lagoon pattering with liquid feet along the sandy 
shore. The distant, monotonous beatings of the sea, and an oe« 
casional sullen plunge of some marine animal, which served to open 
momentarily the eyelids drooping in slumbrous sympathy with 
the scene — these were the elements which entranced me during - 
the long, delicious hours of my first evening, alone with Nature, 
on the Mosquito Shore I 

My dreams that night so blended themselves with the reality, 

that I could not now separate them if I would, and to this day I 

hardly know if I slept at all. So completely did my soul go out, 

and melt, and harmonize itself with the scene, that I began to 

comprehend the Oriental doclY\t\G oi ^Tc\«a^\kav\^ ^w<i ia.Vi«in5tiong, ^ 

vhJch teaches that, as the boOiy o£ ravxa s.^fa\^ li^-ox ^^ ^gss!^^ 
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od afler a brief space, mingles again with it ; so his soul, part of 
le Great Spirit of the Universe, flutters away like a dove from 
8 nest, only to return, after a weary flight, to fold its wings and 
nee more melt away in Nature's immortal heart, and uncreated 
od eternal essence. 

Before the dawn of day, the ever-watchful Antonio had pre- 
•ared the indispensable cup of coffee, which is the tropical 
peciiic against tiie malignant night>damps ; and the first rays of 
lie sun shot over the trees only to fall on our sail, bellying with 
be fresh and invigorating sea-breeze. We laid our course for 
be mouth of a river called Wawashaan (^huoas or ujoss, in the 
lialect of the interior, signifying water), which enters the lagoon, 
bout twenty miles to the northward of the Hauhver, Here we 
vere told there was a settlement, which I determined to visit. 
Kb the day advanced, the breeze subsided, and we made slow 
)rogress. So we paddled to the shore of one of the numerous 
riands in the lagoon, to avoid the hot sun and await the fresh- 
aiing of the breeze in the afternoon. The island on which we 
anded appeared to be higher than any of the others, and waa 
nbreover rendered doubly attractive by a number of tall cocoa- 
rat palms that clustered near the beach. We ran our boat 
tthore in a little cove, where there were traces of fires, and other 
indications that it was a favourite stopping-place with the natives. 
A. narrow trail led inward to the palm-trees. Leaving the Poyer 
boy with the canoe, Antonio and myself followed the blind path, 
nd soon came to an open space covered with plantain-trees, 
now much choked with bushes, but heavily laden with fruit. 
The palms, too, were clustering with nuts, of which we could 
not, of course, neglect to take in a supply. Near the trees we 
txmd the foundations of a house, after the European plan, and, 
lot far firom it, one or two rough grave-stones, on which inscrip- 
ions had been rudely traced; but they were now too much 
obliterated to be read. I could only make out the figure of a 
cross on one of them, and the name " San Andres," which is an 
island off the coast, where it is probable the occupant of this 
bnely grave was born. 

To obtain the cocoa-nuts, which otherwise could only have 
been got at by cutting down and destroying the trees, Antonio 
prepared to climb after them. He had brought a kind of sack of 
coarse netting, which he tied about his neck. He next cut a 
long section of one of the numerous tough N\nea -^YaOti ^QXMCL^xn^ 
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the tropics, with which he commenced braidiug a large hoo 
around one of the trees. After this was done, he slipped it ov( 
his head and down to his waist, gave it a few trials of strengtl 
and then began his ascent, literally walking up the tree. It ws 
a curious feat, and worth a description. Leaning back in th 
hoop, he planted his feet firmly against the trunk, clinging t 
which, first with one hand, and then with the other, he worite 
up the hoop, taking a step with every upward movemen 
Nothing loth to exhibit his skill, in a minute he was sixty fe( 
from the ground, leaning back securely in his hoop, and fillin 
his sack with the nuts. This done, he swung his load over h 
shoulders, grasped the tree in his arms, let the hoop fall, an 
slid rapidly to the ground. The whole occupied less time tha 
I have consumed in writing an account of it. 

Loaded with nuts, plantains, and a species of anona calk 
soursop, we returned to the boat, where the water, with whk 
the green cocoa-nuts are filled, tempered with a little Jamai( 
rum, para d matar los animdlicoSj ** to kill the animalculae," ( 
the Spanish say, made a cooling and refireshing beverage. 

In the afternoon we again embarked, and before dark reacbe 
the mouth of the Wawashaan, which looked like a narrow an 
of the lagoon, but which we found, when we entered, had coi 
siderable current, rendering necessary a brisk use of our paddle 
The banks near the lagoon were low, and the ground back ( 
them apparently swampy, and densely covered with mangrov( 
trees. This tree is universal on the Mosquito coast, lining tl 
shores of the lagoons and rivers as high up as the salt wat( 
reaches. It is unlike any other tree in the world. Peculiar 1 
lands overflowed by the tides, its trunk starts at a height of froi 
four to eight feet from the ground, supported by a radiatii 
series of smooth, reddish-brown roots, for all the world like tl 
prongs of an inverted candelabrum. These roots interlock wil 
each other in such a manner that it is utterly impossible : 
penetrate between them, except by laboriously cutting one's wa 
And even then an active man would hardly be able to ad van* 
twenty feet in a day*. The trunk is generally tall and straigh 
-4;he branches numerous, but not long, and the leaves large ar 
thick ; on the upi:)er surface of a dark, glistening, unfading gree: 
while below, of the downy, whitish tint of the poplar-lea 
Lining the shore in dense masses, the play of light on the leave 
' ojs they are turned upward by t\\e Vm^, Vvaa \N\^ ^"a.\^\S^<^^ 
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effect of a field of waving grain. The timber of the mangrove is 
sodden and heavy, and of no great utility ; but its bark is 
asti'ingent, and excellent for tanning. Its manner of propagation 
is remarkable. The seed consists of a long bean-like stem, about 
J the length and shape of a dipped candle, but thinner. It hangs 
I from the upper limbs in thousands, and, when perfect, drops, 
A- point downward, erect in the mud, where it speedily takes root, 
and shoots up to tangle still more the already tangled mangrove- 
swamp. Myriads of small oysters, called the mangrove-oystera, 
cling to the roots, among which active little crabs find shelter 
from the pursuit of their hereditary enemies, the long-legged and 
sharp-billed cranes, who have a prodigious hankering after tender 
id and infantile shell-fish. 

f The Mosquito settlement is some miles up the river, and we 
i- irere unable to reach it before dark ; so, on arriving at a spot 
rEi where the ground became higher, and an open space appeared on 
!b| the bank, we came to a halt for the night. We had this time 
,".' no fish for supper, but, instead, a couple of quams, a species of 
I. small turkey, which is not a handsome bird, but, nevertheless, 
ici delicate food. Many of these flew down to the shore, as night 
21 came "od, selecting the tops of the highest overhanging trees for 
;.* their roosting-places, and offering fine marks for my faithful 
a double-banrelled gun. 

i| The mosquitoes proving rather troublesome at the edge of the 
"I Water, I abandoned the canoe, and spreading my blanket on the 
I r most elevated portion of the bank, neai* the fire, was soon asleep. 
ija Before midnight, however, I was roused by the jsensation of in- 
ijc[ numerable objects, with sharp claws and cold bodies, crawling 
^ over me. I leaped up in alarm, and hastily shook off the inva- 
ji ders. I heard a crackling, rustling noise, as of rain on dry leaves, 
iii all around me, and by the dim light I saw that the ground was 
; r alive with crawling things, moving in an unbroken column toward 
t>ic the river. I felt them in the pockets of my coat, and hanging to 
51- nay skirts. My nocturnal interview with the turtles at *' El 
^i^ Itoi\cador " recurred to me, and Coleridge'ajebftstly lines — 

tri: " The very sea did Wl— 

..re . Oh Christ, that this should )ae !-*- • 

.^^, And slimy things did crawl with legs 

= -'" Upon the slimy sea !" 

\^ y Half fearing that it might be my own disordered fancy, I shoutiid 
^illf; to Antonio, who, quick as light, was at ray aVdft, ^^ ^>atk^vc(j 
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the firo, and latighed outright ! We had been invaded by an 
ann y of soldier-crabs, moving down from the high back-gi*ounds. 
Antonio liad selected his bed for the night nearest the river, and 
the fire, dividing the host, had protected him, while it had tamed 
a double column upon me. 1 could not myself help laughing at 
the incident, which certainly had the quality of novelty. I 
watched the moving legion for an hour, but there was no pe^ 
ceptible decrease in the numbers. So I lay down again by the 
side of Antonio, and slept quietly imtil morning, when there were 
no more crnbs to be seen, nor a trace of them, except that the 
ground had been minutely punctured all over, by their sharp, 
multitudinous claws. 

It was rather late when we started up the river. We had not 
proceeded far before we came to an open space, where there were 
some nide huts, with canoes drawn up on the bank, in front. A 
few men, nearly naked, shouted at us as we passed, inquiring, in 
broken English, what we had to sell, evidently thinking that the 
white man could have no purpose there unless for trade. We (ji^ 
passed other huts at intervals, which, however, had no signs of 
cultivation around them, except a few palm and plantain-treea, 
and an occasional small patch of yucas. The mangroves had now 
disappeared, and the banks began to look inviting, covered, as 
they were, with large trees, including the cao6a, or mahogany, 
and the gigantic ceiba, all loaded down with vines. Thousands k^ 
of parrots passed over, with their peculiar short, heavy flutter, 
and loud, querulous note. In the early morning, and toward 
night, they keep up the most vehement chattering, all talking 
and none listening, after the manner of a Woman's Rights Con- j-i 
vention. There were also gaudy macaws, which floated past like 
fragments of a rainbow. In common with the paiTOts, they 
always go in pairs, and when one is found alone, he is always 
silent and sad, and acts as if he were a lone widower, and medi- 
tated suicide. 

On the occasional sandy reaches, we saw groups of the JRoseaU 
Spoonbills, with their gplendid plumage. The whole body is 
rose-coloured ; but die wings toward the shoulders, and the fea- 
thers around the base of the neck, are of bright scarlet, deepening 
to blood-red. But they form no exception to the law of compen- 
sations — in mechanics, called equilibrium, and in mathematics 
equations — ^since, while beawtiM m \ilv\Tna.^e, they are sinfully f::]. 
^Ij^ In shajye. And I could not\\e\\> iBiivciNV[v^^\NNafe\i\^'K« *^&ssa.V 
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1 ^ standing silent and melancholy on snags, contemplating them- 
selves in the water, that, as with some otlier kinds of birds, tlieir 
■~ brilliant colours gave them no joy, coupled with so serious a 
'- drawback in form. I shot several, from which the Poyer hoy 
:j selected the most beautiful feathers, which he afterwards inter- 
I wove with others from the macaw, parrot, and egret, in a gor- 
'\ geons head-dress, as a present to me. 

= V Toward noon we came to a cleared space, much the largest I 
: I had seen on the coast ; and, as we aJ3proached nearer, I saw a 
:--■ hoose of European construction, and a large field of sugar-cane, 
r I In striking contrast with these evidences of industry and civiliza- 
h tkm, a Sambo or Mosquito village, made up of squalid huts, half 
^^ buried in the forest, filled out the foreground. I recognized it as 
5:1 the village of Wasswatla (literally Watertovvn), the place of our 
-" destination. It, nevertheless, looked so uninviting and miserable, 
, ^ that had I not been attracted by the Christian establishment in 
the distance, I should have returned incontinently to the lagoon. 

My unfevourable impressions were heightened on a nearer ap- 
proach. As we pushed up our canoe to the shore, among a great 
Yariety of dories and other boats, the population of the village, 
aS induding a large number of dogs of low degree, swarmed down 
to survey us. The juveniles were utterly naked, and most of 
the adults of both sexes had nothing more than a strip of a spe- 
cies of cloth, made of the inner bark of the ule or india-rubber 
tree (resembling the tappa of the Society Islanders), wrapped 

f around their loins. There was scarcely one who was not dis- 
figured by the blotches of the bulpis, and the hair of each stood 
oat in frightful frizzles, " like the quills on the fretful porcupme." 
^ •>! Most of the men carried a short spear, pointed with a common 
^ triangular file, carefully sharpened by rubbing on the stones, 
1^ Which, as I afterwards learned, is used for striking turtle. 
^' Forbidding as was the appearance of the assemblage, none of 
its individuals evinced hostility, and when I jumped ashore, and 
'^. Saluted them with " Good morning," they all responded, 
-J I *^ Momin\ 5tr/" brought out with an indescribable African 
", drawl. Two or three of the number volunteered to help Antonio 
-^ draw up our boat, while I gave various orders, in default of 
'P^ knowing what else to do. Luckily, it occurred to me to produce 
•^i a document, or pass, with which Mr. Bell had kindly furnished 
^\ me before leaving Bluofields, and which all seemed to recognize^ 
^4 pointing to it respectfaUy, and ejpicukting, ** ISJvw^ >^^Y^\\ >^\^ 
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paper!*' It was frequently called afterward, "the paper that 
talks." Tills ]>recious document, well engrossed on a sheet of 
foolscap, with a broad seal at the bottom, ran as follows : — 

'' 3finHi|tiitn BingiDra* 

" George William Clarence, by the Grace o£ God, King of 
the Mosquito Territory, to our trusty and well-beloved officers 
and sul>j(»cts, Greeting ! We, by these presents, do give pass 
and license to Samuel A. Bard, Esquire, to go freely through onr 
kingdom, and to dwell therein ; and do furthermore exhort and 
command our well-beloved officers and subjects aforesaid, to gi?e 
aid and hospitality to the aforesaid Samuel A. Bard, Esq., whom 
we hold of high esteem and consideration. Given at Bluefields, 
this day of , in this the tenth year of our reign. 

" (Signed,) 

** GEORGE R." 

The ejaculations of " King paper I King paper !" were followed 
by loud shouts of ** Capt'n ! Capt'n I" while two or three tall 
fellows ran off in the direction of the huts. I was a little puzzled 
by the movement, but not long left in doubt as to its object, for, 
in a few moments, a figure approached, creating hardly less sensa- 
tion among the people, than he would have done among the 
" boys" in the Bowery. I at once recognized him as the" Capt'n," 
whoso title had been so vigorously invoked. He was, to start 
with, far from being a fine-looking darkey ; but all natural defici- 
encies were more than made up by his dress. He had on a most 
venerable cocked hat, in which was stuck a long, drooping, red 
plume, that had lost half of its feathers, looking like the plumes 
of some rake of a rooster, returning, crestfallen and bedraggled, 
from an unsuccessful attempt on some powerful neighbour's harem. 
His coat was that of a post-captain in the British navy, and his 
pantaloons were of blue cloth, with a rusty gold stripe running 
down each side. They were, furthermore, much too short at both 
ends, leaving an unseemly projection of ankle, as well as a broad 
strip of dark skin between the waistband and the coat. And 
when I say that the captain wore no sliirt, was rather fat, and his 
pantaloons deficient in buttons wherewith to keep it appropriately 
closed in front, the active fancy of the reader may be able to 
complete the picture. He bore, moreover, a huge cavalry 
sivoixl, which looked all the mote iotrcA^ksiJcJV^ ixcyKw\yi\\i'^\5R2S!^*>s 
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z\ several places and very rusty. He came forward with delibera- 
tion and gravity, and I advanced to meet him, '* king paper " in 
hand. 

When I had got near him, he adjusted himself in position, and 
compressed his lips, with an affectation of severe dignity. Hardly 
able to restrain langhing outright, I took off my hat, and saluted 
him with a profound bow, and *' Good morning, Captain !" He 
pulled off his hat in return, and undertook a bow, but the stn ii 
was too great on the sole remaining button of his waistband ; i 
gave way, and, to borrow a modest nautical phrase, tlie rethei 
garment '* came down on the run!" The captain, however, lo 
:--« way disconcerted, gathered it up with both hands, and held it iu 
5J| place, while I read the "paper that talked." 
! The upshot of the ceremony was, that I was welcomed to 
' Wasswatla, and taken to a large vacant hut, which was callea 
- i the " king's house," and dedicated to the Genius of Hospitahty. 
I That is to say, the stranger or trader may take up his abode 
^'^ there, provided he can dislodge the pigs and chickens, who have 
i 1 «n obstinate notion of their own on the subject of the proprietor- 
i^ riiip, and can never be induced to surrender their prcscriptive 
^•i rights. The "king's house" was a simple shed, the ground 
5t^" within trodden into mire by the pigs, and the thatched roof above 
half blown away by the wind. But, even thus uninviting, it was 
better than any of the other and drier huts, for the fleas, at least, 
had been suffocated in the mud. Before night, Antonio had 
covered the floor, a foot deep, with cahoon leaves, and, with the 
aid of the Poyer boy and one or two natives, seduced thereunto 
by what they universally call " grog," had restored the roof, and 
built up a barricade of poles against the pigs. These were not 
'•^^ nomerous, but hungry and vicious ; and, finding the barricade too 
^ strong to be rooted down, they tried the dodge of the Jews at 
^ ^ Jericho, and of Captain Crockett with the bear, and undertook to 
^ Squeal it down I They neither ate nor slept, those pigs, I verily 
^'"i believe, during the period of my stay ; but kept up an incessant 
^■f Squeal, occasionally relievinar their tempers by a spiteful drive at 
^. the poles. Between them and nestilent insects of various kinds, 
^1 Bay slumbers were none of the sweetest, and I registered a solemn 
Vow that this should be my last trial of Mosquito hospitality. 
In the afternoon I had a visit from the captain, who told me 
^^^. tiiat his name was " Lord Nelson Drummer," and that his father 
3sj had been '^Goyemor'* in the section aro\md '?QatVC»^'^ \ia.^g»^' 
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He bad laid aside his official suit, and with simple breeches of* 
wliite cotton cloth, and a straw hat, afforded a favourable contrast 
to his appcamnce in the morning. He spoke English — quite as 
well as the negroes of Jamaica^nd generally made himself under- 
stood. From him I learned that the house, which I bad seen in 
the clearings, had been built, many years before, by a French 
Creole from one of the islands of the Antilles, who at one time 
had there a large plantation of oofiee, cotton, and sugar-cane, irom 
tlie last of which he distilled much rum. Drummer was animated 
on the subject of the rum, of which there had been, as he said, 
" much plenty I" But the Frenchman had died» and althoc^ 
his family kept up the estabhshment for a little while, they were 
obliged to abandon it in the end. The negroes who bad been 
brought out soon caught the infection of the coast, and, slavery 
having been prohibited (by the British Superintendent at Belizel), 
became idle, drunken, and worthless. Some of them still linger^ 
around Wasswatla, gathering for sale to the occasional trader, a 
few ]x>unds of coffee from the tre^s on the plantation, which, Ib 
spite of years of utter neglect, still bore fruit. The abandoned 
cane-fields furnished a supply of canes, at which all the inhaWt- 
ants of Wasswatla, old and young, were constantly gnawing. In 
fact, this appeared to be their principal occupation. I subsequentlf 
visited the abandoned estate. It was overgrown with vines and 
bushes, among which the orange, lime, and coffee-trees struggled 
for existence. The house was tumbling into ruin, and the boilflo 
in which the sugar had been made, were full of stagnating wata 
I returned to the squalid village, having learned another philo- 
sophy in the science of philanthropy ; and with a diminishing 
inclination to tolerate the common cant about " universal brothe^ 
hood I" 

The soil on the Wawashaan is rich and productive. It aeemi 
well adapted to cotton and sugar. The climate is hot and humid, 
and I saw many of the natives much reduced and suffering greatly 
from fevers, which, if not violent, appear, nevertheless, to be pe^ 
sistent, and exceedingly debilitating. The natural products in 
numerous and valuable. I observed many india-rubber treei, 
and, for the first time, the vanilla. It is produced on a vine, 
which climbs to the tops of the loftiest trees. Its leaves some- 
what resemble those of Uie grape ; the flowers are red and yellow, 
and when they fall off are succeeded by the \)ods, which grow in 
clusters like our ordinary beans. Gi^esi^V. ^«»\.,^^^ OsSsssg^Hs 
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yellow, and finally to a dark brown. To be prosorved, they are 
gatliered when yellow, and pnt in heaps, for a few (la\s, to fer- 
ment. They are afterwards placed in the sun to dr}-, flattened 
* by the hand, and carefully rubbed with cocoa-nut oil, and then 
packed in dry plantain-leaves, so as to confine their power/id 
aronoatic odour. The vanilla might be made a considerable 
article of trade on tlie coast; but, at present, only a few dozen 
packages are exported. 

Lord Nelson, as I invariably called the captain, domesticated 
himself with me from the first day, and ate and drank with me — 
" especially the latter." And I soon found out that tliere was a 
direct and intimate relation, between his degree of tliirst and his 
pmtestations of attachment. He even hinted his intention to get 
up a muMa feast for me, but I would not agree to stay for a 
nffident length of time. 

Finally, however, a grand fishing expedition to tlie lagoon was 
determined on, and I was surprised to see with how much 
alacrity the proposition was taken up. The day previous to 
Btarting was devoted to sharpening spears, cleaning the boats, 
and making paddles, in all of which operations the women 
worked indiscriminately with the men. Plantains were gathered, 
lad, as it seemed to me, no end of sugar-canes from the deserted 
plantation. In the evening, which. happened to. prove clear, the 
big drum was got out, fires lighted, and there was a dance, as 
Lord Nelson said, ** Mosquito fashion." My part of the per- 
w^ fcrmance consisted in keeping up the spirit of tlie dninmiers, by 
T'J pooring spirits down, which service was responded to by a 
iaL3 vehemence of pounding that would have done credit to a militia 
xyd training. I was surprised to find how much skill the performers 
bad attained; but afterwards discovered that the dnim is the 
jees iavourite instrument on the coast, and is called in requisition on 
ic:! ill occasions of festivity or ceremony. The dance was uncouth, 
^nt without the merit of being grotesque; and long before it was 
ie n &ished, the performers, of both sexes, had thrown aside their 
n* • kutnons^ and abandoned every shadow of decency in their actions. 
3*' Lord Nelson began to grow torpid early in the evening, and, 
I n before I left the scene, had been carried oft* dead dnink. Next 
sc: morning he looked rather downcast, and complained that tlie 
ej' Hun " had spoiled his head" 

V* It was quite late when our flotilla got under way, with a large 
p <iory, carrying the big drum, leading the van. There weie fniGQ^ 
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twenty-odd boats, containing nearly the entire population of 
village. This number was increased from the huts lower do 
the occupants of which hailed us with loud shouts, and haste 
after us with their canoes. We went down the river with 
current very rapidly, the men paddling in the maddest way, 
shouting to each other at the top of their voices. Occasion 
the boats got foul, when the rivals used the flat of their pad< 
over each other's heads without scruple. I was considerablj 
the rear, and, fiom the sound of the blows, imagined that e\ 
skull had been crushed ; but next moment their owners vi 
paddling and shouting as if nothing had happened. From 1 
day, I had a morbid curiosity to get a Mosquito skull. 

We all eficamped at night, on the sandy beach of a k 
island, in the centre of the lagoon. The reader may be sure 
I made my own camp at a respectable distance from the resi 
the party, where I had a quiet supper, patronized, as usual, 
Captain Drummer. As soon as it became dark, the preparati 
for fishing commenced. The women were left on the beach, 
three men apportioned to each boat. One was detailed 
paddle, another to hold the torch, and the third, and n 
skilful, acted as striker or spearsman. The torches were m 
of splinters of the fat yellow pine, which abounds in the inter 
The spears, I observed, were of two kinds ; one firmly fixed b 
shank at the end of a long light pole, called a sinnockf which is 
allowed to escape the hand of the striker. The other, -cal 
waisko-dusa, is much shorter. The staff is hollow, and the i 
spear-head, or harpoon, is fastened to a line which passes tbroc 
rings by the side of the shafk, and is wound to a piece of lij 
wood, designed to act as a float. When thrown, the h( 
remains in the fish, while the line unwinds, and the float rises 
the surface, to be seized again by the fisherman, who then hfl 
in his fish at his leisure. When the fish is large and active, ' 
chase after the float becomes animated, and takes the charactN 
what fishermen call ** sport." 

As I have said, no sooner was it dark than the boats pod 
off, in different directions, on the lagoon. My Poyer boy I 
borrowed a wodsko-dusa^ and with him to strike, and Antonio 
paddle, I took a torch, and also glided out on the water. ] 
torch was tied to a pole, which I held over the bow. Ante 
paddled slowly, while tfie Poyer boy, entirely naked (for i 
strikers often go overboard after their own spears), stood ip 1 
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bow, with his spear poised in his right hand, eagerly inclining 
forward, and motionless as a statue. He was perfect in form, 
and his bronze limbs, just tense enough to display without dis- 
torting the muscles, were brought in clear outline against the 
darkness by tlie light of the torch — revealing a figure" and pose 
that would shame the highest achievements of the sculptor. It 
was so admirable that I quite forgot the fisher in the artist, when, 
rapid as light, the aim of the Poyer boy fell, and the spear 
entered the water eight or nine feet ahead of the boat. The 
motion was so sudden, that it nearly startled me overboard. At 
first, I thought he had missed his mark, but I soon ^aw the 
white float, now dipping under the water, now jerked this way, 
now that, evincing clearly that the spearsman had been true in 
his aim. A few strokes of Antonio's paddle brought the float 
Wi^n reach of the striker, who began, in sporting phrase, to 
" land " the fish. It made a despe;i'ate struggle, and, for awhile, 
it ivas what is called a " tight pull " between the boy and the 
Bsb.. Nevertheless, he was finally got in, and proved to be what 
is called a June, or Jew-fish {Coi^acinus), by the English, and 
PoUpa by the natives. In point of delicacy and richness of 
Savour, this fish is unequalled by any other found in these seas. ' 
The one which we obtained weighed not far from eighty pounds. 
Some of them have been known to weigh two or three hundred 
pounds: Our prize made a great disturbance in our little canoe, 
tc; which Antonio put a stop by disembowelling him on the spot, 
after which we resumed our sport. We were successful in 
obtaining a number of rock-fish, and several siMko, or sheep's- 
heacjs. Ambitious to try my skill, I took the Poyer boy's place 
ibr avyhile. I \vas astonished to find how perfectly clear the 
"water proved to be under the light of the torch. The bottom, 
which, in the broad daylight, had been utterly invisible, now 
revealed all of its mysteries, its shells, and plants, and stones, 
with wonderful distinctness. I observed also that the fish 
seemed to be attracted by the light, and, instead of darting 
away, rose toward the surface and approached the boat. I 
allowed several opportunities of throwing the spear to slip. 
Finally, a fine sheep's-head rose just in front of me ; I aimed my 
spear, and threw it with such an excess of force as literally to 
drive the dory from beneatli my feet, precipitating myself in tlie 
^9ater, and knocking down and extii\ga\s\iiTv^ N^i^ \et^ >kw \fi.^ 
ungraceful tumble, TliQ spear was locoveited^ asA\ ^'^^ xi!^<^ 



Wag so much delighted with our torch-light fishing, that I became 
eager to witness the sport of turtle-hunting, which is regarded by 
the Mosquitos as their noblest art, and in which they have 
acquired proverbial expertness. Drummer required only a little 
persuasion and a taste of rum, to imdertake an expedition to the 
cays. As this involved going out in the open sea, he selected 
four of the largest pitpans, to each of which he assigned the 
requisite Dumber of able-bodied and expert men. The women 
and remaining men were lefl to continue their fishing in the 
lagoon. My canoe was much too small to venture off, and ac- 
cordingly was left in charge of the Poyer boy, who, armed with 
my double-barrelled gun, felt himself a host. With Antonio, I 
was given a place in the largest pitpan, commanded by Harris, 
Captain Drummer's " quarter-master," who was much the finest 
specimen of physical beauty that I had seen among the Sambos. 

I was quite concerned on finding how little provisions were 
taken in the boats, since bad weather often keeps the fishermen 
out for two or three weeks. But Drummer insisted that we 
should find plenty to eat, and we embarked. We caught the 
land-breeze as soon as we got firom under the lee Of the shore, 
and drove rapidly on our course. Although the sea was compa- 
ratively smooth, yet the boats' all carried such an amount of sail 
as to keep me in a state of constant nervousness. One would 
scarcely believe that the Mosquito men venture out in their pit- 
pans, in the roughest weather with impunity, riding the waves 
like sea-gulls. If upset, they right their boats in a moment, and 
with their broad paddle-blades clear them of water in an incredibly 
short space of time. 

We Went, literally, with the wind; and in four hours aftfer 
leaving the shore, were among the cays. These are very nu- 
merous, surrounded by reefs, through which wind intricate chan- 
nelsy all well known to the fishers. Some of the cays are mere 
heaps of sand, and half-disintegrated coral-rock, others are larger, 
and a few have bushes, and an occasional palm-tree upon them, 
much resembling ** El Roncador." It was on one of the latter, 
where there were the ruins of a rude hut, and a place scooped in 
the sand, containing brackish water, that we landed, and made 
our encampment. No sooner was this done than Hanis started 
out with his boat after turtle, leaving the rest to .repair the hut, 
Bbd arrange matters for the night. Of coxxxaa \ ^^\xs^\iw^ 
Harris* 
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Th %\ttMcsxa& for striking the turtle is exceedingly simpl< 
..ri<r»«iviii«:ru: eiactly with the waisko^tisa, wfiich I have dc 
...i>.-4%. <vivpc that instead of being barbed, the point is ai 
^t«itKir*< 3r:angiilar file, ground exceedingly sharp. This, it ha 
•-i.:i j;i.:i^i. is the only thing which will pierce the thick armooi 
o xiin cartle ; and, moreover, it makes so small a hole, that il 
'^it^u'c-.i kills the green turtle, and very slightly injures the scales 
sH- v>e hawkbill variety, which furnishes the i^ell of commerce. 

fiUrris stood in the bow of the pitpan, keeping a sharp look- 
*nKn, holding his spear in his right hand, with his left hand behind 
bin), where it answered the purpose of a telegraph to the two 
zuen who paddled. They kept their eyes fixed on the signal, and 
r^^lated their strokes, and the course and speed of the boat 
accordingly. Not a word was said, as it is supposed that tbe 
turtle is sharp of hearing. In this manner we paddled among 
the cays for half an hour, when, on a slight motion of Harris' 
liand, the men altered their course a little, and worked thdr 
fiddles so slowly and quietly as scarcely to cause a .ripple. I 
l^vred ahead, but saw only what I supposed was a rods^ pro- 
j^vting above tl^e water. It was, nevertheless, a turtle, floating 
Iti/ily on the surface, as turtles are wont to do. Notwithstanding 
tho caution of our approach, he either heard us, or caught sight 
«xt' the boat, and sank while we were yet fifty yards distant 
There was a quick motion of Harris' manual telegraph, and the 
men began to paddle with the utmost rapidity, striking their 
paddles deep in the water. In an instant tbe boat had darted 
over the spot where the turtle had disappeared, and I caught s 
hurried glimpse of him, making his way with a speed which 
^uite upset my notions of the ability of turtles in that lizie, pre* 
vt^'Htod upon ^eir unwieldiness on land. He literally seemediiP 
bfit^ through the water. 

j\wA now commenced a novel and exciting chase. Harris hd 

^i^ ^y^"* ^1) ^^6 turtle, and the men thdrs on Harris' telegraphJP 

.}^^, Now we daiied this way, then 'that; slow one mom&i^ 

«^i^^ 4^ i^<'3ct, and anon stock still. The water was not so deep 

«fsV» 1|"«wwit our scaly friend to get entirely out of reach of 

t^ft^ ||»**Ki«Hi eye, although to me the bottom appeared to be 

., f)(i^k!fi^ MMiap^. As the turtle must rise to the sur&ce sooner 

(^Y h\i?^• l^ blViithe, the object of the pursuer is to keep netf, 

^p^^i -to IWWsHx him when he appears. Finally, after haif tfj 

f'onrof ctedgi^ about, tbe boat vj«a aVygf^^V^ia.^\k^8ndl 
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down darted the spear. As the whole of the shaft did not go 
under, I saw it had not failed of its object A moment more, 
and Harris had hold of the line. After a few struggles and 
spasmodic attempts to get away, his spirit gave in, and the tired 
tattle tamely allowed himself to be conducted to the shore. A 
few sharp stakes disengaged the file, and he was tamed over on 
h&& back on the sand, the very picture of ntter helplessness, to 
iwait our retam. I have a £incy that the expression of a turtle's 
leed, aflkd half-closed eyes, under such circumstances, is the 
nperlative of saintly resignation; to which a few depreciatory 
noveixiests of his dippers come in as a sanctimonious accessory, 
ikd the upraised palms of a well-fed parson. 

This ** specimen," as the naturalists would say, proved to be 
»f the smaller, or hawk-bill v^iriety, the flesh of which is inferior 
o that of the green turtle, although hawk-bills are most valuable 
m account of their shells. So we paddled off again, keeping 
dose to the cays and reefs, where the water is shallow. It was 
learly dark before Harris got a chance at another turtle, which 
le struck on the bottom, at least eight feet below t'ne surface. 
Eliia was of the green variety; he was lifted in the boat, and his 
lead ttnceremoniously chopped off, lest he should take a spiteful 
lip at the hams of the paddlers. 

We wound our way back to the rendezvous, picking up our 
lavrk-bill, who was that night unmercifully put through the cruel 
[irooesSy which I have already had occasion to describe, for 
separatn3g the scales from the shell, after which he was permitted 
k> take himself off. I may here mention, that besides the two 
rarieties of turtle which I have named, there is another and 
larger kind, called the loggerhead turtle (^Testudo Caretta\ which 
^esemble3 the green ttirtle, but is distinguished by the superior 
Buse of the head, greater breadth of shell, and by its deeper and 
more variegated colours. It grows to be of great size, sometimes 
veacbing one thousand or twelve hundred pounds ; but its flesh 
is rank and coarse, and the laminee of its shell too thin for use. 
Ik, nevertheless, supplies a good oil, proper for a variety of 
Jofposes. 

That evening, we had turtle steakd, and turtle eggs, roasted 
tartle flippers, and caMipash and caUipee (the two latter in the 
form of soup), — in fact, turtle in every form known to the 

>lCosqtLito men, who well deserve the name of tQX\\^^«i^s\. ^\!>Sk 
tartle conceals its eggs in the sand, but the na^a.^^ «k^ ^wa^^ ^s* 
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detect indications of a deix)sit, which they verify by thrusting in 
the sand the iron ramrod of a musket, an operation which they 
call " feeling for eggs/' 

About midnight, it came on to rain heavily, and continued all 
the next day, so that nothing could be done. The time was 
" put in " talking turtle, and Harris got so warmed up as to pro- 
mise to show me what the Mosquito men regard as the ne plus 
ultra of skill in turtle-craft, namely, " jumping turtle." He did 
not explain to me what this meant, but gave me a significant 
wag of the head, which is a Mosquito sjmonym for nous verrms. 

The third day proved propitious, and Harris was successful in 
obtaining several fine turtles. About noon he laid aside his spear, 
and took his position, entirely naked, keeping up, nevertheless, 
his usual look-out. We were not long in getting on the track of 
a turtle. After a world of manoeuvring, apparently with the ob- 
ject of driving him into shallow water, Harris made a sudden dive 
overboard. The water boiled and bubbled for a few moments, 
when he reappeared, holding a fine hawk-bill in his outstretched 
hands. And that feat proved to be what is called *' jumping a 
turtle." It often happens tliat bungling fishermen get badly bitten 
in these attempts, wliich are not without their dangers from the 
sharp coral rocks and spiny sea-eggs. 

During the afternoon of the fourth -day, we returned to the 
lagoon, taking with us eight green tm*tles, and about ninety 
pounds of fine shell. We found that most of the party which we 
had left had gone back to the village, whither Drummer and his 
** quarter-master " were urgent I should return with them. But 
Wasswatla had no further attractions for me, and I was fhm in 
my purpose of proceeding stmightway up the coast. 

With many last turns at the grog, I parted — not without re- 
gret — with Drummer and Harris, giving them each a gaudy silk 
handkerchief, in acknowledgment of two fine turtles which they 
insisted on my accepting. Harris also gave me his turtle-spear, 
and was much exalted when I told him that I should have it en- 
graved with his name, and hung up in my watla (house) at home. 

Pearl-Cay La^pon is upwards of forty miles long, by, perhaps, 
ten miles wid^at its broadest part. There are three or four set- 
tlements upon it, the principal of which are called Kirka, and 
English Bank. I did not visit any of these, but took my course 
direct for the upper end of the lagoon, where, as the chain of salt ' 
fykes iii Ije^-e ipterrupted Tot ^ ^x>!^\^^\2^^ ^^^^^^^^^ >te& ^ L 
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haulover from the lagoon to the sea. I saw several col- 
of huts on the western shore, and on a small island, 
vc stopped during the mid-day heats, I gathered a few 
f the jiquilite (^Indigo/era disperma), or indigenous indigo- 
'hich may be ranked as one of the prospective sources of 
Dn the coast. 

irrived at the havlover in the midst of a drenching thunder- 
vhich lasted into the night. It was impossible to light a 
we drew up the canoe on the beach, and, piling our traps 
entre, I perched myself on the top, ^Yhere, with the sail 
over my head, I enacted the part of a tent-pole for the 
I night! My Indian companions stripped themselves 
rubbed their bodies with palm-oil, and took the pelting 
the nonchalance of ducks. For want of anything better 
ate plantains and dried fish, and, after the rain subsided, 
I the brilliant fire-flics, of which hundreds moved about 
nder the lee of the bushes. The atmosphere, after the 
lad subsided, was murky and sultry, making respiration 
, and inducing a sense of extreme lassitude and fatigue, 
ling was damp and sticky, and ao satm-ated with water, 
vas impossible for me to lie down. I applied to my Ja- 
Dr comfort, but, in spite of it, relapsed into a fit of glums^ 
e-devils." To add to my discomfort^ innumerable sand- 
ne out, and, soon aft«r, a cloud of mosquitoes, while a 
ill of some kind of tree-toad struck up a doleful piping, 
)roved too much for even my tried equanimity. I got up, 
Dde back and fortli on the narrow sand-beach, in a vehe- 
id intemperate manner, Avishing myself in New York, any 
even in Jamaica ! The remembrance of my first night on 
res. of the lagoon only served to make me feel the more 
d, and I longed to have "some gentleman do me the 
o thrade on the tail of me coat I" 

ird daylight, however, my companions had contrived to 
p a sickly fire, in the smoke of which I sought refuge from 
iquitoes and sand-flies, and became soothed and sooty at 
e time. Day came at last, but the sun was obscured, and 
vore but slight improvement on the night. I found that 
e on a narrow strip of sand, scarcely two hundred yards 
)vered with scrubby bushes, interspersed with a few twisted 
Doking like weather-beaten skeletons, beyond which was 
, dark and threatening, under a gxey, fAmy ^Vj. Kxj.\sso\a 
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predicted a storm, what he called a temporal, during w 
often rains steadily for a week. Under the circumstances, 
came a pregnant question what to do : whether to return 
the lagoon to some more eligible spot for an encampment 
push out boldly on the ocean, and make an effort to gj 
mouth of a large river, some miles up the coast, called Rio < 
or Great River. 

I resolved upon the latter course, arid we dragged th€ 
across the Jiauhver, Although the surf was not high, \ 
great difficulty in launching our boat, which was effected 
companions, who, stationed one on each side, seized a fav< 
moment, as the waves fell, to drag it beyond the line of br 
While one kept it stationary with his paddle, the other, wj 
his opportunity, carried off the articles one by one, and 
stripping myself, I mounted on Antonio's shoulders, and ^ 
posited hke a sack in the boat. We paddled out until we 
good offing, then put up our sail, and laid our course north 
west. The coast was dim and indistinct, but I had great 
the Poyer boy, whose judgment had thus far never failed, 
four o'clock in the afternoon, we came in sight of a knoll < 
bank, which, covered with large trees, rises on the north 
the mouth of Great River, constituting an excellent landmj 
was in nowise sorry to find ourselves nearing it rkpidly, : 
wind began to freshen, and I feared lest it might raise sucl 
on the bar of the river as to prevent us from entering. ] 
the waves had begun to break at the shallower places on t! 
while else\^here tibe north-east wind drove over the water in 
swells. The sail was hastily gathered in, and tny Indians, 
their paddles, watched the seventh or crowning wave, a 
vigorous exertion, cheering each other with shouts, kept th( 
at its crest, and thus we were swept majestically over the b. 
the comparatively quiet water beyond it. Half an hour aftc 
the great waves broke on the very spot where we had cros 
clouds of spray, and with the noise of thunder ! 

The mouth of Great River is broad, but entirely expc 
the north-east ; and, although it is a large stream, the w« 
its bar is not more than five or six feet deep, shutting < 
large vessels, which otherwise might go up a long way in 
country. There are several islands near the mouth. ( 
iDhermost one, which towards tKe sea \s bluff and high, w€ 
our encampment. It appeared to me as fe.NovxxsJcJ^'i ^ «^ 
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conld find, wliereen to await the temporal wbich Antonio had 
predicted, and the approach of which became apparent to even 
the most unpractised observer. Fortunately, with Harris's tur- 
tles, we felt easy on the score of food. So we dragged the canoe 
high up on the bank, and while I khidled a fire, my companions 
busied themselves in constracting a shelter over the boat. Stout 
forked stakes were planted at each end of the canoe, to support a 
ridge-pole, with other shorter ones supporting the outer poles. 
To these, canes were lashed transversely, and over all was woven 
ft thatch of cahooriy or palmetto-leaves. Outside, and on a line 
with the eaves, a little trench was dug, to carry off the water, and 
preserve the interior from being flooded by what might run down 
the slope of the ground. So rapidly was all this done, that before 
it was quite dark the hut was so far advanced as to enable us to 
defy the rain, which soon began to fall in torrents. The strong 
sea-wind drove off the mosquitos to the bush on the mainland, 
so that I slept comfortably and well, in spite of the thunder of 
the sea, and the roaring of the wind. 

Eor eight days it rained almost uninterruptedly. Sometimes, 
between nine and eleven o'clock, and for perhaps an hour near 
Sunset, there would be a pause, and a lull in the wind, and a 
general lighting up of the leaden sky, as if the sun were about to 
break through. But the clouds would gather again darker than 
ever, and the rain set in with a steady pouring unknown in north- 
ern latitudes. For eight mortal days we had no ray of sun, or 
inoon, or star ! Every iron thing became thickly coated with 
rust ; our plantains began to spot, and our dried fish to grow sofl 
its, mouldy, requiring to be hung over the small fire which we 
contrived to keep alive, in one comer of our extemporaneous 

But. 

Afief the third day, the water in the river b^n to rise, and 
during the night rose more than eight feet. On the fifth day the 
current was full of large trees, their leaves still green, which 
seemed to be bound together with vines. In the afternoon down 
came the entire thatched roof of a native hut, which lodged 
against our island, bringing us a most acceptable freight, in the 
shape of a plump two-months old pig. His fellow-voyager — 
strange companionship I — was a tame parrot, with clipped wings, 
who looked melanclwly enough when rescued, but who, after 
getting dry in our hut, and soothing hia ^^^\fe cm. tcv^ ^^ijsaoar- 
imns, Btst became mirthful, then bcAstexoTis, to^ ^yoA^ ti«^ 
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chievous. He was imnlediately installed as one of the party, ant 
ma.de more noise in the world than all the rest. To me h( 
])roved an unfeiling source of amusement. He was respectfii 
towards Antonio, but vicious towards the Poyer boy, and nevei 
happy except when cautiously stealing to get a bite at his toes. 
When successful in this he became wild with dehght, and as 
noisy and vehement as a lucky Frenchman. It was one of his 
prime delights to gnaw off the corks of my bottles ; and he was 
possessed of a most insane desire to get inside of my demijohn, 
mistaking it, perhaps, for a wicker cage, fi'om which he imagined 
himself wrongfully excluded. Antonio called him " El Moro," 
the Moor, for what reason I did not understand, and the name 
suiting me as well as any other, I baptized him with water, " El 
Moro," and got an ugly pinch on the wrist for my blasphemy. 

Our young porker escaped drowning only to fall into the hands 
of the Philistines ; we had nothing to feed him ; he might get 
away ; he was, moreover, invitingly fat ; so we incontinently cut 
his throat, and ate him up ! 

During our imprisonment, my companions were not idle. 
Upon the island were many mohoe-trees, the bark of which is 
tough, and of a fine, soft, white fibre. Of this they collected 
considerable quantities, which the Poyer boy braided into a sort 
of cap, designed.as the foundation of the elegant feather head- 
dress which he afterwards gave me ; while Antonio, more utili- 
tai'ian, wove a small net, not imlike that which we use to catch 
crabs. He at once put it into requisition to catch craw-fish, 
which abounded among the rocks to the seaward of the. island. 
But before entering upon the subject of craw-fish, I may say tiiat 
the mohoe bark, from its fine quaUty, and the abundance in which 
it may be procured, might be made exceedingly useful for the 
manufacture of paper — an article now becoming scarce and dear. 

The crat/ or craw-fish resemble the lobster, but are smaller in 
size, and want the two great claws. Their flesh has more flavour 
than that of either the crab or lobster, and we found them an 
acceptable addition to our commissariat. There were many 
wood-pigeons and parrots on the island, but my gun had got m 
such a state, from the damp, that I did not attempt to use it. 

Our protracted stay made a large draft on our yucas and 

plantains, and it became important to us to look out for fruit 

dDd vegetables. The cuiTcnt in the river was too stiong, and 

too much obstructed with Aoat\ng toiib^X) \o ^rcevlt. us to use 
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boat. The water, even at the broade-st part of the stream, 
I risen upwards of fifteen feet, equivalent to a rise of twenty 
twenty-five feet in the interior ! The banks were overflowed ; 

low islands outside of us completely submerged, and our own 
ice much circumscribed. A few plantain-trees, which we had 
;erved on the first evening, had been broken down or swept 
ay, and we were fain to put ourselves on a short allowance of 
Tetables. One morning, during a pause in the rain, I ventured 
b ; and, after a little search, foimd a tree, resembling a pear- 
e, and bearing a Jarge quantity of small fruit, of the size and 
ipe of a crab -apple, and exactly like it in smell. I cried out 
lightedly to Antonio, holding up a handful of the supposed 
pies. To my surprise, he shouted, *' Throw them down! 
row^ them down !'* explainhig that they were the fruit of tiie 
ingeneel or manzaniUa, and rank poison. He hurried me away 
>m the tree, assuring me tliat even the dew or rain-drops which 
.1 from its leaves were poisonous, and that its influence, like 
at of the fabled upas^ is so powerftil as to swell the faces and 
nbs of those who may be ignorant or indiscreet enough to sleep 
tneath its shade ! I found out subsequently, that it is with the 
rid milky juice of this tree that the Indians poison their 
rows. I ever afterward gave it a wide berth. In shape and 
aell it is so much. like the crab-apple that I can readily under- 
and how it might prove dangerous to strangers. Under the 
opics, it is safe to let wild fruits alone. Antonio, more suc- 
issful than myself, found a large quantity of guavas, which the 
itives eat with great relish, but which to me have a disagreeable 
omatick, or rather musky taste. So I stuck to plantains, and 
ft my companions and "El Moro" to enjoy a monopoly of 
lavas. 

Finally, the windows of heaven were closed, the rain ceased, 
id the sun came out with a bright, well-washed face. It was 
)ne too soon, for every article which I possessed, clothing, 
X)ks, food, all had begun to spot and to moulder from the 
imp. I had myself a sympathetic feeling, and dreamed at 
ght that I was covered with a green mildew ; dreams so vivid 
at I once got up and went out naked in the rain to wash it off" I 

After the leaves had ceased to drip, we stretched lines between 
e trees and hung out our scanty wardrobe to dry. I rubbed 
id brushed at my court suit of black, but in Nam* Wb^t ^^v^k 
'a water at ''EJ RojiQ^dor,'* arid mou\dVvexe/\\,V^^iiR«^^'^ 
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permanent rusty and leprous look, which half mclined me to 33 
follow the Pojer boy*s suggestion, and soak it in ptolin-oil!. Few j 
and simple as were our equipments, it took full two days to t, 
redeem them from the effects of the damp. My gun more k 
resembled some of those quaint old firelocks taken from wrecks^ 
and exhibited in museums, than anything useful to the preset 
generation. In view of all things, I was fain to ejaculate, Heavea 
save me from another " temporal '* on the Mosquito Shore ! 



CHAPTER VI. 



I 



It was three days after the rain had ceased, before we codd 
embark on the river, and even then its current was angry and 
turbid, and filled with floating trees. We hugged the l^nks in 
our ascent, darting from one side of the stream to the other, to 
avail ourselves of the back-set s, or eddies, sometimes losing, by 
an unsuccessful attempt, all we had gained by half an hour oif 
hard paddling. The banks were much torn by the water ; in 
some places they had fallen in, carrying many trees into tin 
stream, where they remained anchored to the shore by tfai 
numerous tough vines that twined around them. Elsewhere tin 
trees, half undermined, leaned heavily over the current, in whieh 
the long vines hung trailing in mournful masses, like the droopiig 
leaves of the funeral willow. The long grass on the low isdwb 
had been beaten down, and was covered with a slimy deposit^ 
over which stalked hungry water-birds, the snov^-white ibis, and 
long-shanked crane, in search of worms and insects, and entaoagled 
fish. 

We were occupied the whole d«ly in reaching the first settle* 
ment on this river — a picturesque collection of low huts, ia t 
forest of palm, papaya, and plantam-trees. Near it were some L 
considerable patches of maize, and long reaches of yucas, sqoaaii^ L 
and melon-vines. There were, in short, more evidences of L 
industry and thrift than I had yet seen on the entu-e coast. ' 

As we approached the bank, in front of the huts, I observed 

that all the inhabitants were pure Indians, whom my Foyer boy 

hailed in his own tongue. I afterwards found out that they 

were Wool was, and spoke a dVdkct o^ \?(i<^ ^toi^ laneQ^ia^ witb 

the Poyera and Cookras, to the iioi^^^w^% k&^\.^^aw?fi^'^ 
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nearly all the inhabitants crowded down to the shore to meet 
me, a^rding, with their slight and symmetrical bodies, and long, 
well-ordered, glossy black hair, a striking contrast to the large- 
bellied and spotted mongrels on the Wawashaan. I produced 
my " Bjng-paper/' and advanced toward a couple of elderly men . 
bearing white wooden wands, which I at once conjectured were 
insignia of authority. But no sooner did they get sight of my 
"King-paper," than they motioned me back with tokens of dis- 
fJeasure, exclaiming, ^^ Sax! sax!'* which I had no difficulty in 
comprehending meant *' take it away !" So I folded it up, put 
it in my pocket, and extended my hand, which was taken by 
each, and shaken in the most formal manner. When the men 
with the wands had finished, all the others came forwaixi, and 
went through the same ceremony, most of them ejaculating, 
interrogatively, Nahsma? which appears to be an exact 
equivalent of the English, " How are you ?" 
' This done, the men with the wands beckoned to me to follow 
them, which I did, to a lai*ge hut, neatly wattled at the sides, 
and closed by a door of canes. One of them pushed this open, 
and I entered after him, followed only by those who had wands, 
the rest clustering like bees around the door, or peering through 
the openings in the wattled walls. There were several rough 
hlocks of wood in the interior, upon which they seated them- 
selves, placing me between them. All this while there was an 
unbroken silence, and I was quite in a fog as to whether I was 
held as a guest or as a prisoner. I looked into the faces of my 
iriends in vain ; they were as impassible as stones. I, however, 
felt reassured when I saw Antonio at the door, his face wearing 
rather a pleased than alarmed expression. 

We sat thus a very long time, as it appeared to me, when 
there was a movement outside, the crowd separated, and a man 
entered, bearing a large earthen vessel filled with liquid, followed 
by two girls, with baskets piled with cakes of com meal, frag- 
ments of some kind of broiled meat, and a quantity of a paste of 
plantains, having the taste of figs, and called bisbire. The eldest 
of the men of wands filled a small calabash with the Uquid, 
touched it to his lips, and passed it to me. I did the same, and 
banded it to my next neighbour; but he motioned it back, 
exclaiming, "Dis/ dis!^' drink, drink! I found it to be a 
4)^es of palm-wine, with which I afterwards b^ca9a\& W^i^ 
9eqtmwted, It prov^ pieasant eaougii .to ^ \aa^ft) «(^^ \ 
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(Irainetl the calabjlsli. Another one of the old men tten took up . 
some of the roast meat, tore off and ate a little, and handed the 
rest to mo. Not slow in adaptation, I took all hints, and wounchj 
up by making a hearty meal. The remnants were then passed oat 

" to Antonio, who, however, was permitted to wait on himself. 
I made some observations to Antonio in Spanish, which I 
perceived was understood by the" principal dignitary of the 
wands, who, after some moments, informed me, in good Spanish, 
that the hut in which we were was the cahildo of the village, and 
tiiat it was wholly at my service so long as I chose to stay. He 
furthermore pointed out to me a rude drum hanging in one 
corner, made by stretching the raw skin of some animal over a 
section of a hollow tree, upon which he instructed me to beat in 
case I wanted anything. This done, he rose, and, followed by 
his companions, ceremoniously retired, leaving me in quiet 
l)ossession of the largest and best hut in the village. I felt my- 
self quite an important personage, and ordered up my hammtxi, 
and the various contents of my canoe, with a degree of satis- 
faction which I had not experienced when waging a war against 
the pigs in the ** King's house " at Wasswatla. 

I subsequently ascertained that all of the ideas of government 
which the Indians on this river possess were derived from the 
Spaniards, either descending to them from former Spanish estJh 
blishments here, or obtained from contact with the Spaniards fiir 
up in the interior. The principal men were called •* alcaldeSj" 
and many Spanish words were in common use. I discovered no 
trace of negro blood among them, and found that they enle^ 
tained a feeling of dislike, • amounting to hostility, to the 
Mosquito men. So far as I could ascertain, while they denied 
the authority of the Mosquito king, they sent down annually a 
certain quantity of sarsaparilla, maize, and other articles, less as 
tribute than as the traditionary price of being let alone by the 
Sambos. In former times, it appeared, the latter lost no opipat- 
tunity of kidnapping their children and women, and selling 
them to the Jamaica traders as slaves. Indeed, they sometimes 
undertook armed forays in the Indian ten-itory, for the purpose 
of taking prisoners, to be sold to men who made this traffic a 
regular business. This practice continued down to the abolition 
of slavery in Jamaica — a measure of which the Mosquito men 

greatly complain, notwithstatidm^ \3cvafc >i\\<s^ ^^x<i \isi\» "^SwOTississft 

exempt from being occaaionaiWy V\^«^\ie^. 
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The difficulty of entering the Rio Grande, and the absence of 
any considerable traffic with the natives on its banks, are among 
the causes which have contributed to keep them free from the 
degrading influences that prevail on the Mosquito Shore. They 
rely chiefly upon agriculture for their support, and fish and hunt 
but little. They have abundance of maize, yucas, cassava, 
squashes, plantains, papayas, cocoa-nuts, and other fruits and 
v^egetables, including a few limes and oranges, as also pigs and 
fowls, and higher up the river, in the savannah country, a few 
bomed cattle. I observed, among the domestic fowls, the tme 
Muscovy duck, and the indigenous hen or chachalaca. 

The people themselves, though not tall, are well-made, and 
have a remarkably soft and inoffensive expression. The women 
— and especially the girls — ^were exceedingly shy, and always 
left the huts when I entered. The men imiversally wore the tile 
tournou, or breech-cloth, but the women had in its place a piece 
of cotton cloth of their own manufacture, striped with blue and 
yellow, which hung half way down the thighs, and was sup- 
ported above the hips by being tucked under in some simple, 
but to me inexplicable manner.* The young girls were full and 
symmetrical in form, with fine biflsts, and large, lustrous, black 
eyes, which, however, always had to me a startled, <leer-like 
expression. I saw no fire-arms among the men, although they 
seemed to be acquainted with their use. They had, instead, fine 
bows and arrows, the latter pointed with iron, or a species of 
tough wood, hardened in the fire. The boys universally had 
blow-pipes or reeds, with which they were very expert, killing 
ducks, curlews, and a kind of red partridge, at the distance of 
thirty and forty yards. The silence with which the light arrow 
is sped, enables the practised hunter frequently to kill the greater 
part of a flock or covei/^ before the rest take the alarm. 

My life in the cabildo was unmarked by any adventure worth 
notice. I received plantains, fowls, whatever I desired, Aladdin-' 
like, by tapping the drum. This was always promptly 
tesponded to by a couple of young Indians, who asked no 
questions, and made no replies, but did precisely what they were 
bid. Neither they nor the alcaldes would accept anything in 
return for what they furnished me, beyond a few red cotton 

* The blue dye, used in colouring by these Indians, is made from. t\ift 
jiqutlUe, which, as I bare said, is indigenous on l\ie coa&\.. Tftfe ^<^wr \x^s5^ 
&e anotta, called achiota, the same used to give ^ft ccAwa \ems^\\.^& w»^ 
Th^ tree pwdudng it is abundant throughout aV\ Cen\.t«l KxwsARa.* 
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handkerchiefs, and some small triangular files, of ^ 
Hodgson had wisely instructed me to take in a sm; 
They all seemed to be uuacquainted witli the use 
although not witliout some notion of tlie value of gold 
I saw several of the women with rude, light bangle 
which metal, the alcaldes told me, was found in the sa 
river, very far up, among the mountains. 

Among the customs of these Indians, there is one 
curious nature, with which I was made acquainted b; 
Nearly every day I strolled off in the woods, with a \ 
of some time or other encountering a wareey or wil 
whose presence in the neighbourhood, an occasional fo 
maize fields of the Indians bore witness), or perhaps 
or some other large animal. As the bush was thick 
got far from the beaten paths of the natives, and had 
myself with now and then shooting a curassow, in lieu 
game. One day, I ventured rather further up the ; 
usual, and came suddenly upon an isolated hut. Bei 
I approached with a view of obtaining some water, 
within perhaps twentv paces, when two old women c 
toward me, with vehement aies motioning me awa} 
wildest gestui'es, and catching up handfuls of leaves anc 
tbem toward me. I thought this rather inhospitable, a 
was disponed not to leave. But, finally, thinking ther 
some reason for all this, and seeing tliat the women appej 
distressed than angry, I retraced my steps. I aftcrwj 
upon inquiry, that the hut was what is called taboc 
South Sea Islanders, and devoted to the women of t 
during their confineinent. As this period approaches, 
to this secluded place, where they remain in the care < 
women for two moons, passing through lustrations o 
tions unknown to the men. While the wpman is so c 
the hut, no one is allowed to approach it, and all p 
especially cautious not to pass it to the windward, 
imagined that by so doing the wind, which supplies 
of the newly-born diild, would be taken away, and it ^ 
This singular notion, I afterward discovered, is also e 
by the Mosquito people, who no doubt derived it i 
Indian progenitors. 
The course of life of t3ae livdVoos wp^^eax^ \c> V^ «: 
Regular and moDotonotis. Bofti lafetv asA vjoox^tv ^^xm 
occupatiofi during ihe day ; tiae^ yi^v\\. \.o \i^ ^sss^ 
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rith the dawn. Although most of them had hammocks, they 
niversally slept oq what are called crickeries, or platforms of 
anes, suppoited on forked posts, and covered with variously- 
cdoured mats, woven of the bark of palm branches. I observed 
o drunkenness among them, and altogether they were quiet, 
irell-ordered, and industrious. In all their relations with me, 
hey were respectful and obliging, but exceedingly reserved. I 
mdeavoured to break through their taciturnity, but without suc- 
1663. Hence, aA;er a few days had passed, and the novelty had 
?bm off, I began to weary of inactivity. So I one day proposed 
o the principal alcalde, that he should undertake a hunt for the 
Ubittj mountain cow, or tcspir, and the peccan/, or Mexican hog. 
3[e received the proposition deferentially, but suggested that the 
^anitus, or sea-cow, was a more wonderful animal than either of 
Jiose I had named, and that it would not be difficult to find one 
n the river. I took up the hint eagerly, as I had already caught 
»e or two glimpses of the manitus, which had greatly roused my 
cariosity. The driun was thereupon beaten, and the alcaldes 
aanvened to consult upon the matter. They all came with their 
iramds, and after due deliberation, fixed upon the next night for 
liie expedition. Boats were accordingly got ready, and the 
hunters sharpened their lances and harpoons. The latter re- 
sembled very much the ordinary whaling harpoons, but were 
■mailer in size. The lances weie narrow and sharp, and attached 
to thin staffs, of a very tough and heavy wood. Notwithstanding 
that Antonio smiled and shook his head, I cleaned my gun 
elaborately, and loaded it heavily with ball. 

Before narrating our adventure in the pursuit of the manitus, it 
Will not be amiss to explain that this animal is probably the most 
Rmarkable one found under the tropics, being amphibious, and 
the apparent connecting link between quadrupeds and fishes. It 
may perhaps be better compared to the seal, in its general cha- 
ncteristics, than to any other sea-animal. It has the two fore feet, 
cr rather hands, but the hind feet are wanting, or only appear as 
ludiments beneath the skin. Its head is thick and heavy, and 
has something the appearance of that of a hornless cow. It has 
ta broad, flat tail, or integument, spreading out horizontally, like a 
(&D. The skin is dark, comigated, and so thick and hard that a 
bullet can scarcely penetrate it. A few scattered hairs aijpear oa 
tits body, which has a general resemblance o^ AiJa^'t <il ^(icv^^cc^^- 
Ipmmus. There are several varieties of tVie ifta3Kv\?aa,\sv>-^»^^'^ «s^ 
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animal had almost entirely ceased its struggles, I thought 
possible I bad given it the final coup, and might conscientioui 
get up a tolerable brag on my adventure, over Mr. Sly's punc 
when I returned to New ^ork. It was with some anxiel 
therefore, that I investigated its ugly head, only to find that r 
balls had hardly penetrated the skin, and that the hide of t 
manitus is proof against anything in the shape of firearms, exce] 
perhaps, a Minid rifle. And thus I was cheated out of anotli 
chance for immortality I Lest, however, my story that the hi 
of the manitus is an inch thick, and tough as whalebone, shou 
not be credited, I had a strip of it cut off, which, w^hen dric 
became like horn, and. a terror to dogs, in all my subseque 
rambles. I mispect there are some impertinent curs here^ 
•New York, who entertain stinging recollections of that sai 
strip of manitus-hide I Dr. Pounder, my old schoolmaster, I i 
sure, would sacrifice his eyes, or perhaps, what is of equal cc 
sequence, his spectacles, to obtain it! 

But while my. balls were thus impotent, I found that t 
lances of the Indians had literally gone through and through t 
manitus. The harpoons did not penetrate far, their purpc 
being simply to fasten the animal. The lances were the k 
instniments, and I afterwards saw a young Indian drive his co! 
pletely through the trunk of a full-grown palm-tree. Tl 
variety of lance is called sUaJt, and is greatly prized. 

There were great doings in the village over the maniti 
Beneath the skin there was a deep layer of very sweet fat, bd< 
which appeared the flesh, closely resembling beef, but coars 
apd streaked throughout with layers of fat. This, when broil 
before the fire, proved to be tender, well-flavoured, and altogett 
delicious food. The tail is esteemed the most delicate part, ai 
as observed by Captain Henderson, who had a trial of it on 1 
same shore, "is a dish of which Apicius might hav» beep proi 
and which the discriminating palate of Heliogabohis would ha 
thought entitled to the most distinguished reward !" The bet 
and more substantial part of the animal, namely, the flesh, y^ 
carefully cut into strips, rubbed with salt, and, hung in the s 
to dry, made into what the Spaniards call tasajo. The otl 
portions were distributed among the various huts, and the t 
was presented to me. When I caine to leave, I found that i 
cnred or tasajoed flesh had a\80 Vyeen \it<i^RstN^ for my « 
Broiled on the coals, it proved c^\i& ^npffliL \a «jk^>^>jm^\> 
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or instant use. We had run out a large part of the slack of the 
larpoon-line, which seemed to be fast to some immovable object. 
The bowsman, however, now began to gather it in, dragging up 
he boat slowly against the current. Suddenly the manjtus, for 
t was one, left his hold on the bottom, and started diagon.aHy 
icross the river, trailing us rapidly after him. This movement 
gradually brought him near the surface, as we could see by the 
:omraotion of the water. Down darted one of the lanpes, ^nd 
inder again went the manitus, now taking his course with the 
airrent, down the stream. The other boat, meantime, had come 
» our assistance, hovering in front of us, in order to fasten another 
larpoon the instant the victim should approach near enough to 
he surface. An opportunity soon offered, and he received the 
second harpoon and another lance at the same instant. All this 
Eime I had both barrels of my gun cocked, feverishly awaiting 
ny chance for a shot. Soon the struggles of the animal became 
ess violent, and he several times came involuntarily to the ssurface. 
[ watched my chance, when his broad head rose in sight, and 
lischarged both barrels, at a distance of thirty feet, startling the 
innters quite as much as they had disconcerted me. It was 
he Lord's own mercy that some of them did not get shot in the 
i;eneral scramble 1 

The manitus, after receiving the second harpoon, became nearly 
lelpless, and the Indians, apparently secure of their object, allowed 
he boats to drift with him quietly down the river. Occasionally 
le made an ineffectual attempt to dive to the bottom, dashing 
he water into foam in his efforts, but long before we reached 
he village he floated at the surface quite dead. The morning 
vas bright and clear when we paddled ashore, where we found 
»rery inhabitant of the place clustering to meet us. When they 
law that we had been successful, they set up loud shouts, and 
^pped their hands with vigour, whence (as this was the only 
nanifestation of excitement which I had seen) I inferred that the 
»pture of a manitus was regarded as something of a feat, even 
m the Mosquito Shore. 

Ropes were speedily attached to the ^ead animal, at which 
kverybody seemed anxious to get a chance to pull, and it was 
bagged up the bank ti'iumphantly, amid vehement shouts. I 
lad been somewhat piqued at the contempt in which my gun 
lad been heJd^ and had been not a little am^QiY^CKv:^ ol \y^% ^^^ 
7 say that I had killed a manltos : aaOi ^ ^^et ^mj ^<2>V»'^Eife 
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I loft the village with as much ceremony as I had entered it 
The Alcaldes bearing their wands, escorted me down to the 
water, where I was obliged to shake hands with all the people, 
each one exclaiming, '* DisahiaV^ equivalent to " Good-bye!" 
They stood on the bank until we were entirely out of siglit. I 
left them with admiration for their primitive habits, and genuine 
though foi-mal hospitality. Although, in their taciturnity, they 
were not unlike our own Indians, yet, in all other resj^ects, they i - 
afforded a very striking contrast to them. The North American ;:' 
savage disdains to work ; his ambition lies in war and the chase; i: 
but the gentler dweller under the tropics is often industrious, and ir- 
resorts to hunting only as an accessory to agriculture. 

The ceremonies of my departure had occupied so much time 
that, when we reached die mouth of the river, it was too late to 
venture outside. So we took up our quarters, for the night, in i 
our old encampment, on the island. The mooh was out, and 
the evebing was exceedingly beautiful — so beautiful, indfeedj 
tlmt I might have fallen into heroics, had it not been for a 
most infernal concert kept up by wild animals on the tvf^% 
banks. I at first supposed that all the ferocidus beasts of the 
forest had congregated, preparatory to a general fight, and 
comforted myself that we were separated from them by the 
river. There were unearthly groans, and artgry snarls, and 
shrieks, so like those of human beings in distress as to Bend a 
thrill through every nerve. At times the noises seamed blended, 
and became sullen and distant, and then so sharp and near that 
I could hardly persuade myself they were not produced on the 
island itself. I should have passed the night in alarm, had not 
Antonio been there to explain to me that most, if not all these 
sounds came from what the Spaniards call the " mono Colorado," 
or howling monkey. I afterwards saw a specimen — a large, 
ugly beast, of a dirty, brick-red colour, with a long beai^, but 

fruit is very nutritire, and is eaten in a great variety of forms — raw, boiled, 
roasted, and fried — and in nearly every stage of its growth, as well when 
green as when yellow and mature. Humboldt tells us, that it affords, in a ' 
given extent of ground, forty-fbur times more nutritive matter than the 
potato, and one hundred and thirty-three times more than wheat. As it 
requires little if any care in the cultivation, and produces thus perennially 
and abundantly, it may be called an " institution for the fenoouragement of 
laxineBs" On the banks of att t\\e t\vws ow ^V<i '^oaojoJAft €^Qr«^ It is found ' 
growing wild, from shoots brought down tiom \>aft ^woXjaJeiaoa ^1 ^<^\i&ttsfi^\ 
imd which have taken root where they wwe\o^^^Vf ^^ wswt*.* 
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)tlierwise like an African baboon. Different from most other 
nonkeys, they remain in nearly the same places, and have 
avourite treles, in which an entire troop will take up its quarters 
it night, and open a horrible serenade, that never fiiils to fill the 
nind of the inexperienced traveller with the inost dismal fancies: 
N^ot withstanding Antonio's explanations, they so disturbed my 
slumbers that I got up about midnight, and, going down to the 
?dge of the water, fired both Iwrrels of my gun in the direction 
d£ the greatest noise. But I advise no one to try a similar 
siperimeiit. All the water-birds and wild fowl roosting in the 
trees gave a sudden flutter, and set up responsive crc«ks and 
screams, fiom which the monkeys seemed to derive great en- 
couragement, and redoubled their howling. I vras glad* when 
the unwonted commotion ceased, and the denizens of the forest 
relapsed again into their chronic serenade. 

A large proportion of tropical animals are emphatically 
" children of the night." It is at night that the tiger and 
maneless Mexican lion leave their lairs, and range the dense 
forests in pursuit of their prey, rousing the peccary and tapir 
fibih their haunts, and sending them to seek refine in the thickets, 
where crashing of bushes and splashings in hidden pools testify 
to the blind fear df the pursuedj and the fierce instincts of the 
pursuers. A sudden plunge of the alligator from the banks 
will startle the wild birds on the overhanging trees, and in an 
iiistant the forest resounds to the tvild cries of the tiger, th^' 
plaints of the frightened monkeys, and the shrieks and croaks of 
the bumerouS water-fowl ; while the wakeful traveller staiis up 
ahd hastily grasps his faithful gun, surprised to find the wilder- 
ness, which was so still and slumberous under the noonday 
heats, now teiTible with savage and warring life. 

Towards morning the comiilotion in the forest silbsided, and I 
was enabled to snatch a few hours of slumber. I awoke to find 
the stm just streaking the horizon, and the boat all ready for 
departure. Antonio had cut two trunks of the buoyant mohoe 
tr^, which were lashed to the sides of our boat to act as floats, 
and prevent us from being overturned by any sudden flaw of the 
Wind. We passed the bar without much trouble, and made a 
good oflSng, before laying our course for " Snook Creek." The 
Wind iVas fresh, and the water bright and playful under the blue 
aod cloudless sky. I leaned over the sidft o? otxx ^^Xsica^i — 
scarde a speck in the broad breast of tVie ocewi — ^wA -^^^i^i^ 
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the numerous marine auimals and nwilusca that floated past ; the 
natUHus, " small commodore," with its tiny sail and rosy prow, 
the pulsating rhizostomai and the bernicej with its silken hair — 
most fragile forms of life, ^d yet unharmed dwellers in the 
mighty sea, which mocks at the strength of iron, and under- 
mines continents In its wrath ! 

During the afternoon we came close in-shore, keeping a sharp 
look-out for the mouth of ** Snook Creek." There are, however, 
no landmarks on the entire coast ; throughout it wore the same 
flat, monotonous appearance — a narrow strip of sand in front of a 
low impenetrable forest, in which the fierce north-eastera had left 
no large trees standing. Hence it is almost impossible for 
voyagers, not intimately acquainted with the shore, to determiae 
their position. My Poyer boy had coasted hei-e but once, and I 
found, toward evening, that he was of opinion that we had passed 
the mouth of the creek of which we were in search. So we re- 
solved to stand along the shore for either Walpasixa or Prinza- 
pulka, where part of the hull of an American ship, wrecked 
some time before, still remained as a guide to voyagers. 

As the sun went down, the wind fell, and the moon came up, 
shedding its light upon the broad, smooth swells of the sea, silver- 
burnished upon one side, and on the other dark but clear, like 
the shadows on polished steel. We lowered our useless sail, 
and my companions took their paddles, keeping time to a kind 
of chant, led off by Antonio, the Poyer boy joining in the swelling , 
chorus. The melody was very simple, and, like that of all 
purely Indian chants, sad and plaintive. I have often thought, in 
listening to them, that they were the wails of a people conscious 
of their decay, over a a)ntinent slipping from their grasp, and a 
power broken for ever ! 

I lay long, watching the shore as it gUded past, and listening 

' to the tinkle of the water imder our prow, but finally fell into a 

deep and dreamless slumber, rocked by the ocean in its gentlest 

mood. When I awoke we had already passed the Prinza-pulka 

bar, and were fastened to the branches of a large tree, which had 

become entangled among the mangioves, on the banks of tiie 

river. It was with no small degree of satisfaction that I found 

we had now an uninterrupted river and lagoon navigation to Gape 

Gracias, and that we should not again be obliged to venture, with 

our little boat, upon the open. sea. 

The Prinza-pullia seemed latYvex «ti esXx\ax^ ^^sw ^tv:^^^«es^ 
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was lined with an impenetrable forest of mangroves. These were 
covered with flocks of the white ibis, and, as we advanced up 
the stream, we came upon others of a rose colour, looking like 
hoitquets of flowers among the green Reaves of the trees. 

At the distance of three miles, the river banks grew higher, 
although densely covered with wild plants and vmes, which 
seemed to have subdued the forest. The few trees that were left 
were clustered all over with twining rope-plants, or Uanes, some- 
times hanging down and swinging in mid-air, and again stretched 
bo the ground, like the cordage of a ship, supporting, in turn, 
hundreds of creepers, with leaves of translucent green, and loaded 
with clusters of bright flowers. An occasional fan-palm thrust 
itself above the tangled verdure, as if struggling for light and air ; 
while the broad leaves of the wild plantain emerged here and 
^here in groups, and the slender stalks of the bamboo-cane, 
(ringed with delicate leaves like those of the willow, bent grace- 
fully over the water. At the foot of this emerald wall was a 
strip of slimy earth, and I observed occasional holes, or tunnel- 
like apertures, through which the alligator trailed his hideous 
length, or the larger land-animals came down to the water to 
drink. As we glided by one of these openings, a tapir suddenly 
projected his head and ugly proboscis, but, startled by our canoe, 
Eis suddenly withdrew it, and disappeared in the dark recesses 6f 
the impenetrable jungle, in which it is beyond the power of man 
bo penetrate, except he laboriously carves his way, foot by foot, in 
the matted mass. 

About ten o'clock we reached the mouth of a narrow creek, or 
stream, diverging from the river under a complete canopy of 
verdure. Up this creek, my Poyer assured me, the Prinza-polka 
village was situated. So we paddled in, and, after many w^ind- 
ings, finally came where the vegetation was less rank, and the 
banks were higher and firmer. I began to breathe freer, for the 
air within these tropical fastnesses seemjed to me loaded with 
miasmatic damps, like the atmosphere of a vault. As we pro- 
ceeded, the countiy became more and more open, and the water 
clearer, revealing a gravelly bottom, until, at last, to my surprise, 
we came upon broad savannahs, fringed, along the water, by 
narrow belts of trees. Through these I caught glimpses of gentle 
swells and undulations of land, upon which, to my further amaze- 
ment, I saw clumps of pine-trees I I had au^^iO?.^^ xStva ^\Qfc\a\ife. 
buad onJfin high, temperate latitudes, and covM. wiax^'^_\3^>!s^^ 
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that it grew here, side by side with the palm, almost on a level 
with the sea, until I was assured by my Poyer that it abounded 
in all the savannahs, and covered all the plateaus and mbuhtains 
of the interior. 

A bend in the creek brought us siiddenly in view of a group 
of canoes, dravm up on the shore, in front of a few scattered 
huts. One or two women, engaged in some occupation at the 
edge of the water, fled when they saw us, scrambling up the bank 
in evident alarm. As we approached nearier, I saw through the 
bushes a number of men hunying back and forth, and calling to 
each other in excited voices. Before we had fairl^ reached the 
landing-place, they had collected among the canoes, whence they 
motioned us back with violent gestures. Some were atiiied with 
spears, others had bows and arrows, and two or thtee carried 
muskets, which they pointed at us in a very careless and unplea- 
sant manner. I observed that they were Sambos, like tho3e at 
Wasswatla, equally frizzled about the head, and spotted with the 
bidpis. Whenever we attempted to approach, they shouted 
" Btis ! bus r* and raised their weapons. The Poyer boy re- 
sponded by calling " Wtta,** t, e., chief, or head man. Hereupon 
one of the number cdrae forwglid a little, and inquired " Inpis f 
Inglis ?** pointing to ttie. I held up my pass, and, rememb^ritig 
Wasswatla, pointed to it, exclaiming, " King papet ! King 
paper !" This seemed to produce an impression, arid we rtiadea 
movement to land, but up came the guns again, their riiuziles 
looking as large as church doors. Things certainly appeA^d 
squally, and I was a little puzzled what to do. Pnidfence sug- 
gested that we should retreat, but then that nlight be Understood 
as an evidence of fear, which, with savages, as with wild beasts, 
is a sure way of inviting attack. I preferred, therefore, to await 
quietly the result of a conference which seemed to be going (mi 
and in which I hoticed I was frequently pointed out, with verj 
suggestive gestures. While this was going on, Antbtiio carefully 
got out my gun and tcvolver, handing me the latter in such i 
manner as not to atttact notice. He had evinced a high consi- 
deration for it, ever since it had played so large a part in my first 
interview with the patron tit " El Roucador." 

After much debate, two of the Sambos, including the head 

man, pushed off to us in a canoe, under the cover of the weapons 

of tbos& on shore. They, Vvowev^T, i^ \3^s3«l vc^ ^^K-^^efii^* ^^tea. 's 

when they catight sight b? my revoWeT, 1 ^^^^atfe^sEw\''^^^3?K^^ 
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extended both open hands, and hailed them with the Mosquito 
salutation, which applies equally at all hours of the day and night, 
** Good morning !*' They replied, with the universal drawl, 
*' Morning sir /" I put my ** king paper** forward, very conspi- 
ciiously, and read it through to them, no dbubt to their edification. 
The head man said, ** Good! good!" when I had finished, but 
nevertheless seemed suspicious of the contents of our boat, in- 
quiring, in a broken way, for ** Osnabergs," and " jMtucfa," or 
powder. I explained to them, as well as I could, that we were 
not traders, which piece of information did not seem to please 
thett). But when they caught sight of tny demijohn, they evinced 
more amiability, which I hastened to heighten by giving them a 
calabash of the contents. 

They afterwards signified their willingness to let me go ashore, 
if I would first give them my gun and revolver, which I sternly 
and peremptorily refiised to do. They finally paddled to the shorCj 
motioning for us to follow ^ Upon landing, I gave them each a. 
drams whkih was swallowed in a breath. With unequivocal signs 
of relisli. The head men, afler another ineffectual attempt to 
induce me to surrender my revolver, led the way up the bank^ 
Antonio and the Poyer boy remaining with the canoe. 

The village was very straggling and sqtialidj although the po- 
mtion was pne of great beauty. It stood on the edge of an exten- 
sive Savannah, covered thickly with coarse gras*?, and dotted over " 
With little clusters of bushes, and clumps of dark pinesj more 
resembling a rich park, laid out with consummate skill, than a 
scene on a wild and unknown shore^ under the tropics. As we 
advanced, I observed that the huts were fell comparatively neWj 
and that there were many burnt spots, marked by charred posts 
and half-burned thateh-poles. Amofag the inlbbish, in one Or two 
places, I noticed fragments of earthenware of European manufac- 
ture, and pieces of copper sheathing, evidently from some vessel. 
I was conducted to the head man's hut, where room was made 
ibr me to sit down on one of the crickeries. Some kind of fer- 
mented drink was brought for me, which I had great difficulty in 
declining. In fact, I did not like the general aspect of things. 
In the first place, there were no women visible, and then the 
Ugly customers with the guns and spears, when not scmtinizing 
Hoe or my revolver — which seemed to have a strange fascination 
ia their eyes — were engaged id a very BmisVfet V\xA ^l ^QWs^^^»r 
Hotf. 
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The head man seemed particularly anxious to know my des- 
tination, and the purposes of ray visit. My suspicions had been 
roused, and I represented myself as a little in advance of a large 
party from the Cape, bound down the coast, and inquired, in re- 
turn, what kind of accommodations could be provided for my 
companions when they arrived. This rather disconcerted him, 
and I thought the opportunity favourable to fall back to the boat, 
now fully convinced that some kind of treachery was meditated. 
A movement was made to intercept me at the door, but the pre- 
sented muzzle of my revolver opened the way in an instant, and I 
walked slowly down to the landing, the armed men following, 
and calling out angrily, " Mer^ka man ! Mer'ha man /'* Antonio 
stood at the top of the bank, with my gun, his face wearing an 
anxious expression. He whispered to me hurriedly, in Spanish, 
tibat half-a-ndozen armed men had gone down the creek in a boat, 
and that he had no doubt the intention was to attack us. 

In fact, the cowardly wretches were now brandishing their 
weapons, and uttering savage shouts. I at once saw that there 
was but one avenue of escape open, namely, to take to our boat, 
and get away as fast as possible. I waited until my companions 
had taken their places, and then walked down the bank 
deliberately, and entered the canoe. A few rapid strokes of the 
paddles carried us well clear of the shore, before the Sambos 
reached the top df the bank. I brought my gun to bear upon 
them, determined to fire the instant they should manifest any 
overt act of hostility. They seemed to comprehend this, and 
contented themselves with running after us, along ^ the bank, 
shouting *' Mer'ka man !" and pointing their weapons at us, 
through the openings in the bushes. 

We were not long in getting beyond their reach, but they 

nevertheless kept up loud, taunting shouts, while we were 

within hearing. I counted this a lucky escape from the village, 

but was not at my ease about the party which had gone down 

the creek. I felt sure that they were in ambush in some of the 

'dark recesses of the banks, and that we might be attacked at any 

moment. Both Antonio and myself, therefore, sat down in the 

bottom of the canoe, closely watching the shores, while the 

Poyer boy paddled noiselessly in the stem. It was now near 

night, and the shadows gathered so darkly over the narrow 

stream that we could see notVkvng dVstxwctly. On we went, 

stealthily and watchfully. "We Viad ieajci\i^ ^v^ ^a:^'^^. ^^'is*. 
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on the creek, a short distance above its junction with the river, 
when a large canoe shot from the bank across our bows, with 
the evident purpose of intercepting us. At the same instant a 
flight of arrows whizzed past us, one or two striking in the 
canoe, while the others spattered the water close by. I at once 
commenced firing my revolver, while Antonio, seizing the long 
manitee-spear, sprang to the bow. At the same instant our 
canoe struck the opposing boat, as the saying is, '* head on," 
crushing in its rotten sides, and swamping it in a moment. 
Antonio gave a wild shout of triumph, driving his spear at the 
struggling wretches, some of whom endeavoured to save them- 
selves by climbing into our canoe. I heard the dull tchug of the 
lance as it struck the body of one of the victims, and, with a 
sickening sensation, cried to the Poyer, who had also seized a 
lance to join in tlie slaughter, to resume his paddle. He did so, 
and in a few seconds we were clear of the scene of our encounter, 
and gliding away in the darkness. I caught a glimpse of the 
struggling figures clinging to their shattered boat, and uttering 
the wildest cries of alarm and distress. The quick ear of 
Antonio caught responsive shouts, and it soon became evident -% 
that we had been followed by boats from the vilh|gi?w *: 

Convinced that we would be pursued, and that if overtaken 
we should be borae down by numbers, the question of our safety 
became one of superior craft, or superior speed. I was disposed 
to try the latter, but yielded to Antonio, who, watching an 
opportunity, ran our boat under an overhanging tree, where the 
tangled bank cast an impenetrable shadow on the water. Here 
we breathlessly awaited the course of events. It was not long 
before we heard a slight ripple, and through the uncertain light I 
saw three canoes dart rapidly and silently past. The pursuers 
evidently thought we had reached the river, where the man- 
groves and impenetrable jungles on the banks would efiectually 
prevent concealment or escape. Relieved from the sense of 
immediate danger, it became a vital question what we should 
next do to secure our ultimate safety. The moon would soon be 
Up, and our pursuers, not finding us on the river, would at once 
divine om* trick, and, placing us between themselves and the 
town, render escape impossible. To abandon our boat was to 
court a miserable death in the woods. Antonio suggested the 
only feasible alternative. There were but three Gano^s^ «ad^ 
when they reached the river, he sbreYjdVy \«as^xv^^\.\5^^Q*^^ 
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follow our most probable track down the stream, while the third *. 
would doubtless search for us above. Our policy, then, was to 
follow in the wake of the latter, until it should be as widely 
separated from aid as possible, and then, by a sudden coup-dtr 
main, either disable or paralyze our opponents, and make the 
best of our way into the interior, where we could not fail to find 
creeks, and other places of refuge from pursuit. 

My companions stripped themselves^ so as not to be encum- j 
bered in the water, in case of accident, and I followed their ' 
exam])le, retaining only my dark shirt, lest ray white body 
should prove too conspicuous a mark. I careful ly loaded my 
pistols, put a handful of buck-shot in each barrel of my gun, and ' 
we started down the creek. A few moments brought us to the 
river, but we could neither see nor hear the canoes of onr 
enemies. We turned up the stream, paddling rapidly, but 
silently, and keeping close to the shore. Every few minutes 
Antonio would stop to listen. Meantime, I hailed with joy 
some heavy clouds in the east, which promised to prolong the 
obscurity by hiding the light of the rising moon. 

The excitement of the night of the terrible storm, in which I 
was wrecked on ** El Roncador," was trifling to what I expe- 
rienced tliat evening, paddling up the dark and sullen river. I ; 
exulted in every boat's length which we gained, as tending to 
make the inevitable contest more equal, and welcomed every 
ebon fold of cloud which gathered in the horizon. I felt that a 
thunder-storm was brooding ; and the marshalUng of the elements 
roused still more the savage desperation which gradually absorbed 
every other feeling and sentiment. At first, every nerve in my 
system vibrated, and I trembled in every limb ; I felt like one in 
an ague fit ; but this soon passed away-^every muscle became 
tense, and I felt the strong pulsations in my temples, as if molten 
iron was coursing through the veins. I no longer sought to 
avoid a contest, but longed for the hour to come when I could 
shed blood. Every moment seemed an age, and I know not 
how I subdued my impatience. 

Meantime the threatened storm gathered, with a rapidity 
peculiar to the tropics on the eve of a fervid day, and the dark- 
ness became so dense that we several times run our boat against 
the bank, from sheer inability to see. Suddenly the dark veil of 
heaven was rif)^ and the luxid \\^\i\ii\x\^ i^VL ^'viV^ ^ bUndin^ flash, ' 
whicli seemed to sear our cyebsiXs, Xx^ Vcv^tesvX. vi!^\ \«^^«^\fiv 
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the deep-voiced thunder, booming awfully among the primeval 
forests. A few rain-drops followed, which struck with steel-like 
sharpnes3 on the naked skin, and hot puffs of air came soughing 
along the river. A moment after the heavens again glowed 
with the lightnings, glaring on the dark breast of the river, and 
revealing, but a few yards in advance of us the hostile canoe, 
returning fron^ what its occupants no doubt regarded as a hope- 
less pursuit. Their loud shout of savage de£[ance and joy was 
cut short by the heavy roll of the thunder, and, an instant after, 
tiie bows of our boats came together. They glanced apart, and 
I was nearly thrown from my balance into the water, for I had 
risen, the more surely to pour the contents of my gun into the 
midst of pur assailants. Another shout followed the shock, and 
I heard the arrows, shot at random in the darkness, hiss past our 
heads. I reserved niy fire until the lightning should fall to 
guide my aim. I had not long to wait ; a third flash revealed 
Uie opposing boat ; I saw that it was filled with men, and that 
in their midst stood the treacherous head man of the village. 
The 6ash of my gun, and that of the lightning, so far as human 
senses coul^l discern, were simultaneous; yet instantaneous as 
the whole transaction must have been, I saw my victim fall, and 
heard his body plunge in the water, before the report had been 
caught up by the echo, or drowned by the thunder. I shall 
never forgot the shriek of terror and of rage that rung out from 
th^t boat to swell the angry discord of the elements. Even now, 
it often startles me from my sleep. But then it inspired me 
yrith the wildest joy ; I shouted back triumphantly, and tossed 
my arms exultingly in the face of the unblenching darkness. A 
few more arrows, a couple of musket-shots, fired at random 
toward us, and the combat was over. We heard wails and 
groans, but they grew fainter and more distant, showing that our 
enemies were dropping down the river. Another flash of 
lightning disclosed them drifting along the bank, and beyond th^ 
reach of pur weapons. 

Our purpose was now accomplished ; our foes were behind us, 
jmd before us an unknown mesh of lagoons and rivers. We had 
Xifi alternative but to advance, perhaps upon other and rnore 
fprmidable dangers. However that might be, we did not stop ^ 
consider, but all through the stormy night plied our paddles with 
incessant energy. About midnight we came to a snajall l^^y»i^ 
on the hfinks of which we observed some ?vtea,\»A ^^^5*:? ^"'' 
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still overcast, and we escaped notice. Toward morning the 
moon came out, and we directed our boat close in-shore, so as to 
take refuge in some obscure creek during the day. An opening 
finally presented itself, and we paddled in. As we advanced it 
became narrow, and was obstructed by drooping branches and 
fallen tninks. Under some of them we forced our boat with 
difficulty, and others we cut away with our machetes. After 
infinite trouble and labour we passed the mangrove swamp, and 
came to high grounds, on which were many ccn/d palm-trees, and 
a few dark pines. Here, exhausted with our extraordinaiy 
efforts, and no longer sustained by excitement, we made a hasly 
encampment. To guard against surprise Antonio undertook the 
first watch, and, wrapping myself in my blanket, I fell into a 
profound slumber. 

And now, to remove any mystery which might attach to the 
hostile conduct of the Sambos at QuamuoaUa (for that was the 
name of the inhospitable village), I may explain that, in Sep- 
tember, 1849, the bark ** Simeon Draper," from New York, 
bound for Chagres, with passengers for California, was wicked 
on the coast, near the mouth of the Prinza-pulka River, The 
remains of her hull I have alluded to, as now constituting one of 
the principal landmarks on that monotonous shore. Her pas- \ 
sengers all escaped to the land, and succeeded in recovering 
most of their effects. They were soon discovered by the 
Sambos of Quamwatla, who, affecting friendship, nevertheless 
committed extensive depredations on the property of the pas- 
sengers. Strong representations were made to the head man, 
but without effect ; in fact, it soon became evident that he was 
the principal instigator of the robberies. The news of the wreck 
spr^ul along the coast, and a large number of Sambos gathered 
at the village. As their numbers increased, they grew bold and 
hostile, until the position of the passengers became one of 
danger. . They finally received intimations that a concerted 
attack would soon be made upon them, which they anticipated 
by an assault upon the Sambo village. The inhabitants, taken 
by surprise, fled after a few discharges of the rifles and revolvers, 
and the village was set on fire and burned to the ground. The 
wrecked Americans were not afterwards disturbed, and their con- 
dition becoming known in San Juan, a vessel was despatched to 
their relief^ and they were taV^n oS 'm «»S^\?5 • '^ 

It was not until I arrived aV. C*^ Q^x^^vaa ^-sA* Wjrr5ss&&. 
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a o qiKU P ted with these facts, which accounte4 for the appearance 
of things in Quamwada, and explained the hostility of the 
luMives, Every Englishman on tiie coast is a trader, and as I 
disowned that character, and, moreover, carried a revolver, they 
were not long in making up their minds that I was an American, 

Under all the circumstances of the case, our escape was almost 
miraculous. I subsequently ascertained that three of our assailants 
had been killed outright in the two encounters, and that tb^ 
treacherous head man had died of his wounds. 

It is with no feeling of exultation that I mention this fact; for, 
so long as I live, I shall not cease to lament the necessity, which 
circumstances imposed upon me, of taking the life of a human 
being, however debased or criminal. I know of no sacrifice 
which I would not now make to restore those miserable wretches 
to their deserted huts, and to the rude affection of which even 
savages are capable. The events of that tenible night have left a 
shadow over my heart, which time rather serves to deepen than 
toeffiu». 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Oim reception at Quamwatla had certainly not been of a kmd to 
inspire us with the most cheerful anticipations. We knew that a 
vast network of lagoons, rivers, and creeks extended to Cape 
Gracias, but of the character and disposition of the people, scat- 
tered along their tangled shores, we were utterly ignorant. Turn» 
ing back was not to be thought of; and going ahead was a matter 
which required caution. Should we be so unfortunate as to get 
involved in another fight, we could hardly expect to get off so 
easily as we had done in our last encounter. 

Under all the circumstances, we concluded that, inasmuch as 
our place of refuge seemed secure, and witlial was not deficient in 
resources, it would be the wisest plan to remain where we were 
Until the pursuit, wliich we were sure would be made, should have 
been abandoned ; or, at least, until the waning of the moon should 
affgrd us a dark night, wherein we could pursue our voyage un-: 
observed. With this sage resolution, we set to work to establish 
a temporary camp. 

As I have said, the little creek, which we had followed, led us 
to the base of a range of low hills, or rait\\eY ndi^^% at «^^^ ^^ 
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land, where the groirad was not alluvial, but dry and gravelly. 
These ridges could hardly be called savannahs, ' although they 
were covered with a species of coarse grass, relieved, here and 
there, by clumps of gum-arabic bushes, groups of pine-trees, and 
an occasional coyci, or spiny-palm. Between these comparatively 
hJ^ grounds and the lagoon, intervened a dense, impenetrable 
mangrove-swamp, pierced by a few choked channels formed by 
. the small streams coming down from the hills. 

I selected the shelter of a clump of fragrant pines for our en- 
campment, where the ground was covered with a soft, brown 
carpet of fallen leaves. A rope stretched between the trees sup- 
ported our little sail, which was spread out, tent-wise, by poles. 
Under this my hammock was suspended, affording a retreat, shady 
and cool by day, and secure from damps and rains at night. 

In a little grassy dell, close by, was a clear spring of water. > 
We lit no fires except at night, lest the smoke might betray ns; 
and only then in places whence the light could not be reflected. 

Accustomed as were my companions to wild and savage life, 
they seemed to enjoy the danger and the seclusion in which we 
found ourselves. It gave them an opportunity to display their 
skill and resources, and they really assumed towards me an air of 
complacent patronage, something like that of a city habitue towsd 
his country cousin, when showing to him the marvels of the me- 
tropolis. 

One of Antonio's earliest exploits, after our resolution to stop 
had been taken, was to cut down a number of the rough-looking 
palm-trees. In the trunks of fhese, near their tops, where the 
leaves sprang out, he carefully chiseled a hole, cutting ccnnpletely 
through the pulp of the tree, to the outer, or woody shell. This 
hole was again covered with the piece of rind, which had first 
been removed, as with a lid. I watched the operation curiously, 
but asked no questions. In the course of the afternoon^ however, 
he took off one of these covers, and disclosed to me the cavity ' 
filled with a firothy liquid, of the faintest straw tinge, looking like 
delicate Sauteme wine. He presented me with a piece of reed, 
and with a gratified air motioned me to drink. My early experi- 
ments with straws, in the cider-ban-els of New England, recurred 
to me at once, and I laughed to think that I had come to repeat 
them under the tropics. I found the juice sweet, and slightiy 
pungent, but altogether rich, delicious, and invigorating. As may \ 
t>€ supposed f I paid fcecjuent \*ib\\& \o J^iiXftT^c? ^ x^sKts^MWi. Is^ 
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This palm bears the name of coyol among the Spaniards, and of 
cochcUruce among the Mosquitos. Its juice is called by the former 
Vino de CoycH^ and by the Indians generally Chicha (cheechee) — 
a name, however, which is applied to a variety of drinks. When 
the tree 'is cut down, the end is plastered with mud, to prevent 
the jnice, with which the core is saturated, from exuding. . A hole 
is then cut near the top, as I have described, in whtch the liquid 
is gradually distilled, filling the i^eservoir in the course of ten or 
twelve hours.- This reservoir may be emptied daily, and yet be 
constantly replenished, it is said, for upward of a month. On the 
third day, if the tree be exposed to the sun, the juice begins to 
ferment, and gradually gi-ows stronger, until, at the end of a couple 
of weeks, it becomes intoxicating — thus atibrding to the Sambos 
a ready means of getting up the **big drunk." The Spaniards 
affirm that the " vino de coyol " is a specific for indigestion and 
pains in the stomach. 

The nuts of this variety of palm grow in large clusters. They 
are round, ccmtaining a very solid kernel, so saturated with oil 
as to resemble refined wax. It is in all respects superior to the 
ordinary cocoa-nut oil, and might be obtained in any desirable 
quantity if means could be devised for separating the kernel from 
Ihe shell. This shell is thick, hard, black, capable of receiving 
the minutest carving, and most brilliant polish, and is often 
worked into ornaments by the Indians. 

In the moist depressions, or valleys, near oiur encampment, we 
also found another variety of pahn, which often stands the tra- 
veller, under the tropics, in good stead, as a substitute for other 
and better vegetable food. I mean the Palmetto Royd, or Moun- 
tain Cabbage (Areca oleraoea), which has justly been called the 
•* Queen of the Forest." It grows to a great height, frequently 
no thicker than a man's thigh, yet rising upward of a hundred 
and ^y feet in the air. No other tree in the world equals it in 
height or beauty. The trunk swells moderately a short distance 
above the root, whence it tapers gently to its emerald crown^ sus- 
taining throughout the most elegant proportldbs. 

The edible part, or " cabbage" (as it is ca]fod, from some fan- 
cied resemblance in taste to that vegetable), <soiU|itutes the upper 
part of the trunk, whence the foliage springii'/ -fi'tesembles a tall 
Etruscan vase in shape, of the liveliest green odiGN£r, gently swell- 
ing from its pedestal, and diminishing gradually to tlaa to^^-^ViKSft. 
it expends in plume-like branches, Ytom XSaa n^i^ cft^^sc^ <c^ '^ 
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natural vase rise9 a tall, yellowish spathay or sheath, terminating 
in a sharp point. At the bottom of this, and enclosed in the 
natural vase which I have described, is found a tender white caret 
or heart, varying in size with the dimensions of the tree, but 
usually eight or ten inches in circumference. This may be eaJtm 
raw, as a salad, or, if preferred, fried or boiled. In taste it re^ 
sembles an artichoke, rather than a cabbage. 

The Indians climb this palm, and, dexterously inserting their 
knives, contrive to obtain the edible part without destroying the 
tree itself. By means of the same contrivance which he made 
use of in obtaining the cocoa-nuts, on the island in Pearl Gay 
Lagoon, Antonio kept us supplied with palm cabbages, whidb 
were our chief reliance, in the vegetable line. I found that they 
were most palatable when properly seasoned, and baked in the 
gi'ound, with some strips of manitee fat, after the manner wbigb I 
have already described. 

The fruits of this tree are small, oblong benies, of a purplish 
blue, about the size of an olive, enclosing a smooth, brittle nut, 
which, in turn, covers a cartilaginous kernel. 

The pine ridges were not deficient in animal life. A few large 
cotton-trees grew on the edge of the mangrove-swamp, which 
were the nightly resort of parrots and paroquets, who came lite- 
rally in clouds, and then the callings, scoldings, frettings, 9fid 
screamings that took place would have drowned the confusion of 
the most vicious rookery extant. In the evening and morning it 
was really difficult for us to make each other hear, although cor 
camp was distant more than two hundred yards from the roosts 
The par rota are oflen eaten by the natives, in default of other 
food, but they are tough, hard, dry, and tasteless. Not so, how- 
ever, witli the quails, which were not only numerous, but so tame, 
or rather so unsuspecting, that we could catch as many as we 
wanted, in the simplest kind of traps. We adopted this method 
of procuring such game as the Foyer boy did. not kUl with his 
bow, instead of using my gun, the report of which might betray us» 

Day by day we extended our excursions farther from the camp^ 
every step revealingr to me, at least, something novel and inteiest- 
ing. I think it was the third day after our arrival, when we 
came upon a patch of low ground, or jungle, densely wooded, and 
diatant perhaps half a mile from our encampment. Attracted by 
some bright flowers, I penetrated a few yards into the bushes, 
where, to my fiuronse, I ca-me xw^xi ^\ja.\> v^'^esx^ \ft \s^ «. well- 
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beaten path, which I followed for some distance, wondering over 
the various queer tracks which I observed printed, here and there, 
on the moist ground. While thus engaged, I was startled by 
the sound of some animal approaching, with a dull and heavy, 
but rapid tread. Looking up, I Saw a lead -coloured beast, about 
the size of a lai-ge donkey, its head drooping between its fore-legs, 
coming toward me at a swinging trot. Thinking he was charg- 
ing upon me direct, I leaped into the bushes, with the intention 
of climbing up a tree. But before I could effect my object, the 
monster lumbered past, taking not the slightest notice of my pre- 
sence, I breathed freer, when T saw his broad buttocks and 
little pig-like tail disappearing down the path, and I made my 
way out of the jungle, in a manner probably more expeditious 
than either graceful or valorous. Antonio, who was dodging 
after a fat currassow, had heard the noise, and was witness ofmy 
retreat. He seemed alarmed at first, but only smiled when I ex- 
plained what I had seen. In fact, he appeared to think it rather 
a good joke, and hurried off to examine the tracks. He came 
back in a few minutes, and reported that my monster was only a 
dante, which I took to be some kind of Indian lingo for at least 
a hippopotamus or rhinoceros. 

*• We shall have rare sport," he continued, " in catchhig this 
dante. It will be equal to hunting the manitus.*' 

I found, upon inquiry, that the dante is called, in the Mosquito 
dialect, tilba or tapia, which names at once suggested tapir, an' 
annual of which I had read, but of which I had very vague 
notions. 

The Poyer boy seemed d^ighted with the news that there was 
a tapir about, and in less than five minutes after, both he and 
Antonio were sharpening their spears and lances, with palpable 
design on my monster's life. They told me that the tapir gene- 
rally keeps quiet during the day, wandering out at night, usually 
In fixed haunts and by the same paths, to take exercise and obtain 
his food. 1 was not a little relieved when they added that he 
never fights with man or beast, but owes his safety to his speed, 
thick hide, and ability to take to the water, where he is as much 
at home as on land, swimming or sinking to the bottom at his 
pleasure. He is, nevertheless, a headlong beast, and when 
alarmed or pursued, stops at nothing — vines, bushes, trees, rocks, 
are all the same to him I He would do ^dV fot 2>i <ix^\.^ ^Si&s.'^^ 
motto, " Mck or Nothing /** 
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In shape, the dante or t(q>ir (sometimes called the mountain 
cow) is something like a hog, but much largei*. He has a similar 
arched back ; his head, however, is thicker, and comes to a shafp 
ridge at the top. The male has a snout or sort of probosds 
hanging over the opening of the mouth, something like the trpiik 
of an elephant, which he uses in like manner. This is waoting 
in the female. Its ears are rounded, bordered with white, and 
can be drawn forward at pleasure ; its legs are thick and stumpy; 
its fore-feet or hoofs are divided into three parts or toes, with a 
sort of false hoof behind ; but the hind-feet have only three parts 
or divisions. Its tail is short, and marked by a few stiff hairs ; 
the skin so hard and solid as generally to resist a muskejir-ball; 
the hair thin and short, of a dusky brown ; and along the' top of 
the neck runs a bristly mane, which extends over the head and 
down the snout. He has ten cutting-teeth, and an equal number 
pf grinders in each jaw : features which separate him entirely 
irom the ox-kind, and from all other ruminating animals. He 
Jives upon plants and roots, and, as I have said, is perfectly harm- 
less in disposition. The female produces but one young at a 
birth, of which she is very tehder, leading it, at an early age, to 
the water, and instructing it to swim. 

This description finished, the reader is ready to accompany us 
in our noctunial expedition against the tapir. Before it became 
dark, Antonio, accompanied by the boy, went to the thicket 
which I have described, and felled several stout trees across the 
path, in such a manner as to form a kind of cul de sac. The 
design of this w^as to arrest the animal on his return, and enable 
us to spear him before he could break through or disengage him- 
self. We went to the spot early in the evening, and, as the moon 
did not rise until late, Antonio caught his hat half-full of fire-flies, 
which served to guide us in the bush. He then pulled off* their 
wings and scattered them among the fgJlen trees, where they gave 
light enough to enable us to distinguish objects with considerable 
clearness. Notwithstanding Antonio's assurances that the tapir 
was a member of the Peace Society, I could not divest myself of 
the alarm which he had given me in the morning, and I was not 
at all soiTy to find that my companions had selected a spot for 
their abattis, where an overhanging tree enabled me to keep out 
of harm's way, yet near enough to take a sly drive with my knee 
at the tapir, if he should happen \a eom<i ^.W.^^^, 

ADtonio and the Poyei \x)y took. xJiaea ?^a.>^csc& ^sfiKs&s^*^ 
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fallen trees ; I took mine, and we awaited the dante's pleasuie. I 
strained my eyes in vain endeavours to penetrate the gloom, and 
h^ld my breath full half the time to hear the expected tread. But 
we peered, and listened, and waited in vain ; the fire-flies crawled 
away in every direction, and yet the tapir obstinately kept away. 
Finally, the moon came up; and by-and-by it rose above the 
trees — and still no tapir ! 

My seat on the tree became uncomfortable, and I instituted a 
comparison between tapir and manitus-hunting, largely to the 
advantage of the latter; and, finally, when Antonio whispered 
•' He is coming !" I felt a wilfiil disposition to contradict him. 
But my ear, meanwhile, caught the same dull sound which had 
arrested my attention in the morning ; and, a few moments after- 
ward, I could make out the beast, in the dim light, driving on at 
the same swinging trot. Bight on he came, heedless and head- 
long. Crash I crash I There was a plunge and a struggle, and a 
crashing and trampling of branches, then a dull sound of the 
heavy beast striking against the unyielding trunks of the fallen 
trees. He was now fairly stopped ; and with a shout my com- 
panions drove down upon him with their lances, which rung out 
a shaip metalUc sound when they struck his thick, hard hide. It 
was an exciting moment, and my eagerness overcoming my 
prudence, I slipped down the tree and joined in the attack. Blow 
upon blow of the lances, and I could feel that mine struck deeply 
into the flesh, it seemed to me into the very vitals of the animal. 
But the strokes appeared to give him new strength, and gathering 
back, he drove again full upon the opposing tree, bearing it down 
before him. I had just leaped upon the trunk, the better to aim 
my lance, and went down with it headlong, almost under the 
feet of the struggling animal, one tramp of whose feet would 
have crushed me like a worm. I could have touched him with 
my arm, he was so near ! I heard the alarmed shriek of Antonio, 
.when he saw me fall; but, in an instant, he leaped to my side, 
and, shortening his lance, drove it, with desperate force, clean 
through the animal, bringing him to his knees. This done, he 
grappled me as he might an infant, and before I was aware of it, 
had dragged me. clear of the fallen timber. The blow of Antonio 
proved fatal ; the tapir fell over on his side, and in a few moments 
was quite dead. 

The Poyer boy w^as despatched to the cam^ Coy ^x^ ^xsd. \\^^ 
splints, which, stuck in tlie ground avound \Xi^\».^\\,^sQSj^^^'^^'v^ 
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torches. By their light my companions proceeded to cut up the 
spoil, a tedious operation, which occupied them until daylight. I 
did not wait, but went back to my hammock, leaving them to 
finish their work, undisturbed by my questions. 

When I awoke in the morning, I found Antonio had the tapiA 
head baking in the ground, from whence rose a hot but fragrant 
steam. It proved to be very good eating, as did also the feet and 
the neck, but the flesh of the animal In general was abominably 
coarse and insipid, although my companions seemed to relish it 
greatly. I found it, like that of the manitus, exceedingly laxative. 

Some idea may be formed of the tapir's tenacity of life, when 
I say that I counted upward of thirty lance-thrusts in the body of 
the one we killed, none of which were less than six inches deep, 
and nearly all penetrating into the cavity of the body I It rarely 
happens, therefore, that the animal is killed by the individaai 
hunter* The hide is quite as thick, and I think harder than that 
of the manitus, which, when dried, it closely resembles. 

I should weary the reader were I to enter into all the details of 
bur life at the ** Tapir Camp," as I called it, in honour of the ex- 
plcMt I have just recounted. During the eight days which we spent 
there, I learned more of nature and her works than I had known 
before. I spent hours in watching the paths of the black ants, 
tracing them to their nests in the trees, which were dark masses, 
as large as a barrel, made up of fragments of leaves cemented to- 
gether. From these paths, which were from four to six inches 
wide, all grass, leaves, sticks, and other obstructions, had been 
removed, and along them poured an unbroken column of ants, 
thousands on thousands, those bound from the nest hurr}ing down 
one side of the path, and those bound in, each carrying aloft ft 
piece of green leaf, perhaps half an inch square — a mimic army 
with banners — hurrying up the other. I amused myself, some- 
times, by putting obstructions across the path, and watching the 
surging up of the interrupted columns. Then could be seen fleet 
couriers hurrying off* to the nest, and directly the path would be 
crowded with a heavy reinforcement, inirariably headed by eight 
or ten ants of larger size, who appeared to be tie engineers of the 
establishment. These would climb over and all around the ob- 
struction, apparently calculating the chances of effecting its re- 
movah If not too heavy, they disposed their regiments, and 
dragged it away by a grand simultaneous effort. But if, on 
examiaation, they thought its removal \m^poas^\^, >3cie^ \Njrc^'3^\ft 
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lay out a road around it, clearing away the grass, leaves, twigs, 
and pebbles with consummate skill, each column working toward 
* the other. The best-drilled troops could not go more systemati- 
cally and intelligently to work, nor have executed their task with 
greater alacrity and energy. No sooner was it done, than, putting 
T thettiselves at the head of their workies, the engineers hastened 
5 back as they came, ready to obey the next requisition upon their 
1 strength and skill. 

rl Here I may mention that there is no end of ants under the tropics. 
They swarm everywhere, of unnumbered varieties — ^from little 
creatures of microscopic proportions, to those of the size of our 
wasp. It is always necessary, when on land, to hang one's pro- 
visions by cords from the branches of trees, or they would literally 
be eaten up in a single night. There is one variety called the 
hormegaSy by the Spaniards, which has an insatiate appetite for 
leather, especially boots, and will eat them full of holes in a few 
hourfe. All the varieties of acacias teem with a small red, or 
"fire ant," whose bite is like the prick of a red-hot needle. The 
z unfortunate traveller who gets them in any considerable numbers 
r on his person, is driven to distraction for the time being. It is 
TT difficult to imagine keener torment. 

■3 i Thousands of small, light-coloured bees gathered round the 
«. ■ fallen trunks of the coyol-palms, to collect the honey-like liquid 
i-\ that exuded here and there, as the juice began to ferment. I soon 
:ii ascertained that they were stingless, and amused myself in watch- 
es ing their industrious zeal. I gradually came to observe that when 
:s each had gathered his supply, he rose, by a succession of circuits, 
•St high in the air, and then darted off in a certain direction. Care- 
r.. fully watching their course, I finally traced them to a low^ twisted 
r tree, on tlte edge of the swamp, in the hollow of which they hnd 
2? their depository. Of course, I regarded this as a fortunate dis- 
t Covery, and we were not slow to turn it to our advantage. I had 
» less scruples in cutting down the tree, and turning the busy little 
^1 dwellers out on the world, since they had no winter to provide 
n for, and could easily take care of themselves. The supply of 
ii* honey proved to be very small, and seemed to have been collected 
^ chiefly for the support of the young bees. We obtained only 
■* four bottles full from the tree. In taste it proved to be very 
K tmlike our northern honey, having a shai-p, pungent, half-fermented 
ct' flavour, causing, when eaten pure, a choking eou\x^Q.N5^c5^ ^^ •^^ 
tc tnascles of the throat Antonio mixed some o^ \\i nnVO^. ^^ '''' nv 
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de coyol," which, after fermentation, produced a very delicioa8,'fcrr< 
but strong, and most intoxicating kind of liqueur. p ri 

On the afternoon of the eighth day, the moon having reached 
her last quarter, we packed our little boat, and just as the night B, ^h 
worked our way slowly tlirough the little, obstructed canal to ^ 
lagoon, which now expanded to the n(»th. We paddled boldly 
through the middle, the better to avoid observation from tlii 
shore. The night w^as dark, but wonderfully still, and I could 
hear distinctly the sound of drums and revelry from the villages 
on the eastern shore, although they must have been fully thm 
miles distant. 

I left " Tapir Camp** with real regret The days had gUded 
by tranquilly, and I had enjoyed a calm content, to which I had 
before been a stranger. For the first time I was able to compR' 
hend the feeling, gathering strength with every day, which indnoei 
men, sometimes die most brilliant and prosperous, to banish thenh 
selves from the world, and seek, in utter ret ire ment, tiie fmt 
which only flows from a direct converse with nature, and aa 
earnest self-communion. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Along the coast, from the Prinza-pulka river northward, as I 
have said, stretches a network of rivers and lagoons, for t V( 
distance of at least one*hundred and fifty miles, terminating netf 
Cape Gracias. These lagoons are broad and shallow, and bor- 
dered by extensive marshes. Wherever the dry ground do» 
appear, strange to say, it is generally as a sandy savaoaah, undn- 
lating, and supporting few trees except the red, or long-leaved 
pine. These savannahs are only adapted for grazing, since the 
soil is too light and poor for cultivation, and fails to support any ' 
of the staple products, or any of the many esculent vegetables of 
the tropics, except the cassava. An* although the few scattered 
inhabitants of the Mosquito Shore, above the Prinza-pulka, live 
upon the borders of the lagoons, selecting generally the savannahs 
for their villages, it is because they are essentially fishers, and 
derive their principal support from the sea. The islands of the 
coast abound with turtle, and the rivers, creeks, and lagoons teem |] 
with Gsh of nearly every vanet^ Vuci^xi \xsi^\ ^^ Xx^^vja. Tha \ 
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vegetables which they require are obtained from the banks of 
tJie rivers in the back country, where the streams flow through 
their proper valleys, and before they are lost in the low grounds 
of the coast. The plantations on these rivers belong to the 
Indians proper, whose numbers increase toward the interior, and 
who supply the Sambos, or coast-men, not only with vegetables, 
bat also with the various kinds of boats which are used by them, 
Teceiving in exchange a few cottons, axes, trinkets, and other 
articles which are brought by the foreign traders. The character 
and habits of these Indians are widely different from those of the 
coast-men. The latter are drunken, idle, and vicious, while the 
former are mild, industrious, and temperate. The differences 
which I have indicated between the Indian settleraent t>a the 
Rio Grande and the Sambo village of Wasswatia, hold equally 
tme throughout, except that the farther the traveller proceeds 
northward from Bluefields, the more debased and brutal the 
Sambos become. 

In attempting to thread my way through the maze of waters 
before us, I kept the facts which I have recounted constantly in 
view, and sought rather to penetrate inland, than diverge toward 
the coast. So, whenever two or more channels presented them- 
selves, I universally took the inside one. This frequently led us 
into the rivers flowing from the interior, but their current 
speedily enabled us to correct these mistakes. 

No incident relieved the monotony of our first nijght, after 
leaving " Tapir Camp." Toward morning we paddlea into the 
first opening in the mangroves that held out promise of conceal- 
inent. We had tlie usual difficulties to encounter — fallen trees, 
and overhanging limbs ; but when the morning broke we had 
Worked our way to a spot where the creek expanded into a kind 
of subordinate lagoon, very shallow, and full of sandy inlets, 
pardy covered with grass and water-plants. At one spot on the 
shore the ground was elevated a few feet, supporting a number 
of large and ancient trees, heavily draped with vines, imder 
which we encamped. * 

After a very fnsgal meal, my hammock was suspended be- 
tween the trees, and I went to sleep. About noon I awoke, and 
Qpent the rest of the day in watching the various forms of animal 
life which found support in these secluded wilds. It seemed to 
me as if all the aquatic birds of the world were coiv^\:e.^<ftd. 
there, ifl harmonious conclave. Long-sbatiked \\eco\iS^N<\^*^w®s. 
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necks dmwn in, and their yellow bills resting on their breasb 
stood meditatively on a single leg; troops of the white am 
scarlet ibis trotted actively along the open sands; and round 
tailed darters, with their snaky necks and qnick eyes, alighta 
in the trees around ns— the only birds of all that assemblag 
which seemed to notice our intrusion ^ Then there were' crana 
and gaudy, awkward spoon-bills (clownish millionaires!), a» 
occasionally a little squadron of blue-winged teal paddled gnwx 
fully by. 

Overhead, a few noisy macaws sheltered themselves from th 
noon-day heats. Among these, I saw, for the first time, th 
green variety, a more modest, and, to my taste, a fer moi 
beautiful bird than his gaudier cousin. The large trees to whic 
I have alluded, were of the variety known as the ceiba, or sill 
cotton tree. They were now in tiieir bloom, and crowned wit 
a profusion of flowers of rich and variegated colours, but chiefl 
a bright carnation. It was a novel spectacle to see a giganti 
tree, five or six feet in diameter, and eighty or ninety feet hlgl 
sending out long and massive limbs, yet bearing flowers lifce 
rose-bush — a sort of man-milliner I Viewed from beneath, tl 
flowers were scarcely visible, but their fragrance was overpowe! 
ing, and the ground was carpeted with their gay leaves an 
delicate petals. But seen from a little distance, the ceiba-tree i 
bloom is one of the most splendid productions of Natare— 
gigantic bouquet, which requires a whole forest to supply th 
contrasting-green ! The flowers are rapidly succeeded by 
multitude of pods, which grow to the size and shape of a gooa 
^Sg* When ripe, they burst open, revealing the interior fille 
with a very soft, light cotton or silky fibre, attached as floats t 
diminutive seeds, which are thus wafted far and wide by tb 
winds. This process is repeatt^d three times a year. I am no 
aware that the cotton has ever been manufactured, or applied ft 
any more useful purpose than that of stuffing pillows aiH 
mattresses. 

The trunk of the ceiba, however, is invaluable to the native* 
The wood is easily worked, and is, moreover, light and buoyant 
and not liable to split by exposure to the sun. For these rea- 
sons, it is principally used for dories, pitpans, and the difTereni 
varieties of boats required on the coast, although, for the smallei 
canoes, the cedar and maV\ogaL'n7 are sometimes substituted. Th( 
raahogany boats, however, ate Tal\vei \\eKT^, Vsx^fe ^^ ^^Asssl^ 
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) to split in what \» called ^* beacbJDg." I have seen dories 
wed from a single trunk of the ceiba, in whicli a tall man 
t comfortably lie at length across the bottom, and which 

capable of carrying fifty persons, 

it the ceihas of our encampment supported, besides then: 
verdure, a mass of lianes or climbers, of many varieties, as 
numerous parasitic plants, and among them the wild pine» 
in-plant, which served us a most useful purpose. Several of 
I grew in the principal forks of the trees, to the height of 

four to six feet. Their leaves are broad, and wrap round 
lemselves, like a roll, forming reservoirs, in which the rain 
dew are collected and retained, safe from sun and wind, 
. leaf will hold about a quart of water, which looks clear and 
•ting in its green, translucent, goblet. Had it not been for 
rain-plant, we would have suffered very often from thirst| 
ig those brackish lagoons, where fresh water is obtained 
difficulty. 

'ith the night, we resumed our stealthy course to the north- 

, guided by the familiar north star, which here, however, 

IS so low in the horizon as hardly to be visible above the 

The long and narrow lagoon contracted more and more, 

it presented a single channel, perhaps a hundred yards 
, closely lined with mangroves, which, rising like a wall on 
sides, prevented us from making out the character of- th^ 
country. In passing through some of the nunieroi^s bends, 
ertheless caught star-light glimpses of distant hills, and high 
ids in the direction of the interior. The channel soon began 
end to the north-east, and there was a considerable current 
»t direction. I was concerned lest, notwithstanding all my 
3n, I had lost the clue to the lagoons, and taken some one 
le outlets into the sea. We nevertheless kept on, steadily 
rapidly, discovering no signs of habitations on the banks, 

near morning, when my suspicions were confirmed by a 
>tooous sound, which I had no difficulty in recognizing as 
Deating of the sea. I was therefore greatly relieved when 
larrow channel which we were traversing expanded suddenly 
a beautiful lagoon, which I subsequently ascertained was 
1 '^ Tongia Lagoon." It is triangular in shape, extending off 
e north-west. 

was weary of dodging the Sambos, and determined^ as the 
L was blowing fresh, to put up our saft, axx^v^^"^^"^^ ^^'^ 
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through the lagoon, take the risk of recogniti<xi and pnrsaii 
There never was a brighter day on earth, and our little boat 
seemed emulous to outstrip the wind. Gathering con6dence 
from our speed, I got out my fishing-line, and, attaching a bit dt 
cotton cloth to the hook, trailed it after the bbal It had hardly 
touched the water before it was caught by a kind of rock-fiali, 
called snapper by the English residents, and couxttucker by tJM 
Mosquitos. It is only from ten to twelve inches in length, but 
broad and heavy. Antonio recognized it as one of the best oi 
the small fishes, and I continued the sport of catching them until 
it would have been wanton waste to have taken more. I found 
them to be of two varieties, the red and black, of which the 
latter proved to be the most delicate. I also caught two fish d 
a larger kind, called haraoouta, each about twenty inches in 
length, resembling our blue-fish. It is equally ravenous, and Im 
a like firm and palatable fiesh. I am not sure that it is not the 
true blue-fish, although I afterward caught some in the Bay oi 
Honduras which were between three and four feet in length. 

In order to get the full benefit of the land-breeze, we kept well 
over to the seaward or eastern side of the lagoon. As the lagooi 
narrowed, our course gradually brought us close in-shore. I hac 
observed some palm-trees on the same side of the lagoon, bnl 
the ground seemed so low and tangled with verdure thai 1 
doubted if the trees indicated, as they usually do, a village al 
their feet. I neveitheless maintained a sharp look-out, and kepi 
the boat as near to the wind as possible, so as to slip by withoal 
observation. It was not until we were abreast of the palms that 
I saw signs of human habitations. But then I made out a laige 
number of canoes drawn up in a little bay, and, through. 8 
narrow vista in the trees, saw distinctly a considerable collectioo 
of huts. There were also several of the inhabitants moviog 
about among the canoes. 

I observed also that our boat had attracted attention, and tbst 
a number of men were hurrying down to the shore. I was in 
hopes that they would be content with regarding us from * 
distance, and was not a little annoyed when I saw two laige 
boats push from the landing. We did not stop to speculate 
upon their purposes, but shook out every thread of our little saili i 
and each taking a paddle, we fell to work with a determinatioBJ 
of giving our pursuers as pveUy a chase as ever came off on the. 
Mosquito Shore. It was noY^ tkrea o^ dos^ \sx ^<8i ^^a^sntfym^ aod | 
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I felt confident that we coold not be overtaken, if at all, before 
night, and then it would be comparatively easy to elude them. 

Our pursuers had no sails, but their boats were larger, and 

numerously manned by men more used to the paddle than either 

Antonio or myself. While the wind lasted, we rather increased 

our distance, but as the sun went down the breeze declined, and 

oar sail became useless. We were obliged to take it in, and 

trust to our paddles, alone. This gave our pursuers new courage, 

and I could hear their shouts echoed back from the shores. 

When night fell they had shortened their distance to less than 

half what it had been at the outset, and were so near that we 

coidd almost make out their words ; for, during quiet nights, on 

these lagoons, voices can be distinguished at the distance of a 

mile. The lagoon nai rowed more and more, and was evidently 

getting to be as contracted as l^e channel by which we had 

entered. This was against us ; for, although we had almost lost 

sight of our pursuers in the gathering darkness, our safety 

depended entirely upon our slipping, unobserved, into some 

narrow creek. But we strained our eves in vain, to discover 

such a retreat. The mangroves presented one dark, imbroken 

The conviction was now forced upon me that, in spite of all 
'■ onr efforts to avoid it, we were to be involved in a second fight. 
I laid aside my paddle, and got out my gun. And now I ex- 
' perienced again the same ague-like sensations which I have 
described as preceding our struggle on the Prinza-pulka. It 
reqaired the utmost effort to keep my teeth from chattering 
audibly. I had a singular and painful sensation of falness about 
the heart. So decided were all these phenomena, that, notwith- 
atmiding our danger, I felt glad it was so dark that my com- 
panions could not see my weakness. But soon the veins in my 
temples began to swell with blood, pulsating with tense sharp- 
tiess, like the vibration of a bow-string ; and then the muscles 
became rigid, and firm as iron. I was ready for blood ! Twice 
only have I experienced these terrible sensations, and God grant 
tliat they may never agonize my nerves again ! 

Our enemies were now so near that I was on the point of 
Venturing a random long shot at them, when, with a suppressed 
exclamation of joy, Antonio suddenly turned our canoe into a 
xiarrow creek, where the mangroves separated, like walU^ <3?x 
either side. Where we enter^, it Yias soaxcsV^ \»\^^Tto5 ^^^^ 
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wide, and soon contracted to ten or twelve. We gli4ed ii 
rapidly for perhaps two hundred yards, when Antonio stopped t( 
listen. I heard nothing, and gave the word to proceed. Bai 
the crafty Indian said <' No ;" and, carefully leaning over ,th« 
edge of the boat, plunged his head in the water. He held ii 
there a few seconds, then started up, exclaiming, "They an 
coming !" Again we bent to the paddles, and drove the bofU 
up the narrow creek with incredible velocity. 

I was so eager to get a shot at our pursuers that I scaroelj 
comprehended what he meant, when, stopping suddenly, Antonic 
pressed his paddle in my hands, and, exchanging a few hurriec 
words with the Poyer boy, each took a machete in his month 
and leaped overboard. I felt a sudden suspicion that they hac 
deserted me, and remained for the time motionless. A moment 
after, they called me from the shore, " Paddle ! paddle !" aDd. 
at the same instant, I heard the blows of their machetes ringing 
on the trunks of the mangroves. I at once comprehended thai 
they were felling trees across the narrow creek, to obstruct ib 
pursuit ; and I threw aside the paddle, and took my gun again, 
determined to protect my devoted friends, at any hazard. ] 
never forgave myself for my momentary but ungenerous distrust! 

Our pursuers heard the sound of the blows, and no doubi 
comprehending what was going on, raised loud shouts, and 
redoubled their speed. KliTig I fding ! rang the machetes on the 
hard wood I Oh, how I longed to hear the crash of the falling 
trees ! Soon one of them began to crackle — another blow, and 
down it fell, the trunk splashing gloriously in the water ! Anotbei 
crackle, a rapid rustling of branches, and another splasl; Jn the 
water I It was our turn to shout now I 

I gave Antonio and the Poyer boy each a hearty embrace, 9»i 
dripping with water, they clambered back into our little bo^ti 
We now pushed a few yards up the stream, stopped close to the 
slimy bank, and awaited our pursuers. "Come on, now," I 
shouted, " and not one of you shall pass that rude barrier alivef 

The first boat ran boldly up to the fallen trees, but the dis- 
charge of a single barrel of my gun sent it back, precipitatdy, 
out of reach. We could distinguish a hurried conversation 
between the occupants of the first boat and of the second, wheo 
the latter came up. It did not last long, and when it stopped, 
AntoniOy in a manner evincing more alarm tlian he had ever 
before exhibited, caugbt me \>y \3cv^ otm, «c^<i <^\.^\\!yfe4 V^urriedlf 
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lat the second boat was going back, and that the narrow creek, 
1 which we were, no doubt communicated with the principal 
hannel by a second mouth. While one boat was thus blockading 
s in front, the second was hastening to assail us in the rear I 

comprehended the movement at once. Our dehberation was 
hort, for our lives might depend upon an improvement of the 
ninutes. Stealthily, scarce daring to breathe, yet with the 
itmost rapidity possible, we pushed up the creek. As Antonio 
lad conjectured, it soon began to curve back towards the estuary, 
^e had pursued our course perhaps ten Or fifteen minutes — they 
eemed hours!— when we overheard the approach of the second 
)oat. We at once drew ouis close to the bank, in the gloomiest 
t)vert we could find. On came the boat, the paddlers, secure of 
he success of their device, straining themselves to the utmost* 
There was a moment of keen sus\^nse, and, to oiir inexpressible 
elief, the boat passed by as. We now resumed our paddles, 
ad hastened on our course. But before we entered the principal 
bannel, my companions clambered into the overhanging man- 
Toves, and in an incredibly short space of time had fallen other 
*ees across the creek, so as completely to shut in the boat which 
ad attempted to surprise us. 

The device was successful ; we sOoh emerged from the creek| 
id the sea-breeze having now set in, favourably to our cours«> 
'e Were able to put up our sail, dnd defy pursuit. We saw 
3thing afterward of our eager friends of Tongia Lagoon I 

Some time past midnight we came to another and larger 
goon, called •* Wava Lagoon," and, weaiy and exhausted from 
early two days of wakefulness, hard labour, and excitement, we 
in our boat ashore on a little island, which presented itself, and 
ragged it up into the bushes. We kindled a fire, cooked our 
sh, and then I lay down in the canoe, and went to sleep. I had 
atife confidence that we Would not be pursued further, as we 
^ere now a long way from the coast, and in the country of the 
nniixed Indians, who, so far from recognizing the assumptions of 
ke Sambos, hold an attitude so decidedly hostile toward them 
bat the latter seldom venture into their territory, 

I awoke near noon, but uurefreshed, with a dull pain in my 
•ead, a sensation of chilliness, great lassitude, and an entire 
bsehce of appetite. Had our encampment been more favourable, 

should not have attempted to move ; \S\it tVie \?)W^ \^^& «caa^^ 
vithonfc water, and, luoreover, too near tiie daa.iMci<3l \<i"^^\\N% *<«^ 

u 1 
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Tongla Lagoon to be a desirable resting-place. So we ei 
about mid-day, and stood across the lagoon for its weste] 
where the ground appeared to rise rapidly, and high blu 
tains appeared in the distance. The sun shone out clei 
the day was sultry, but my chilliness increased momentar 
in less than an hour after leaving the island, I found mys( 
in the bottom of the canoe, wrapped in my blanket, an( 
first time in my life, suffering from the ague. The attac 
for full two hours, and was followed by a bursting pai 
head, and a high fever. I had also dull pains in my b 
limbs, which were more difficult to be borne than oth< 
acute. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, Antonio put the boat 
—for I was too ill to give directions — where a bluflf p 
out into the lagoon, forming a small bay, with a smoot 
beach. A little savannah, similar to that which I have c 
at Tapir Camp, extended back from the bluff, near the 
which, at its highest point, which commanded a beauti 
of the lagoon, rose a single clump of pines. Here my cor 
carried me in my hammock, and here they hastily arrai 
camp. 

When the sun went down, my fever subsided, but 
lowed by a profuse and most debilitating sweat. I 
Antonio had collected a few nuts of a kind which, I i 
^certained, is called by the English of the West Indies p 
(Jatropha), which grows on a low bush, on all parts of t 
These he rapidly prepared and administered them to mc 
operated powerfully, both as an emetic and cathartic, 
their effects had ceased, I fell asleep, and slept until 
when I awoke weak, but free from pain, or any other , 
of illness. I congratulated myself and Antonio, but he d 
my spirits sensibly by explaining that, however well I n 
for that day, I would be pretty sure to have a recurrence 
on the next. And to mitigate the severity of this, if noi 
to prevent it, he presented to me. a calabash of reddisl 
liquid, which he called cinchona, and told me to drinl 
Heavens I I shall never forget the bitter draught, which 
mended to my unwilling lips every two hours during tl 
day in my calendar I I know what it is now, for my Mas 
pei'iences have entailed wpou me a sneaking fever and agi 
avails itself of every pvete2Lt to i^mvvA v\\<i \kiiX»\;^ ^^ in§ 
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Looking to my extensive consumption of quinine, I have mar- 
irelled, since my return, that the price of the drug has not been 
doubled I Others may look at the stock quotations, but my prin- 
cipal interest in the commercial department of the morning paper, 
is the •' ruling rate " of quinine I Not having, as yet, discovered 
any considerable advance, I begin to doubt the dogma of the 
economists, that '* the price is regulated by the demand." 

Antonio was right. The next day came, and at precisely 
twelve o'clock came also the chill, the fever, the dull pains, and 
the perspiration, but all in a more subdued form. I escaped the 
physic-nuts, but the third day brought a new supply of the bitter 
liquid, which Antonio told me was decocted from bark taken 
from the roots of a species of mangrove-tree. I have never seen 
it mentioned that the cinchona is found in Central America, but, 
nevertheless, it is there, or something so nearly like it, in taste 
and effects, as to be undistinguishable. Thin slips of the bark, 
put into a bottle of rum, made a soi't of cordial or bitters, of 
which I took about a wine-glassful every morning and evening, 
during the remainder of my stay on the coast, with beneficial 
results. 

I had three recurrences of the fever; but the sun passed the 
meridian on the sixth day without bringing with it an attack — 
thanks to the rude but effective ** healing art " of my Indian 
companions. Experience had taught them about all, I think, 
that has ever been learned in the way of treatment of indigenous 
complaints. It is only exotic diseases, or sweeping epidemics, 
that caiTy death and desolation among the aborigines, whose 
ignorance of their nature and remedies invest them with a terror 
which enhances the mortality. Not only was the treatment to 
which I was subjected thoroughly correct, but the dieting was 
perfect. The only food that was given to me consisted of the 
seeds of the okra (which is indigenous on the coast), flavoured by 
being boiled with the legs and wings of quails, and small bits of 
dried manitee flesh. I only outraged the notions of my rude 
.physicians in one respect, viz,^ in insisting on being allowed to 
wash myself. The Indians seem to think that the efiect of water 
,on the body, or any part of it, during the period of a fever, is 
little less than mortal — a singulsur notion, which may have some 
!fi)undation in experience, if not in reason. The Spaniards, wisely 
or foolishly, entertain the same prejudice ; and, furthermore, 
shut themselves up closely in dark rooms, "wViea^XXaiS&a^Ns^Sj^^* 
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At such times they scarcely commend themselves pleasantly to 
any of the senses. ^ 

From the open, airy elevation where oiir camp was established, 
.as I have aln*ady said, we had an extensive and beautifol viewrf 
the lagoon. We saw canoes, at various times, skirting the wes^ 
om shore, and, from the smoke which rose at intervals, we weft 
satisfied that there were there several Indian villages. As soon, 
therefore, as I thought myself recovered from my fever, which 
Avas precisely at one o'clock past meridian, on the sixth day. (die 
fever due at noon not having " come to time"), I was ready to 
proceed to the Indian towns. But our departure was delayed ftr 
two days more by an unfortunate occurrence, which came near ' '^ 
depriving the Poycr boy of his life, and me of a valuable assist- '^^ 
ant ; for, while Antonio was supreme on land, the Poyer boy vm ^ 
the loader on the water. I always called hhn — Mosquito feshion '^ 
— •* Admind." 1 

It seems that, while engaged in gathering dry wood, he took 
hold of a fallen branch, under which was coiled a venomous snake, 
known as the tamagasa (called by the English tommy-gcff^ and 
the JMosquitos piuta-sura, or the poison snake). He had scarcely 
put down his hand when it struck him in" the arm. He killed 
it, grasped it by the tail, and hurried to our camp. I was mticli J 
alarmecl, for his agitation was extreme, and his face and wliolc |^' 
body of an ashy colour. Antonio was not at hand, and I was at i^ 
an utter loss what to do, beyond tying a ligature tightly axotffld "^ 
the arm. The Poyer, however, retained his presence of mhid, ,'* 
and, unrolling a mysterious little bundle, which contained his ^ 
scanty wardrobe, took out a nut of about the size and much the 
appearance of a horse-chestnut, which he hastily crushed, and, 
mixing it with water, drank it down. By this timd Antonio had 
returned, and, learning the state of the case, seized hfs machete, 
and hastened away to the low grounds on the edge of the savan- 
nah, whence he came back, in the course of half an hour, with 
a quantity of some kind of root, of which I have fbrgotten Ae \^ 
Indian name. It had a strong smell of musk, impossible to di^ j*^ 
tinguish from that of the genuine cjvet. This he crashed, and !'' 
formed into a kind of poultice, bound it on the wounded arm,alid *3 
gave the boy to drink a strong infuHion of the same. This done, * 
he led him down to the beach, dug a hole in the moist sand, in ^ 
which he buried his arm to the shoulder, pressingihe sand closely ' ^ 
araand it I thought this an emp>aa^c.V\\A oil \x«atemsscs.v ^hi<i |^ 
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might bd gpood for Indians, but which would be pretty sure to kill 
white men. The boy remained with his arm buried during the 
entire night, but next morning, barring being a little pale and 
weak from the effects of tliese powerful remedies, he was as well 
as eyeT) and resumed his usual occupations. A light blue scratch 
alone indicated tlie place where he had been bitten. 

The tamagasa (a specimen of which I subsequently obtained^ 
and which now occupies a distinguished place among the reptiles 
in the Philadelphia Academy) is about two feet long. It is of 
the thickness of a man*s thumb, witli a large, flat head, and a 
lump in the neck something like that of the cobra, and is mai'ked 
with alternate black and dusky white rings. It is reputed one of 
the most venomous serpents under the tropics, ranking next to 
the beautiful but deadly corral. 



CHAPTER X. 



^\ 



Fbov our misfortunes, I named our encampment, on Wa^'a 
Lsfpon, *' Fever Camp," although so far from contracting the 
Ij fever there, I am sure it was its open and elevated position whicb 
A contributed to my recovery. The fever was mther due to over- 
.1 exertion, and exposure at night; for the night-damps, on all low 
2I eoasts under the tropics, are unquestionably deadly, and the tra» 
w v^er cannot be too carefhl in avoiding them. Early in the after* 
I noon of the day of our departure from " Fever Camp,** we entered 
r a large stream, %)wing into the lagoon from the noith-west, upon 
r the banks of which, judging from the direction of the smoke we 
[ had seen, the Indian villages were situated. We were not misr 
. taken. Before night we came to a village larger than that on the 
■' Bio Grande, but in other respects much the same, except that it 
stood upon the edge of an extensive savannah, instead of on the 
akirt of an impenetrable forest. Around it were extensive plan* 
tations of cassava, and other fruits and vegetables, growing in the 
greatest luxuriance, and indicating that the soil of the inland 
savannahs does not share the aridity of those nearer tlie coast 
This was further evinced by the scarcity of pines, which were only 
to be seen on the ridges or gentle elevations with which the sur- 
face of the savannah was diversified. 

Our appearance here created the same exo\/e,xa^\i\»^\v\^'^'^ 
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occasioned at the other places we had visited, and oar reoeptioo 
was mach the same with that which we had experienced on the 
Rio Grande. Instead, however, of being met by men with wands, 
we were welcomed by five old men, one of whom vacated his 
own hut for our accommodation. None here could speak either 
English or Spanish intelligibly, but the affinity between their 
language and that of my Poyer enabled him to make known our 
wants, and obtain all useful information. We were treated hos- 
pitably, but with the utmost reserve, and during my whole stay, 
but a single incident relieved the monotony of the village. This 
was a marriage — and a very ceremonious affair it was. 

These Indians, I should explain, are called Towkas, or Toacas, 
and have, I presume, all the general characteristics and habits d 
the Cooki-as and Woolwas. These do, in feet, constitute a single 
femily, although displaying dialectical differences in tlieir language. 

Among all these Indians, polygamy is an exception, while 
among the Sambos it is the rule. The instances are few in 
which a man has more than one wife, and in these cases the eldest 
is not only the head of the family, but exercises a strict supervi* 
sion over the others. The betrothals are made at a very early 
age by the parents, and the affianced children are marked in a cor- 
responding manner, so that one acquainted with the practice can '| 
always point out the various mates. These marks consist of little 
bands of coloured cotton, worn either on the arm, above the elbow, 
or on the leg, below the knee, which are varied in colour and 
number, so ^at no two combinations in the village shall be die 
same. The combinations are made by the old men, who take 
care that there shall be no confusion. The bands are replaced 
from time to time, as they become worn and faded. Both boys 
and girls also wear a necklace of variously-coloured shells or beads, 
to which one is added yearly. When the necklace of the boy 
counts ten beads or shells, he is called muhasalf a word signifying 
three things, viz., ten, all the fingers, and half-cHnan. "When 
they number twenty, he is called 'aU, a word which also signi6es 
three things, viz., twenty, both fingers and toes, and a man. And 
he is then effectively regarded as a man. Should his affianced, ] 
by that time, have reached the age of fifteen, the marriage cere- ' 
mony takes place without delay. j 

As I have said, a sleek young Towka was called upon to add « 
the Bnal bead to his string, and tak^ \\^x^\iva\'ai^S. "^^^ ^3c}&!^^^ 1^ 
of zaanhood, during my stay a.V. t\ife tvW^^. tVvfe ^«s&.\fib8v\f«s. 
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anticipated by the preparation of a canoe full of palm-wine, mixed 
with crushed plantains, and a little honey, which had been fer- 
menting, to the utter disgust of my nostrils, from the date of my 
arrival. The day was observed as a general holiday. Early in 
the morning all the men of the village assembled, and with their 
knives carefully removed every blade of grass which had grown 
up -inside of a circle, perhaps a hundred feet in diameter, situated 
in the very centre of the village, and indicated by a succession of 
stones sunk in the ground. The earth was then tmmplcd smootli 
and hard, after which they proceeded to erect a little hut in the 
very centre of the circular area, above a large flat stone which 
was permanently planted there. This hut was made conical, and 
perfectly close, except an opening at the top, and another at one 
Bide, toward the east, which was temporarily closed with a mat, 
woven of palm-bark. I looked in without hinderance, and saw, 
piled up on the stone, a quantity of the dry twi^s of the co[jal- 
tree, covered with the gum of the same. The canoe full of 
liquor was dragged up to the edge of the circle, and literally 
covered with small white calabashes, of the size of an ordinary 
cofiee-cup. 

At noon, precisely, all the people of lihe village hurried, without 
order, to the hut of the bridegi-oom's father. I joined in the 
crowd. We found the " happy swain" arrayed in his best, sitting 
demurdy upon a bundle of articles, closely wrapped in a mat. 
The old men, to whom I have referred, formed in a line in front 
of him, and the eldest made him a short address. When he had 
finished, the next followed, until each had had his say. The youth 
then got up quietly, shouldered his bundle, and, preceded by the 
old men, and followed by his father, marched off to the hut of 
the praspective bride. He put down his load before the closed 
door, and seated himself upon it in silence. The father then 
nipped at the door, which was partly opened by an old woman, 
who asked him what he wanted, to which he made some reply 
which did not appear to be satisfactory, when the door was shut 
in his face, and he took his seat beside his son. One of the old men 
then rapped, with precisely the same result, then the next, and so 
on. But the old women were obdurate. The bridegroom's father 
tried it again, but the she-dragons would not open the door. The 
old men then seemed to hold a council, at the end of which a 
couple of drums (made, as I have already explained^ h^.^teft^RjoNCL^^ 
a raw skin over a section of a hollow twei^, «[A««ai^To.^^^EQfeK 
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were sent for. The latter were made of pieces of bamboo, and 
were shaped somewhat like flageolets, each having a mouth-piece^ 
and four stops. The sound was dull and monotonous, altliougb 
not wholly unmusical. 

Certain musicians now appeared, and at once commenoed 
playing on these instruments, breaking out, at long intervals, in i 
kind of supplicatory chant. After an hour or more of thk 
soothing and rather sleepy kind of music, the inei^orable door 
opened a little, and one of the female inmates glanced out wiiii 
much affected timidity. Hereupon the musicians redoubled their 
cfibrts, and the bridegroom hastened to unroll his bundle. It 
contained a variety of articles supposed to be acceptable to tha 
parents of the girl. There was, among other things, a maokiUf 
no inconsiderable present, whep it is understood that the oost ojf 
one is generally a large dori/f which it requires months of toil 1o 
iashion from the rough trunk of the gigantic ceiba. A string of 
gay glass beads was ^Iso pioduced from the bundle. All theii 
articles were handed in to the women one by one, by the father 
of the groom. With every present the door opened wider ani 
wider, until the mat was presented, when it was turned back t9 
its utmost, revealing the bride arrayed in her *' prettiest/' seated 
on a crickery, at the remotest comer of the hut. The dragom 
«0ected to be absorbed in examining the presents, whm the 
bridegroom, watching his opportunity, dashed into the hut, to the 
apparent utter horror and dismay of the women ; and, graspiiig 
the girl by the waist, sliouldered her Uke a sack, and started off 
at a trot for the mystic circle, in the centre of the village. The 
women pursued, as if to overtake him and rescue the girl, uttering 
cries for help, while all the crowd huddled after, But the yonti 
was too fast for them ; he reached the ring, and lifting the veil of 
the hut, disappeared within it. The women could not pass the 
circle, and all stopped short at its edge, and set up a chorus of 
despairing shrieks, while the men all gathered within the 
chai-med ring, where they squatted themselves, row on row, 
facing outward. The old men alone remained standing, and a 
bit of lighted pine having meanwhile been brought, one of them 
approached the hut, lifled the mat, and, handing in the fire, made 
a brief speech to the inmates. A few seconds after an aromatic 
smoke ciuled up from the opening in the top of the little hut, 
from which I infer that the copal had been set on fire. What 
else happened, I arn sure 1 do i\q\. VuoN>i \ 
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When they saw the smoke, the old women grew silept and 
expectant; and, by-and-by, when it subsided, they became sud- 
denly gay, and ** went in strong*' for tlie festivities, which, up to 
this time, I must confess, I had thought rather slow. But nere 
I may explain, that although the bridegroom has no choice in tlie 
aelection of his wife, yet if he have reason for doing so, he may, 
while the copal is burning, take her in his arms, and cast her 
oatside of the circle, in tlie open day, before the entire people, 
aod thus rid himself of her for ever. But in this case, the matter 
is carefully investigated by the old men, and woe betide the 
wretch who, by this public act, has impeached a girl wrongfully I 
Woe equally betide the girl who is proved to have been ** put 
away" for good reasojis. If, however, the copal burns out 
quietly* the groom is supposed to be satisfied, and the marriage is 
Domplete. 

The copal, in this instance, burned out in the most satisfactory 
loaiuier, and then the drums and Hutes struck up a most energetic 
iir« the music of which consisted of about eight notes, repeated 
iritb different degrees of rapidity, by way of giving variety to the 
iielody. The men all kept their places, while X was installed in 
I seat of honour beside the old men. The women, who, as I 
lave said, could not come within the circle, now commenced 
illing the calabashes from the canoe, and passing them to the 
iqoattlng men, commencing with the ancients and the '^ distin* 
^shed guests'*' — for Antonio and my Poyer welre. included in 
:>ur party. There was nothing said, but the women displayed 
bhe greatest activity in filling the empty calabastjies^ I soon dis** 
covered that everybody was dehberately and in cold blood getting 
ap what Captain Drummer called the " big drunk !" That was 
part of the performance of the day, and tlie Indians went at it in 
the most orderly and expeditious manner. They wasted no time 
in coyish preliminaries — a practice which might be followed in 
more civilized countries, to the great economy, not only of time, 
but of the vinous. It was not from the love of the drink that 
the Towkas imbibed, I can well beUeve, for their chicha was bad 
to look at, and worse to taste. 

With the fourth round of the calabashes, an occasional shout 
hetrayed the effects of the diicha upon some of the weaker heads. 
These shouts became more and more frequent, and were some- 
times uttered with a savage emphasis, which vj^a t^^Jcvftx ^\ax?^\vSj^. 
The mimcmiM^ too, became more ejiergjeivc, «ck^ «& "^^^ «Q». 
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declined, the excitement rose, until, unable to keep quiet any 
longer, all bands got up, and joined in a slow, swinging step 
around the circle, beating with their knuckles on the empty cah- 
bashes, and joining at intervals in a kind of refrain, at the end of 
which every man struck the bottom of his calabash against that 
of his neighbour. Then, as they came round by the canoe, eack 
one dippe<l his calabash full of the contents. The liquid tha 
taken up was drunk at a single draught, and then the dance went 
on, growing more rapid with every dip of the calabash. It got 
to the stage of a trot, and then a fast pace, and finally into some- 
thing little short of a gallop, but still in perfect time. Tlie 
rattling of the calabashes had now grown so rapid, as almost to 
be continuous, and the motion so involved and quick, that, as I 
watched it, I felt that kind of giddiness which one oflen expe- 
riences in watching the gHding of a swift current of water, 'ttii 
movement could not be kept up long, even with the aid of cAtcAo, 
and whenever a dancer became exhausted, he would wheel out of 
line, and throw himself flat on his face on the ground. Finallj, 
every one gave in, except two young fellows, who seemed detef- 
mined to do, in their way, what other fast young men, in otber 
countries, sometimes undertake to accomplish, viz. : drink each 
other down, or *' under the table." They danced and drunk, 
and were applauded by the women, but were so closely matched 
that it was impossible to tell which had the best chance of keepii^ 
it up longest. In fact, each seemed to despair of the other, and, 
as if by a common impulse, both threw aside their calaboslMS, 
and resolved the contest from a trial df endurance into one d 
strength, leaping at each other's throats, and fastening their teeA 
iike tigers in each other's fl^h. 

There was instantly a great uproar, and those of the men who 
had the ability to stand, clustered around the combatants in a 
confused mass, shouting at the stretch of their lungs, and evi- 
dently, as I thought, regarding it as a ** free fight." But there 
was little damage done, for the old men, . though emphatically 
** tight," had discretion enough to send the women for thongs, 
with which the pugnacious youths were incontinently botmd i 
hand and foot, and dragged close to the hut in the centre, and " 
there left to cool themselves off as they were best able, no one , 
taking the slightest notice of them. ** Verily," I ejaculated to/ 
myselfy " wisdom knowetYi no caviTv\3qr > • 

The dance which I ha^e desci^Dedi ^»a x^\xa\»^ %sw«i ^fes^*^ 
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time, until it became quite dark, when the women brought a 
large number of pine splinters, of which the men each took one. 
These were lighted, and then the dancers paced up to the little . 
hot, and each tore off one of the branches of which it was built, 
finally disclosing the newly-married couple sitting demurely side 
by side. As soon as the hut was demolished, the groom quietly 
took his bride on his back — literally *' shouldering the responsi- 
bility !" — and marched off to the hut which had previously been 
built for his accommodation, escorted by the procession • of men 
with torches. This was the final ceremony of the night, although 
some of the more dissipated youths returned to the canoe, and 
kept up a drumming, and piping, and dancing, until morning. 
Next day everybody brought presents of some Idad to the newly- 
married pair, so as to give them a fair start in the world, and 
enable them to commence life on equal terms with the best in the 
▼illage. 

It would be difficult to find on ^rth anything more beautiful 
than the savannah whiCh spread out, almost as ^ as tke eye 
could reach, behind the Towkas village. Along the rive's bank 
rose a tangled wall of verdure; giant ceibas, feathery palms, and 
the snake-like trunks of the mata-paloj all bound together, and 
draped over with cable-like lianes (the tie-tie of the English), 
and the tenacious tendrils of myriads of creeping and flowering 
plants. Unlike the wearying, monotonous prairies of the West, 
the savannah was relieved by clumps of acacias — among them the 
delicate-leaved gum-arabic — palmettos, and dark groups of pines, 
arranged with such harmonious disorder, and admirable pic- 
turesque effect, that I could scarcely believe the hand of art had 
not lent its aid to heighten the efforts of nature in her happiest 
mood. 

Finding retreats in the dense coverts of the jungles on the 
river's bank, or among the clustering groups of bushes and trees, 
the antelope and deer, the Indian rabbit and giheoniUy wandered 
securely over the savannah, nipping the young grass, or chasing 
each other in mimic alarm. Here, too, might be observed the 
cressed curassow, with his stately step, the plumptitudinous 
qualm, and the crazy chachalca {coquericoC), besides innumerable 
quails — all fitting food for omnivorous man, but so seldom dis- 
turbed as not to recognize him as their most dangerous enemy. 
Then night and morning the air was fiWed \vV^ ^ea!l^ii\xv^\«sK»\8k^ 
noisy macaws, and quick-darting, chatteTvng 'ipaxoopfeXa, 
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I rose early every day, and with my gun in my band, gtraye 
far over the savannah, inhaling the freshness of the morning aii 
and shooting such game as looked fat, tender, and otherwise a< 
ceptable to my now fastidious appetite. The curassow (call6 
0Q8SU by the Mosquitos) is one of the finest birds in the work 
It is about the site of the turkey, but lias stronger and loogc 
legs. The plumage is dark brown or black, ash-coloured aboi 
the neck, and of a reddish brown on the breast. On its head 
has a crest of white feathers tipped with black, which it raifi 
and depresses at pleasure. The flesh is whiter than that of 
turkey, but rather dry, requiring a different mode of cooking thi 
i3 practised in the woods, to bring out its qualities in perfectioi 
It is easily tamed, as are also the qualm and (^iochctlca, Tl 
l)itter, when old, is tough, but when young, ita flesh cannot 1 
surpassed for delicacy and flavour. 

The animal called the Indian rabbit is very numerous, and is 
variety of what, in South America, is called th^ agouti. It 
about the sizie of a rabbit: body plump t spout long, and raib 
sharp ; nose divided at tlie tip, and upper jaw longf^r than tl 
lower; hind legs longer than the anterior ones, and fumishf 
with but three toes ; tail short, and scarcely visible, while its hoc 
is covered with a hard, shining, reddish-brown hair, freckled wii 
dark spots. It lives upon vegetables, holds its food, in eatin 
like a squin'el, and has a vicious propensity for biting and goav 
ing whatever it comes near. For this reason it is a nuisance 
the neighbourhood of plantations, and, as it multiplies rapidly, 
is about the only animal which is hunte'd systematically by tl 
Indians. Its flesh is only passable. 

The gibeonite (cavia-paca), sometimes called pig-rabbity dose 
resembles the guinea-pig, but is something larger. The head 
round ; the muzzle short and hhck ; the upper jaw longer tlu 
the lower ; the lip divided, like that qf a hare ; the nostrils lug 
and the whiskers long; eyes brown, large, and prominent; ea 
short and naked; neck thick; body very plump, larger behij 
than before, and covered with coarse, short hair, of a dusky-brow 
colour, deepest on the back ; the throat, breast, inside of tlie limb 
and belly dingy white ; and on each side of the body are &\ 
rows of dark spots, placed close to each other. The legs ai 
short, the feet have Q\e toes, with strong nails, and tlje tail is 
filmple conic projection* Ita fie^ \& ^^^x3&\«xVj ^s^^^l ^sjA ricl 
fffjd, baked in the gro\md, ^^ ^\a:«i\ TDfiJ>^fe& ^ ^c^ Va 
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epicure. I believe I did not let a day pass withont having a 
baked gtbeonite. 

Among the Indians of the village, the eggs and flesh of the 
river turtle were favourite articles of food ; and in constantly using 
them, I thought they evinced a proper appreciation of what Is 
good. There are two varieties of these turtles, one called bocatoro 
(Mosquito choustmt)^ and the other hecatee. The latter is seldom 
more than eighteen inches long, but its shell is very deep. We 
Cooked them by simply separating the lower shell, taking out the 
entrails, and stuffing the cavity with cassava, pieces of plantain, 
manitee fat, and various condiments, then wrapping it in plantaih 
leaves, as I have described, and taming it back down, baking it in 
the ground. It always required a good bed of coals to cook ft 
properly, but when rightly done, the result was a meal pre-em(- 
ttetitly savory and palatable. The Indian boys brought, literally, 
bushels of the eggs of these turtles from the bars and sandpits 
of the river and lagoon. These are very delicate when entirely 
fresh. 



CHAPTER Xt. 



We were not many days in exhausting the resources of the Tow^ 
kas village, in the way of adventures ; and, one sunny afternoon^ 
packed our little boat, and bidding our entertainers good*bye, 
paddled down the river, on our voyage to Sandy Bay— next to 
Bluefields, the principal Sambo establishment on the coast. Onr 
course lay, a second time, through Wava Lagoon, which connects, 
by a narrow and intricate channel or creek, with a lai^er lagoon to 
the northward, called Duckwarra* The night was quiet and beau- 
tiful—the crescent moon filling tlie air with a subdued and 
dreamy light, soothing and slumbrous, and so blending the real 
with the ideal that I sometimes imagine it might all have been a 
dream ! My companions, if they did not share the influences of 
the night, at least respected my silence, and we glided on and on, 
without a sound save the steady dip of the paddles, and the genlde 
ripple of the water, which closed in mimic whirlpools on our 
track. 

When morning broke we had already entered Duckwarra La- 
goon, the largest we had encountered since leaving Pearl-Ca^, It 
had the same appearance with all the otJaevs, «sA \\a.^\B%X4RJ^fias% 
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to detain us, we steered directly across, only stopping near noon 
on one of the numerous islets, to cook our breakfast, and escape 
the midday heats. This islet was, perhaps, two hundred yaids 
across, and elevated in the centre some fifleen or twenty feet 
above tlie water. Near the apex were growing a number of an- 
cient palms, and strolling up to them, I found at their roots a 
small elevation, or tumulus, perhaps fifteen feet in diameter at the 
base, and five or six feet high. Its regularity arrested my att^ 
tion, and led me to believe it was artificial. I called to Antonio, 
who at once pronounced it a burying-place of the " Antigaos." 
I proposed oj^ening it, but my companions seemed loth to disturb 
the resting-place of the dead. However, finding that I had com- 
menced the work without them^ they joined me, and with cor 
machetes and paddles, we rapidly removed the earth. Near tiie 
original surface of the ground, we came to some bones, but they 
were so much decayed that they crumbled beneath the fingeis. 
Uncovering them further, we found at the head of the skeleton a 
rude vase, which was got out without much damage. Carefiillj 
removing the earth from the interior I found that it contained a 
number of chalcedonic pebbles, pierced as if for beads, a couple of 
fiUTow-heads of similar material, and a small ornament of thin, 
plate gold, rudely representing a human figure. At the feet of 
the skeleton we also discovered another small vase of coarse pot- 
tery, which, however, contained no relics. Antonio seemed much 
interested in the little golden image, but finally, after minute ex- 
amination, retvuned it to me, saying, that although his own people 
in Yucatan often buried beneath tumuli, and had golden idols 
which they placed with the dead, yet, in workmanship they weve 
unlike the one we had discovered. 

^*Ah!!' he continued, his eyes lighting with unusual fiiGi 
" you should see the works of our ancestors I They were godSi 
those ancient, holy men I Their temples were built for them by 
Kabul, the Lord of the Powerful Hand, who set the seal of h^ 
bloody palm upon them all ! You shall go with me to the sacred 
lake of the Itzaes, where our people are gathered to receive Ik 
directions of the Lord of Teaching, whose name is Votan Bakm, 
who led our fathers thither, and who has promised to reflcae 
them from their afflictions I" 
He stopped suddenly, as \{ taktmed at what he had said, 

kissed his tEdisman, and Y^\«^sed a^^^ajov vctXi^ 'i^^/3^v^\s^\-^4 

Indian boy, submissively awavWa^ tva^ ox'^six^.. 
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We left Dackwarra Lagoon by a creek connecting it with 
Sandy Bay Lagoon, and on the second afternoon from Wava 
River, arrived at the Sambo settlement, which is on its southern 
shore, about eight miles from the sea. It stauds upon the edge 
of a savannah that rises to the southward and eastward, forming, 
toward the sea, a series of bluffs, the principal of which is called 
Bragman's Bluff, and is the most considerable landmark on the 
)oast. 

The town has something the appearance of Blue-fields, and 
ODtains perlu^s five hundred inhabitants, who afiect '^ English 
ashion " in dress and modes of living. That is to say, many of 
hem wear English hats, even when destitute of every other 
rticle of clothing, except the taurnou, or breech-cloth. These 
lats are of styles running back for thirty years, and, moreover, 
rushed into a variety of shapes which are infinitely ludicrous, 
specially when the wearers atfect gravity or dignity. A naked 
nan cannot make himself absolutely ridiculous, for nature never 
ixposes her creations to humiliation ; but the attempts at art in 
oaking up the man on the Mosquito Shore, I must confess, were 
aelancholy failures. 

Before we got to the village, the beating of drums, and the 
xicasional firing off of muskets, announced that some kind of a 
*east or celebration was going on. As we approached nearer I 
;aw the English fiag displayed upon a tall bamboo, planted in 
he centre of a group of huts. I saw also a couple of boats, of 
European construction, drawn up on the beach, from which I 
nferred that there must be a trading vessel on the coast, and 
ihat I was just in time to witness one of the orgies which always 
follow upon such an event. I had had some misgivings as to 
the probable reception we should meet, in case the news of our 
iSair with the Quamwatlas had reached here, and felt not a little 
reassm'ed when I saw indications of the presence of foreigners. 

The people were all so absorbed with their festivities that our 
approach was not noticed ; but when we got close to the shore, I 
fired off both barrels of my gun by way of salute. An instant 
after, a number of men came out from among the huts, and 
hurried down to the beach. Meantime I had got out my " King- 
paper," and leaped ashore. 

! The orowd that huddled around me would have put FalstafTs 
tatterdemalion army to shame. The most conspicuous character 
among them wore a red check sliirt, uoue oi \Xvi Oksi-waRsJ^ «si^ ^ 
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thrcadVvare undress coat of a British general, but had ne 
shoes iK)r breeches. Nor was he equally favoured with Ca 
Drummer in respect of a hat. Instead of a venerable cha] 
like that worn by the captain with so much dignity, he ha 
ancient bell-crowned " tile,** which had once been white, bat 
now of equivocal colour, and which, apparently from hi 
been repeatedly used as a seat, was crushed up bellows' fas 
and cocked forward in a most absurd manner. 

The wearer of this imposing garb had already reached 
stage of *'big drunk," and his English, none of the best a' 
time, was now of a very uncertain character. He staggers 
as if to embrace me, slapping his breast with one hand, 
drawling out "I General Slam — General Peter Slam !" Iav( 
the intended honour by stepping on one side, the consequen 
which was, that if the General had not been caught by Ant 
he certainly would have plunged into the lagoon. 

I made a marked display of my "King-paper,** and 
menced to read it to the General, but he motioned me to j 
up, saying, "All good! very great good! I Peter I 
General!" Meantime the spectators were reinforced fron 
village, and drums were sent for. They were of English r 
and of the biggest General Slam then insisted on escortin 
Up from the beach, " English gentleman feshion !" and takiOj 
arm in his unsteady grasp, he headed the procession, w 
desperate attempt at steadiness, but nevertheless swaying 
side to side, after the immemorial practice of drunken men. 

The General was clearly the magnate of Sandy Bay (callc 
the Sambos Sanabf/), and when we reached the centre a 
village, where the feast was going on, we were saluted 
*' hurrah !" given " English fashion." Here I noticed a 
canoe full of fmshla^ around which the drinking and dancing 
uninterrapted. General Slam took me at once to his own 1 
or hut, where the traders in whose honour the feast was g( 
were quartered* I found there the captain and clerk, and t^ 
the crew of the 'London Belle,* a ti-ading vessel which had rec 
arrived at Cape Gracias, from Jamaica. There T\'as also an Enj 

man, named H , who lived at the Cape, and who seem< 

hold here a corresponding position with Mr. Bell in Bluefi 

They were all reclining on cncVictV^^, <:>x m Wxxvccvcid^ 

appeared to be on terms of eaa^ ^atm\\\«n?q ^\\K -5v.\TOxsJcsRt <3 

sleek young girls, in whose lapa tWj n^^'^^ x^^iCm^^ ^^i 
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End whose principal occupation, in the intervals of not over deli- 
cate dalliance, was that of passing round glasses of a kind of 
3oncb, compounded of Jamaica rum, the juice of the sugar-cane, 
md a variety of crushed fruits. 

The whole party was what is technically called "half-seas- 
>ver," and welcomed me with that large liberality which is 
nseparable from that condition. The general was slapped on 
ibe back, and told to ** bring in more girls, you bloody rascal ; 
lo skulking, now !*' Whereupon his hat was facetiously crushed 
town over his eyes by each one of his guests in succession, and 
le was kicked out of the door by the English captain, a rough 
3rate of a mau, who only meant to be playful. 

I had barely time to observe that General Slam's house was 
act entirely without evidences of* civilization. Upon one side 
Bvas a folding table, and ship's sideboard, or locker, both probably 
rrom some wreck. In the latter were a quantity of tumblers, 
decanters, plates, and other articles of Christian use ; and on the 
walls hung a few rude lithographs, gaudily coloured. Among 
them — strange juxtaposition ! — was a picture of Washington. 

My survey was interrupted by a great tumult near the hut, 
Euad a moment after, half a dozen Sambos, reeking with their' 
6111iy misJda, staggered in at the door, dragging afler them a full- 
blooded Indian, quite naked, and his body bleeding in several 
places, from blows and scratches received at the hands of his 
savage assailants. The Sambos pushed him toward the English 
captain, ejaculating, *' Him I him V* while the Indian himself 
stood in perfect silence, his thin lips compi-essed, and his eyes 
fixed on the captain. The conduct of the latter was in keeping 
^with that of the drunken wretches who had dragged the Indian 
to the hut, and who, vociferating some unintelligible jargon, were 
l>randishing their clubs over his head, and occasionally hitting 
^ciously with them at his feet. 

** That's the bloody villain, is it!" said the captain, leaping 
irom his cricker}', and striking the Indian a terrible blow in the 
ifece, which felled him to the giound. " I'll learn him proper 
Tespect for the King !" This act was followed by stamping his 
foot heavily on the fallen and apparently insensible Indian. 

The entire proceeding was to me inexplicable; but this last 
brutality I'oused my indignation. I grasped the captain by the 
^kr of his coat, and hjuled him aa'oss the hut. ** Do you pre- 
tend to be an Engiishman," I said, " and yet ae\. saOsx «sx ^-issss^ 
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to these savages? What has this Indian done?" *' I'll let fcn 
know what he has done !" he shrieked, rather than spoke, in i 
wild paroxysm of rage ; and, grasping a knife from the table, h 
drove at me with all his force. Maddened and drunk as he was, 
I had only to step aside to avoid the blow. Missing his mark, 
he stumbled over the fallen Indian, and fell upon the knife, whicfa 
pierced through and through his left arm, just below the shoulder. 
Quick as lightning the Indian leaped forward, tore the knife from 
the wound, and in another instant would have driven it to the 
captain's heart, had I not arrested his arm. He glanced up in 
my face, dropped the knife, and folding his arms, stood erect and 
silent. 

• The captain's companions, with the exception of Mr. H., were 
much inclined to be belligerent, but the revolver in my belt 
inspired them with a wholesome discretion. 

Meantime, the captain's wound had been bound up, and the 
Indian had withdrawn. The Sambos had retreated the instant 1 
had interposed against the violence of the trader. 

The occasion of this brutal assault was simply this. The 
Sambos, hving on the coast, effectually cut off the Indians from 
lihe sea, and, availing themselves of their position, and ^ 
advantage of fire-arms, make exactions of various kinds from 
them. Thus, if the Indians go off to the cays for turtles, they 
require from them a certain proportion of the shells, which is 
called the " king's portion." But as the Jamaica traders always 
keep the king and chiefs in debt to them, the shells thus col- 
lected go directly into their hands. In fact, it is only through 
the means which they afford, and often by their direct interfer- 
ence, that the nominal authority of the so-called king is kept up. 
It was alleged that the Indian whom the captain had abused, and 
who was a very expert fisherman, had not made a fair return; 
and his want of ** proper respect for the king," it turned out, 
consisted in not having a sufiicient quantity of shells to satisfy 
the cupidity of the trader I 

Afier this occiurence at General Slam's house, I did not find 

it agreeable to stay there longer, and, accordingly, strolled off in 

the village. The festival had now become uproarious. Around 

•the mishla canoe was a motley assemblage of men, women, and 

children ; some with red caps and frocl^, others strutting about 

with half a shirt, and others entirely naked. A number of m^n 

^th pipes and dnmis kept \ip aa m^oaaasiV tLi;»ai^^ \<rhile otheiB) 
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irith lAuflkets, which they filled with powder almost to the 
auzzle, fired occasional volleys, when ail joined in a general 
Uiirah, '* English fashion.*' 

At a little distance was built up a rude fence of palm-branches 
nd pine-boughs, behind which there was a crowd of men laugh* 
Qg and shouting in a most convulsive manner. I walked 
orward, and saw that only males were admitted behind the 
creen of boughs. Here, in the midst of a large circle of 
pectators, were two men, dressed in an extraordinary mannner, 
lod performing the most absurd antics. Around their necks 
ach had a sort of wooden collar, whence depended a fringe of 
)alni-leaves, hanging nearly to their feet. Their head-dresses 
eiminated in a tall, thin strip of wood, painted in imitation of 
lie beak of a saw-fish, while their faces were daubed with 
rarious colours, so as completely to change the expression of the 
features. In each hand they had a gourd containing pebbles, 
mih which they marked time in their dances. These were 
entirely peculiar, and certainly very comical. First they ap- 
proached each other, and bent down their tall head-pieces with 
the utmost gravity, by way of salute ; then sidled oft" like crabs, 
ainging a couplet which had both rhythm and rhyme, but, do far 
98 I could discover, no sense. As interpreted to me, aflerward, 
by Mr. H., it ran thus : — 

"Shovel-nosed ihark, 

GraDdmother, graadmother, 
Shovel-nosed shark, 
Grandmother! '* 

When the performers got tired, their places were taken by 
others, who exhausted their ingenuity in devising grotesque and 
hidicrouB variations. 

When evening came, fires of pine-wood were lighted in all 
directions, and the drinking and dancing went on, growing 
noisier and more outrageous as the night advanced. Many got 
dead drunk, and were carried off by the women. Others quar- 
relled, but the women, with wise foresight, had carri^ ofi' and 
hidden all their weapons, and ttius obliged them to settle their 
disputes with their fists, '' English fkshion." To me, these 
boxing bouts were exceeding^ amusing. Instead of parrying 
each others' strokes, they hterally exchanged them. First one 
would deliver his blow, and then stand still and take ths.t oC \^% 
opponent, hlow for blow, until \)0t\\ \)ftcWKi^ «a.^%^^\* '^^t*^ 
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they would take a drink of mishia together, *'• English fashioo," 
and become friends again. 

During the whole of the evening I found myself closeljr 
watched by a hideous old woman, who moved around among tiie 
revellers like a ghoul. Everybody made way for her when she 
approached, and none ventured to speak with her. There was 
something almost fascinating in her repulsiveness. Her hair wu 
long and matted, and her shrivelled skin appeared to adhere like 
tliat of a mummy to her bones ; for she was emaciated to the 
last degree. The nails of her fingers were long and black, ao!l 
caused her hands to look like the claws of some unclean bird. 
Her eyes were bloodshot, but bright and intense, and were ooo- 
stantly fixed upon me, like those of some wild beast on its pref. i 
Wherever I moved she followed, even behind the screen con- J 
cealing the masked dancers, where no other woman was admitted. I 

I lingered among tlie revellers until their antics ceased to be 
amusing, and became simply brutal. Both sexes finally gave 
themselves up to the grossest and most shameless debanchaj, 
such as I have never heai*d ascribed to the most bestial d 
savages. 

Disgusted and sickened, I turned away, and went down to tiie 
shore, preferring, after what had occurred at Slam's house, to 
sleep in my boat, to tiaisting myself in the power of the wounded 
trader. So we pushed off a few hundred feet from the shore, 
and anchored for the night. I wiapped myself in my blanket, 
and, notwithstanding the noisy revels in the village, savage 
laughter and angry shouts, the beating of drums- and firing of 
guns, I was soon asleep. 

It was past midnight; the moon had gone down, the fires of 
tlie village were burning low, and the dancers stupified and ex- 
hausted, only broke out in occasional spasmodic shrieks, when I 
was awakened by Antonio, who placed his finger on my lips in 
token of silence, I nevertheless started up in something of alann, 
for the image of tlie skinny old hag, who had track^ me with 
her snaky eyes all the evening had disturbed my dreams. To 
my surprise I found the Indian, whom I had rescued from the 
drunken violence of the trader, crouching in the bottom of the 
boat. He had already explained to Antonio, through the Poyer, 
that we were in great dan^w •, \L^.\. \k\^ cAd ^oman wJio had 
hauDted me was a powerful Sukia, \<\vo^fe c«nv\Qsaxi«^^^(^5S^<s^> 
implicitly obeyed by the OTj^x»\i\\A!avxa ^«h^^» \\&^^!^SS^s^>s 
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the discomfited trader, she had demanded oar death, aud even 
now her followers were planning the means to accomplish it. 
Oar safety, he urged, depended upon our immediate departure, 
and then, as if relieved of a burden, he sUpped quietly overboard, 
and swam toward the shore. 

I was nothing loth to leave Sandy Bay, and we lost no time in 
getting up the large stone which served us for an anchor, and 
taking our departure. By morning we were clear of the lagoon, 
and in the channel leading from it to Wano Sound, lying about 
fifteen miles to the northward of Sandy Bay, and half that 
distance from Cape Gracias. We reached the sound about ten 
o'clock in the morning, and stopped for breakfast on a narrow 
sand-spit, where a few trees on the shore gave shade and fuel. 
The day was excessively hot, and we waited for the evening 
before pursuing our voyage. During the afternoon, however, we 
Were joined by Mr. H., who had got wind of the designs of the 
tmder, and attempted to warn us, but found that we had gone. 
Indignant at his treachery, he had abandoned the bnital captain, 
tmd determined to return to the Cape. 

He explained to me that our danger had been greater than we 
had supposed. The old Sukia woman possessed more power 
over the Sambos than king or chief, and her commands were 
never disputed or neglected. The grandfather of the present 
king, he said, had been killed bv her order, as had also his great- 
aunt ; and although the immediate perpetrators of the deed had 
been executed, yet the king had not dared to bring the dreaded 
Sukkt to justice. She had, however, been obliged to leave Cape 
Gracias, lest, during the visit of some English vessel of war, she 
should be punished for complicity in the murder of a couple of 
Englishmen, named Collins and Pollard, who had been slaughtered 
some years before, while turtling on the cays off the coast. An- 
other reason for her departure had been the advent of a more 
powerful and less malignant SiiMa woman, who, he assured me, 
ivas gifted with prophecy, and a knowledge of things past and to 
come. He represented her as young, living in a very mysterious 
manner, far up the Cape River, among the mountains. None 
knew who she was, nor whence she came, nor had he seen her 
more than once, although he had consulted her by proxy on 
several occasions. I was amused at the gravity with which he 
lecoanted instances of her power over disease and her knowled^ 
of events, and could not help thinking, tWV. \v^ \ia^ x^iA^ 
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loni; on the coast as to get infected with the guperstitlons of the U 
people. There was, however, no mistaking his ^rnestness, md 
I consequently abstained from ridiculing his stories. *' You shall 
see and hear for yoiirself," he added, " and then you will be 
better able to judge if I am a child to be deceived by the silly 
juggles oi an Indian woman. These people have inherited from 
their ancestors many mysterious and wonderful powers ; and eTeii 
the inferior order of Sukias can defy the poison of snakes, and 
the effects of fire. Flames and the bullets of guns are impotent 
against them." 

I found H. a man of no inconsiderable intelligence, and be 
gave me much information about the coast and its inhabitemts; 
and, altogether, before embarking we had become &st frieods, 
and I accepted an invitation to make his house my borne during 
my titay at the Cape. 

I have several times alluded to the filthy misJUa drink, which ii 
the universal appliance of the Sambos for getting up the " big 
drunk." I never witnessed the disgusting process of its prepara- 
tion, but it has been graphically described by Roberts, who was 
a trader on the coast, and who, twenty years before, had been a 
witness of the ** rise and progress " of a grand debauch at Sandy 
Bay. 

** Preparations were going on for a grand feast and misliHa 
drink. For this purpose the whole pppidation was employed— 
most of them being engaged in collecting pine-apples, planttunS) 
and cassava for their favourite liquor. The expressed juice of 
the pine-apple alone is a pleasant and agreeable beverage. The 
mishla from the plantain and banana, is also both pleasant and 
nutritive ; that from the cassava and maize is more intoxicatingf 
but its preparation is a process exceedingly ^disgusting. The 
root of the cassava, after being peeled and mashed, is boiled to 
the same consistence as when it is used for food. It is thai 
taken from the fii*e, and allowed to cool. The pots are now 
surrounded by all the women, old and young, who, being pro- 
vided with large calabashes, commence an attack upon the 
cassava, which they chew to the consistence of a thick paste, i 
and then put their mouthsful into the bowls, imtil the latter are 
filled. These are then emptied into a canoe which is drawn up I 
for the purpose, until it \s about ow^-^w^ ^<»^. 0\3aftx cassava / 
ia then taken, bruised in a Vmd xi^ ^qkA^cv \si.ai\sbx^>ssi&Q^V^ 
reduced to the con^benceoi do\)L^,v«VesiVc»\%^^x5fiw^^^^ 
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rater, to which is added a quantity of Indian corn, partly boiled 
nd masticated, and then all is poured into the canoe, which is 
illed with water, and the mixtuie afterwards frequently stirred 
vith a paddle. In the course of a few hours^lt reaches a high 
md abominable state of fermentation. The liquor, it may be 
>bserved, is more or less esteemed, according to the health, age, 
ind constitution of the masticators. And when the chiefs give a 
private mishla drink, they confine the mastication to their own 
wives and young girls." 

After fermentation, the mishla has a cream-like appearance, and 
is to the highest degree intoxicating. The drinking never ceases, 
so long as a drop can be squeezed from the festering dregs that 
remain, after the liquid is exhausted. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Capb Gracias h Dios, was so called by Columbus, when, after 
a weary voyage, he gave *♦ Thanks to God" for the happy 
discovery of this, the extreme north-eastern angle of Central 
America. Here the great Cape, or Wanks River, finds its way into 
the sea, forming a large, but shallow harbour. It was a favourite 
resort of the buccaneers, in the olden time, when the Spanish 
Main was associated with vague notions of exhaustless wealth, 
tales of heavy galloons, laden with gold, and the wild adventures 
of Drake, and Morgan, and Llonois. Here, too, long ago, was 
wrecked a large slaver, destined for Cuba, and crowded with 
negroes. They escaped to the shore mixed with the natives, 
and, with subsequent additions to their numbers from Jamaica, 
and from the . interior, originated the people known as the 
"Mosquito Indians." Supported by the pirates, and by the 
governors of Jamaica, as a means of annoyance to the Spaniards, 
they gradually extended southward as far as Bluefields, and at 
one time carried on a war against the Indians, whom they had 
displaced, for the purpose of obtaining prisoners, to be sold in 
the islands as slaves. 

But with the suppression of this traffic, and in consequence 
of the encroachments of the semi-civilized Caribs on the north, 
their settlement at the Cape has gradually declined, until nowJ.t 
does not contain more than two hundted \x^"siJc>\\»S5X^» 
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village is situated on the south-western side of the bay or 
harbom*, not far from its entrance, ou the edge of an extensive, i 
sandy savannah. 

Between the shore and the village is a belt of thick bush, three ) 
or four hundred yards broad, through which are numerous narrow | 
paths, difficult to pass, since the natives are too lazy to cut away 
the undergrowth and branches which obstruct them. The village 
itself is mean, dirty, and infested with hungry pigs, and snarling, ' 
mangy dogs. The huts are of the rudest description, and most 
of them unfitted for shelter against the rain. The only houses 
which had any pretensions to comfort, at the time of my visit, 
were the '* King's house/' another belonging to a German named 
Boucher, and that of my new friend H. The latter was boarded 
and shingled, and looked quite a palace afler my experience of 
the preceding two months, in Mosquito architecture. Mr. H. 
made us yery comfortable indeed. In addition to the numeroos 
native products of the country, he had a liberal supply of fweign 
luxuries. As a trader he had, for many years, carried on quite a 
traffic with the Wanks River Indians, in deer-skins, sarsaparilla, 
and mahogany, and with the Sambos themselves in turtle-shells. 
And >^hatever nominal authority may have existed previously at 
the Cape, it was obvious enough that he was now the ck fado 
governor. 

Thoroughly domesticated in the country, he had no ambitions 
beyond it, and had made several, although nof very successful, 
attempts to introduce industiy, and improve the condition of the . 
natives. At one time he had had a number of cattle on the 
savannah — which, although its soil is too poor for cultivation, 
nevertheless affords abundance of good grass — ^but the Sambos 
killed so many for their own use, that he sold the remainder to 
the trading vessels. He had now undertaken their introduction 
again, with better success, and had, moreover, some mules and 
horses. The latter were sorry-looking beasts; since, for want 
of proper care, the wood-ticks had got in their eai's, and caused 
them not only to lop down, but also in some instances, entirely 
to drop off. 

The Sambos have a singular custom, unfavourable, certainly, 
to the raising of cattle, which Mr. H. had not yet entirely suc- 
ceeded in suppressing. Whenever a native is proved guilty of 
adultery, the injured party immediately goes out in the savannah i 
and shoots a beeve, without tegaid \« \\a oNNxy^x^Vvv^, The duty 
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of paying for it then devolves upon the adulterer, and constitutes 
the penalty for his offence I 

Nearly all the Sambos at the Cape speak a little English, and 
I never passed their huts without being saluted ** Mornin', sir ; 
give me grog I" In feet their devotion to grog, and general 
improvident habits, are fast thinning their numbers, and will soon 
work their utter extermination. Although there are several places 
Bear the settlement where all needful supplies might be raised, 
yet they are chiefly dependent on the Indians of the river for 
their vegetables. 

There is little game on the savannah, but on the strip of 
land which separates the harbour from the sea, and which is 
called the island of San Pio, deer are found in abundance. This 
island is curiously diversified with alternate patches of savannah, 
bush, and marsh, and offers numerous coverts for wild animals. 
The deer, however, are only hunted by the few whites who live 
at the Cape, and they have hit upon an easy and novel mode of 
procuring tlieir supply. The deer are not shy of cattle, and 
will feed side by side with them in the savannahs. So Mr. H, 
had trained a favomite cow to obey reins of cord attached to her 
horns, as a horse does his bit. Starting out, and keeping the 
cow constantly between himself and the deer, he never has the 
slightest difhculty in approaching so close to them as to shoot 
-them with a pistol. If there are more than one, the rest do not 
start off at the discharge, but only prick up their ears in amaze- 
ment, and thus afford an opportunity for another shot, if desired. 
I witnessed this labour-saving mode of hunting several times, and 
found that H. and his cow never failed of their object. 

While upon the subject of game, I may mention that San Pio 
abounds with birds and water-fowl. Among them are two 
varieties of snipe, beside innumerable curlews, ducks, and teal. 
The blue and green winged teal were great favourites of mine, 
being always in good condition. They were not obtained, how- 
ever, without the drawback of exposure to the sandflies, which 
infest the island in uncountable millions. The European residents 
always have a supply of turtles, which are purchased at prices of 
from four to eight yards of osnaberg, equal to from one to two 
dollars, according to their size. Two kinds of oysters are also 
obtained here, one called the '* bank oyster," corresponding with 
those which I obtained in Pearl Cay Lagoon, and the little inaQ- 
grove oysters. The latter are about tia.e svia ol ^ V^i ^ ^' 
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and attach themselves to the roots of the mangrove-trees. It is a 
question whether a hnngiy man, having to open them for himself, 
might not starve before getting satisfied. A few hundreds, with 
a couple of Indians to open them, make a good, but moderate, 
lunch ! 

The bay and river swarm with fish, of the varieties which I 
have enumerated as common on the coast. During still weather 
they are caught with seines, in large quantities. These seines 
belong to the foreigners but are drawn by the natives (when 
they happen to be hungry !), who receive half of the spoil. 

Mr. H. was not a lit&e piqued at my ineredolity in the Svkias, 
and, faithful to his promise, persuaded one of them to give us an 
example of her powers. The place was the enclosure in the rear 
of his own house, and the time evening. The Sukia made her 
aj^pearance alone, carrying a long thick wand of bamboo, and 
with no dress except the vie toumou. She was only inferior to 
her sister at Sandy Bay in ugliness, and stalked into the hoiiM 
like a spectre, \vithout uttering a word. H. cut off a piece of 
calico, and handed it to her as her recompense. She received it 
in perfect silence, walked into the yard, and folded it carefully on 
the ground. Meanwhile a fire had been kindled of pine splints 
and branches, which was now blazing high. Without any hesita- 
tion the Sukia walked up to it, and stepped in its very centre. 
The flames darted their forked tongues as high as her waist ; the 
coals beneath and around her naked feet blackened, and seemed to 
expire ; while the toumou which she wore about her loins, cracked 
and shrivelled with the heat. There she stood, immovable, and 
apparently as insensible ias a statue of iron, until the blaze sub- 
sided, when she commenced to walk around the smouldering 
embers, muttering rapidly to herself, in an unintelligible manntf. 
Suddenly she stopped, and placing her foot on the bamboo sta£^ 
broke it in the middle, shaking out, from the section in her hand, 
a full-grown tamagasa snake, which, on the instant coiled itself 
up, flattened its head, and darted out its tongue, in an attitude 
of defiance and attack. The Sukia extended her hand, and it 
fastened on her wrist with the quickness of light, where it hung, 
dangling and writhing ite body in knots and coils, while she 
resumed her mumbling march around the embers. After a while, 
and with the same abT\i^\,T\esa ^\v\^^ VvA tcv«^^ ^ <i( Ker 
previous movements, she s\iooW off ^^ ^t^xi't^ ^sros^^ >te»\s« 
in the ground with her he^\, au^ \a^Kfli^ -o:^ ^^ ^Q?^ ^\^iSJs^> 
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been given to her, stalked away, without having exchanged a 
word with any one present. 

Mr. H. gave me a triumphant look, and asked what now I had 
to say, *' Was there any deception in what I had seen?" I 
only succeeded in convincing him that I was a perversely obstinate 
man, by suggesting that the SuMa was probably acquainted with 
some antidote for the venom of the serpent, and that her endurance 
of the fire was nothing more remarkable than that of jugglers, 
'' fire kings," and other vagrants at home, who make no pretence 
of supernatural powers. 

" Well," he continued, in a tcme of irritated disappointment, 
" can your jugglers and * fire kings ' tell the past, and predict the 
future ? When you have your inmost thoughts revealed to you, 
and when the spirits of your dead friends recall to your memory 
scenes and incidents known only to them, yourself, and God-'*'- 
tell me," and his voice grew deep and earnest, " on what 
hypothesis do you account for things hke these? Yet I can 
testify to their truth. You may laugh at what you call the 
vulgar trickery of the old hag who has just left us, but I can 
take you where even your scoffing tongue will cleave to its roof 
with awe; where the inmost secrets of your heart shall be 
unveiled, and where you shall fed that you stand face to face 
with the invisible dead!" 

I have never felt it in my heart to ridicule opinions, however 
absurd, if sincerely entertained ; and there was that in the awed 
manner of my host which convinced me that he Was in earnest in 
what he said. So I dropped the conversation, on his assurance 
that he would accompany me to visit the strange woman to 
whom he assigned such mysterious power. 

Antonio had been an attentive witness of the tricks of the 
Sttkia, and expressed to me the greatest contempt for her preten- 
sions. Such exhibitions, he said, were only fit for idle children, 
and were not to be confounded with the awful powers of the 
oracles, through whom the " Lord of Teaching and the spirits of 
the Holy Men " held communion with mortals. I spoke to him 
of the mysterious woman, who was greater than all the SuMas^ 
and lived among the mountains. *' She is of our people/' he 
exclaimed, warmly, ♦* and her name is Hoxom-Baly which means 
the Mother of the Tigers. It was to seek her that I left the 
Holy City of the Itzaes, with no guide but my Lord who tven^iK 
lies. And now ber soul shall enter inXo o\a \st^^«j% ^ * 
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mountains, and they shall bfe tigers on the tracks of our opprea 
sors !" 

The form of the Indian boy had dilated as he spoke; hi 
smooth hmbs were knotted by the swelling muscles; his eye 
burned, and his low voice became firm, distinct, and ominous 
But it was only for an instant ; and while I listened to hear tbi 
great secret which swelled in his bosom, he stopped short, and 
turning suddenly, walked away. But I could see that he presse 
his talisman closer to his breast. 

The Sukias of the coast are usually women, although thd 
powers and authority are sometimes assumed by men. The) 
preparation for the office involves mortifications as rigorous as th 
Church ever required of her most abject devotees. For montb 
do the candidates seclude themselv&s in the forests, avoiding tfa 
face of their fellows, and there, without arms or means of defend 
contend with hunger, the elements, and wild beasts. It is thi 
that they seal their compact with the mysterious i)Owers whic 
rule over earth and water, air and fire ; and they return to tl 
villages of their people, invested with all the terrors which supei 
stition has ever attached to those who seem to be exempt froi 
the operations of natural laws. 

These Sukias are the ** medicine-men *' of the coast, and affe< 
to cure disease ; but their directions are usually more extravagai 
than beneficial. They sometimes order the victim of fever to ^ 
to an open sand-beach by the sea, and there, exposed to tl 
burning heat of the vei'tical sun, await his cure. They have alj 
a savage taste for blood, and the cutting and scarification of tl 
body are among their favourite remedies. 

The Mosquitos, I may observe here, have no idea of a supren 
beneficent Being ; but stand in great awe of an evil spirit whic 
they call Wuiaska, and of a water-ghost, called Lewire. Wvhsli 
is supposed to share in all the rewards which the Sukias obtai 
for their services.' His half of the stipulated price, however, 
shrewdly exacted beforehand, while the payment of the remaiiid 
depends very much upon the Sukia^s success. 

Among the customs universal on the coast, is infanticide, in 8 

cases where the child is bom with any physical defect. As 

consequence, natural deformity of person is unknown. Chastit 

(IS I have several times bad oecasvoii Vo vcv\AT«\'dXfe^\^T«i\. Ka^jiasMsM 

a virtae ; and the number oi a ia«EL^ V\N<$a "\^ ^^^-^ \'5^Rsrni\BR^ 

cwcuwstancesy polygamy bem^ umN^t«a)^- ^V^iNR^^.Sfcfc^ 
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, qnitos have a large predominance of negro blood ; and their habits 
f and superstitions are African rather than American. They are 
lai'gely afiected with syphilitic affections, resulting from their mi- 
^ restrained licentious intercourse with the pirates in remote, and 
^ with traders (in character but one degree removed from the 
pirates) in later times. These affections, under the form of the 
hulpis, red, white, and scabbed, have come to be a radical taint, 
running through the entire population, and so impairing ^be general 
constitution as to render it fatally susceptible to all epidemic dis- 
eases. This is one of the powerful causes which is contributing 
to the rapid decrease, and which will soon result in the total 
extinction of the Sambos. 

Their arts are limited to the very narrow range of their wants, 
and are exceedingly rude. The greatest skill is displayed in their 
dories, canoes, and pitpans, whicli are brought down by the 
Indians of the interior, rudely blocked out, so as to give the pur- 
chaser an opportunity of exercising his taste in the finish. Essen- 
tially fishers, they are at home in the water, and manage their 
boats with great dexterity. Their language has some slight 
affinity with the Carib, but has degenerated into a sort of jargon, 
in which Indian, English, Spanish, and Jamaica-African are 
strangely jumbled. They count by twenties, t. e., collective fin- 
gers and toes, and make fearful work of it when they *' get up in 
the figures.'* Thus, to express thirty-seven, they say, ** Iwanaiska" 
himi'pura-mataw<dsip'pur(i'matl(d]iabe'pura'kumiy'' which literally 
means, one-twenty-andten-and-six-and-one, i. e., 20 -f 1 + 10 
+ 6 -f- 1. They reckon their days by sleeps, their months by 
moons, and their years by the complement of thirteen moons. 

Altogether the Mosquitos have little in their character to com- 
mend. Their besetting vice is drunkenness, which has obliterated 
all their better traits. Without religion, with no idea of govern- 
ment, they are capricious, indolent, improvident, treacherous, and 
given to thieving. All attempts to advance their condition have 
been melancholy failures, and it is probable they would have dis- 
appeared from the earth without remark, had it not suited the 
purposes of the English goverament to put* them forward as a 
ma^ to that encroaching policy which is its always disclaimed, 
bat inseparable and notorious characteristic. 
i There is a suburb of the village at the Cape, near the river, 
f. which is called Pullen-town. Here I was witness of a curious 
ceremony, a Seekroe, or Festival of the Dead, T\»s ^<^<&>Cv^^ <^(ifs»» 
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on the firdt aDniversary of the death of any important member d 
a family, and is only participated in by the relatives and frieodB 
of the deceased. The prime element, as in every feast, is the 
chicha^ of which all hands dnnk profusely. Both males and females 
were dressed in a species of cloak, of t^ bark, fantastically painted 
with black and white, while their faces were correspondinglj 
streaked with red and yellow (anotto). The music was made bj 
two big droning pipes, played to a low, monotonous vocal accom* 
paniment. The dance consisted in slowly stalking in a circle, foi 
a certain length of time, when the immediate relatives of the dead 
threw themselves flat on their faces on the ground, calling loudl} 
on the departed, and tearing up the earth with their hands. Then 
rising, they resumed their march, only to repeat their prostrationi 
and cries. I could obtain no satisfactory explanation of the ptao 
tice. *^ So did our ancestors," was the only reason assigned fo 
its continuance. 

We had been at the Cape about a week, when Mr. H. receive! 
information that the news of our affair at Qimmwatla had reache( 
Sandy Bay, and that the vindictive trader had despatched a fast 
sailing dory by sea to Bluefields, to obtain orders for our '^ arres 
and punishment." This news was brought in the night, by th 
same Indian whom I had protected from the trader's brntaU^ 
and who took this means of evincing his gratitude. I had alread; 
frankly explained to Mr. H. the circumstances of our fight, wlud 
he conceded, fully justified all we had done. Still, as the trade 
might make it a pretext for much annoyance, he approved tfa 
plan which I had already formed, for other reasons, to explore th 
Wanks River, and accompany my Poyer boy to the fastnesses ( 
his tribe, in the un tracked wilderness lying between that river an 
the Bay of Honduras. By taking this course, I would be abl 
again to reach the sea beyond the Sambo jurisdiction, in the dii 
trict occupied by the Caribs, not far from the old Spanish port < 
Truxillo. Furthermore, the tame scenery of the lagoons ha 
become unattractive, and I longed for mountains and the noise ( 
rushing waters. The famous Sukia woman also lived on one ( 
the lower branches of the river, and in accordance with this pla 
we could visit her without going greatly out of our way. 

In fulfilment of his promise, Mr. H. prepared to accompany i 

as far as the retreat of the mysterious seeress, and two days afbei 

ward, foJlowing the lead o£ V\\a ^VV.^axv^-^N^ ^-a^oaj^oftu* ^\W\as£us 

connects with the rivev "by ^ ctes^ «X. *\\& xksse&isscKv ^^i^s^oi 
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which is deep enough to admit the passage of canons. Emeigioig 
from this, we came into the great Wanks RiverysM broad and 
noble stream, with a very slight current at its lov^^i^es, but 
poorlDg forth a heavy flood of waters during the rainy seaStuj. It 
has ample capacity for navigation for nearly a hundred miles of its 
length, but a bad and variable bar at its mouth presents an insure 
mountable barrier to the entrance of vessels. Very httle is known 
of this river, except that it rises within thirty or forty miles of the 
Pacific, and that, for the upper half of its course, it flows among 
high mountains, and is obstructed by falls and shallows. 

We made rapid progress during the day, the river more resem- 
bling an estuary than a running stream. The banks, for a hundred 
yards or more back from the water, were thickly lined with bush; 
but beyond this belt of jungle there was an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of sandy savannahs. There were no signs of inhabitants, 
except a few huts, at long intervals, at places where the soil hap- 
pened to be rich enough to admit of cultivation. We nevertheless 
met a few Indians coming down with canoes, to be sold at the 
Cape, who regarded us curiously, and in silence. 

Near evening we encamped at a. point where a ridge of the 
savannah) peneti'atiug the bush, came down boldly to the river, 
forming an eddy, or cove, which seemed specially intended for a 
halting-place. Mr. H. had named the blufi" " Iguana Point," from 
the great number of iguanas found there. They abound on the 
higher parts of the entire coast, but I had seen none so large as 
I, those found at this place. It is difficult to imagine uglier reptiles 
t — great, overgrown, corrugated lizards as they are, with their 
bloated throats and snaky eyes I They seemed to think us inso- 
lent inti-uders, and waddled off with apparent sullen reluctance, 
when we approached. But the law of compensations holds good 
in respect to the iguanas, as in regard to everything else. If 
they are the ugliest reptiles in the world, they are, at the same 
time, among the best to eat. So our men slaughtered three or 
four of tlie largest, selecting those which appeared to be fullest of 
eggs. Up to this time I had not been able to overcome my re- 
> pugnance sufficiently to taste them ; but now, encouraged by H,, 
I made the attempt. The first few mouth fuls went much against 
ft the grain ; but I found the flesh really so delicate, that before the 
J- meal was finished, I succeeded in forgetting my prejudices. The 
r -^ eggs are especially delicious, surpassing even those of the to'*'** 
s. It. may be said, to the credit of the ugjy \gaaaak^\k^\»\xw^«iB^ 
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his own food, he is as delicate as the humming-bird, or the squirrd 
living chiefly upon flowers and blossoms of trees. He is fo 
quently to be seen on the branches of large trees, overhanging th 
water, whence he looks down with curious gravity upon th 
passing voyager. His principal enemies are serpents, who, honv 
ever, frequently get worsted in their attacks, for the iguana h 
sharp teeth, and powerful jaws. Of the smaller varieties, tfaer 
are some of the liveliest green. Hundreds of these may be see 
on the snags and fallen trunks that line the ^ores of the riven 
They will watch the canoe as it approaches, then suddenly dai 
" off to the shore, literally walking the water, so rapidly that the; 
almost appear like a green arrow skipping past. They are callec 
in the language of the natives, by the generic name, hakamvk. 

In strolling a little distance from our camp, before supper, 
saw a waddling animal, which I at first took for an iguana, i 
moment after, I perceived my mistake. It appeared to be doio 
its best to run away, but so clumsily that, instead of shooting i 
I hurried forward, and headed off its course. In attempting \ 
pass me, it came so near that I stopped it with my foot. In a 
instant it literally rolled itself up in a ball, looking for all tli 
world like a large sea-shell, or rather like one of those curioo: 
cheese-like, coralline productions, known among sailors as sei 
eggs. I then saw it was an armadillo, that little mailed adva 
turer of the forest, who, like the opossum, shams death wlw 
"coi-nered," or driven in *'a tight place.'* I rolled him ove 
and grasping him by his stumpy tail, carried him into camp. B 
proved to be of the variety known as the " three-banded armi 
dillo,*' cream-coloui-ed, and cov ered with hexagonal scales. I aftei 
ward saw several other larger varieties, with eight and nine bandi 
The flesh of the armadillo is white, juicy, and tender, and i 
asteemcd one of the greatest of luxuries. 



CHAPTER Xni. 



At noon, on the second day of our departure from Cape Gradas 

we came to a coilsiderable stream, named Bocay, which enter 

the River Wanks from the soutiv-w^at. It was on the banks o 

this river, some ten or ftfteexv tcvW^s ^Joon^ \\s» Tw^oJ^^'^saJs^'^ 

^med JSukia woman resided. NS[^ to^Xft^L csvxx V»^ ^ss^ 
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stream, the water of which was clear, and flowed with a rapid 
current. We were not long in passing through the belt of 
savannah which flanks the Cape River, on both sides, for fifty 
miles above its mouth. Beyond this came dense primitive forests 
of gigantic trees, among which the mahogany was conspicuous. 
The banks, too, became high and firm, occasionally presenting 
rocky promontories, around which the water swept in dark 
eddies. Altogether, it was evident that we had entered the 
mountain region of ^he continent, and were at the foot of one of 
the great dependent ranges of the primitive chain of the 
Cordilleras. 

In places, the river was compressed among high hills, with 
scarped, rocky faces, where the current was rapid and powerful, 
and only overcome by vigorous efforts at the paddles. These 
were succeeded by beautiful intervals of level ground, inviting 
localities for the establishments of man. We passed two or 
three sweet and sheltered nooks, in which were small clearings, 
and the picturesque huts of the Indians. Excepting an occasional 
palm-tree, or isolated cluster of plantains, clinging to the shore 
where their germs had been lodged by the water, there was 
nothing tropical in the aspect of nature, unless, perhaps, the 
greater size of the forest-trees, and the variety of parasitic plants 
which they supported. 

Our progress against the current was comparatively slow and 
laborious, and it was late in the evening when the glittering of 
fires on the bank, and the barking of dogs, announced to us the 
proximity of the Indian village of Bocay, to which we were 
bound. We reached it in due time, aad were received quite 
ceremoniously by the old men of the place, who seemed to be 
perfectly aware of our coming. This struck me at the time as 
due to the foresight of Mr. H., but I afterwards learned that he 
had given the Indians no intimation of our proposed visit. 

A vacant hut was assigned to us, and we commenced to 
arrange our hammocks and prepare our supper. Our meal was 
Scarcely finished, when there was a sudden movement among the 
Indians, who clustered like bees around our door, and a passage 
For some one approaching was rapidly opened. A moment afber- 
(vards, an old woman came forward, and, stopping in the low 
ioorway, regarded" us in silence. In bearing aad dxe>i& %\Nft. 
differed much from the rest of the X)eop\e. AiovKcA V<£t ^ov^^^aSs. 
he wore a broad hand of CQtton, in w\i\c\v vjet^\st«Aj?^^^^»J^ 
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brilliant feathers of birds. This band confined her hair, which i 
hung down her back, like a veil, nearly to the ground. From 
her waist depended a kilt of tiger-skinsj and she wore sandals of 
the same on her feet Around each wrist and ankle she had 
brood feather bands, like that which encircled her forehead. 

Her eyes soon rested upon Antonio, who^ on the instant of her 
approach, had discontinued his work and advanced to the door. 
They exchanged a glance as if of recognition, and spoke a few 
hurried and, to us, unintelligible words, when the old woman 
turned suddenly, and walked away. I looked inquiringly at the 
youthful Indian, whose eyes glowed again with that mysterious 
intelligence which I had so oflen remarked. 

He came hastily to my sidej and whispered in Spanish, ** The 
Mother of the Tigers is waiting 1" Then, with nervous steps, he 
moved toward the door. I beckoned to H., and followed. The j 
Indisms opened to the right and lef^, and we passed out, scarcelj • 
able to keep pace with t£e rapid steps of the Indian boy. On he ; 
went, as if familiar with the place, past the open huts, and into \ 
the dark forest. I now saw that he followed a light, not like 
^t of a fiame, but of a burning coal, which looked close at one 
moment and distant the next. The path, though narrow, was 
smooth, and ascended rapidly. For half an hour we kept on at 
the same quick pace, when the trees began to separate, and I 
could see that we were emerging fix)m the dark forest into a 
comparatively open space, in which the graceful plumes of the , 
palm-trees appeared, traced lightly against the starry sky. Here ' 
the guiding fire seemed to halt, and, coming up, we found the 
same old woman who had visited us in the village, and who now 
carried a burning brand as a direction to our steps. She made « 
sign of silence, and moved on slowly, and with apparent cautioiL | ^ 
A few minutes' walk brought us to what, in the dim light, j^ 
appeared to be a building of stone, and soon after to another and ^ 
larger one. I saw that they were partly ruined, for the stars in ^ 
the horizon were visible through the open doorways. Our guicle 
passed these without stopping, and led us to the threshold of a 
small cane-built hut, which stood beyond the rum. The door , 
was open, and the light from within shone out on the smoothlj- 
beaten ground in fi'ont, in a broad, imwavering column. We 
entered; but for the moment 1 ^aa 2Xtfto?.\. \>^ds5d by a blaze of 
J^ght jjnoceeding from torcbes oi '^p.vxv^-^^ocA, ^^JssasiXR^ \b. ^o^n 
comer. I was startled also by aa ^^^t^ ^a^\ «3a^ ^^ ts^^Si®^ 
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apparition of some wild animal at our feet. I shrank back with 
a feeling of alarm, which was not diminished when, upon reco- 
vering my powers of vision, I saw directly in front of us, as if 
guardian of the dwelling, a large tiger, its fierce eyes fixed upon 
us, and slowly sweeping the ground with its long tail, as if pre- 
paring to spring at our throats* 

It, however, stopped the way only for a moment. A single 
word and gesture from the old woman drove it into a comer of 
the hut, where it crouched down in quiet. I glanced around, 
but excepting a single rude Indian drum, placed in the centre of 
the smooth, earthen fioor, and a few blocks of stone planted 
along the walls for seats, there were no other articles, either of 
Use or omamentj in the hiit But at one extremity of the low 
apartment, seated upon an outspread tiger-skin, was a woman, 
whose figure and manner at once marked her out as the extra- 
ordinary SuMa whom we had come so far to visit. She was 
young, certainly not over twenty, tall, and perfectly formed, and 
wore a tiger-skin in the same manner as the old woman who had 
acted as her messenger, but the bands around her forehead, and 
ai'mlets and anklets, were of gold. 

She rose when we entereil, and, with a faint stiiile of recogni- 
tion to H., spoke a few words of welcome. I had expected to 
see a bold pretender to supernatural powers, whose first efforts 
would be directed to work upon the imaginations of her visitors, 
and was surprised to find that the " Mother of the Tigers " was 
after all only a shy and timid Indian girl. Her looks, at first, were 
troubled, and she glanced into our eyes inquiringly ; but suddenly 
turning her gaze toward the open door, she uttel^ an exclamation 
of mingled surprise and joy, and in an insrtant after she stood by 
the side of Antonio. They gazed at each other in silence, then 
exchanged a rapid signal, and a single word, when she turned 
away, and Antonio retired into a corner, Where he remained fixed 
as a statue, regardkig every movement with the closest attention. 
No sooner had the Sukia resumed her seat, than she clasped 
her forehead in her open palmsj and gazed intently upon the 
"^ ground before her. Never have I seen the fece of a human 
' being which wore a more earnest expression. For five minutes, 
perhaps, the silence was unbroken, when a sudden sound, as of 
' the snapping of the string of a violin, directed our attention to 
■^ the rude drum that stood in the centre of the hut. This sound 
was followed bra series of crackling no\aea,^i^'fe ^^ ^\^<^%xs^<ii? 
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electric sparks. They seemed to occur irregularly at first, but, 
as I listened, I discovered that they had a hannonious relation- 
ship, as if in accompaniment to some simple melody. The 
vibrations of the drum were distinctly visible, and they seemed 
to give it a circular motion over the ground, from left to right. 
The sounds stopped as suddenly as they had commenced, and the 
Sukia, lifting her head, said solemnly, "The spirits of your 
fathers have come to the mountain! I know them not; you 
must speak to them." 

I hesitate to recount what I that night witnessed in the rude 
hut of the SvMa, lest my testimony should" expose both my 
narrative and myself to ridicule, and unjust imputations. Were 
it my purpose to elaborate an impressive story, it would be easy 
to call in the aid of an imposing machineiy, and invest the com- 
munications which were that night made to us with a portentous 
significance. But this would be as foreign to truth as repugnant 
to my own feelings; for whatever tone of lightness may run 
through this account of my adventures in the wilderness, those 
who know me will bear witness to my respect for those things 
which are in their nature sacred, or connected with the more 
mysterious elements of our existence. I can only say, that except 
the somewhat melo-dramatic manner in which we had been con- 
ducted up the mountain by the messenger of the Sukia, and the 
incident of the tamed tiger, nothing occurred during our visit 
which appeared to have been designed for effect, or which was 
visibly out of the ordinary couree of things. It is true, I was 
somewhat puzzled, I will not say impressed, with the perfect 
understanding, or relationship, which seemed to exist between 
the Sukia and Antonio. This relationship, however, was folly 
explained in the sequel. Among the niling and the priestly 
classes of the semi-civihzed nations of America, there has always 
existed a mysterious bond, or secret organization, which all the 
disasters to which they have been subjected, have not destroyed. 
It is to its present existence that we may attribute those sunul- 
taneous movements of the aborigines of Mexico, Central America, 
and Peru, which have, more than once, threatened the complete 
subversion of the Spanish power. 

It was past midnight when, with a new and deeper insight' 
Into the mysteries of our fxeseti^, wcv^ ^>kxx^ ^Txi^w:e^ and a 
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fuller and loftier appreciation of the gi-eat realities vrhjca are to 
follow upon the advent of every soul into the uiy verse, and of 
which earth is scarcely the initiation, that H. and myself left the 
sanctuary of the Sukia. The moon had risen, and now silvered 
every object with its steady light, revealing to us that we stood 
upon a narrow terrace of the mountain, facing the east, and com- 
manding a vast panorama of forest and savannah, bounded only 
by the distant sea. Immediately in front of the hut from which 
we had emerged, stood one of the mined structures to which I 
have already alluded. By the clear light of the moon I could 
perceive that it was built of large stones, laid with the greatest 
regularity, and sculptured all over with strange figures, having a 
close resemblance, if not an absolute identity, with those which 
have become familiarized to us by the pencil of Catherwood, It 
appeared originally to have been of two stories, but the upper 
walls had fallen, and the ground was encumbered with the 
rubbish, over which vines were trailing, as if to veil the crumbling 
mins from the gaze of men. As we moved away, and at a con- 
siderable distance from the ruins, we observed a large erect stone, 
rudely sculptured in the outline of a human figure. Its face was 
turned to the east, as if to catch the first rays of the morning, 
and the light of the moon fell full upon it. To my surprise, its 
features were the exact counterparts of those which a{)peared on 
Antonio's talisman. There was no mistaking the rigid yet not 
ungentle expression of the " Lord who never lies." 

Silently we followed the guide, who had conducted us up the 
mountain, into the narrow path which led to the village. She 
mdicated to us the direction we were to pursue with her hand, 
and left us without a word. I was so absorbed in my own 
reflections that it was not until we had reached our temporary 
quarters that I missed Antonio. He had remained behind. But 
when I awoke next morning he had returned, and was busily 
preparing for our departure. " It is well with our brothers of 
the mountains !" was his prompt response to my look of inquiry. 
From that day forward his absorbing idea seemed to be to return 
as speedily as possible to his people. It was long afterward that 
I discovered the deep significance of the visit of the youthful 
chieftain of the Itzaes to the Indian seeress of the River Bocay. 
Since then the Spaniard, though fenced round with bayonets, has 
often shuddered when he has heard the cry of the tiger in the 
stillness of the night, betraying the appioaaYi ol "^^^ 'ws^spx?^ 
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men, whose relentless arms, nerved by the recollections of three s 
centuries of oppression, now threaten the utter extermination of 
the race of the conquerors I I 

Our passage down the Bocay was rapid compared with the I 
ascent, and at noon we had reached the great river. My course I 
now lay in one direction, and that of Mr. H. in another, but we I 
were loth to separate, and he finally agreed to accompany us to : 
our first stopping-place, and, passing the night with us there, 
return next day to the Cape. It was scarcely four o'clock when ' 
we reached the designated point, chiefiy remarkable as marking 
the termination of the savannahs. Beyond here the banks of the ' 
river became elevated, rising in hills and high mountains, densely 
covered with a gigantic primeval forest. Our Indian compaBions 
speedily supplied us with an abundance of fish, with which ike 
river seemed to swarm. And as for vegetables — ^wherever the i 
banks of the river are low there is a profiision of bananas and 
plantains, growing from bulbs, which have been brought down 
from the interior, and deposited by the river in its overflows. 

Mr. H. had once ascended the river to its source, in the ele- ; 
vatcd mining district of New Segovia, the extreme north-western ■ 
department of Nicaragua. The ascent had occupied him twenty ) 
days.. In many places, he said, the channel is completely inter- 
rupted by falls and impassable rapids, around which it wis 
necessary to drag the canoes. In other places the river is com- 
pressed between vertical walls of rock, and the water runs with 
such force that it required many attempts and the most vigonms 
exertions to get the boats through. 

He represented that New Segovia has a considerable popula- 
tion of civilized Indians, whose principal occupation is the 
washing of gold, which is found in all of the upper waters. 
Their mode of life he described as affording a curious illustration 
of the influence of the Catholic priests, who are scattered here 
and there, and who exercise almost unbounded influence over the 
simple natives. The nature of their relationship, as well as their 
own manners, were so well illustrated by an incident which 
befell him during his visit there, that I shall attempt to relate it, 
as nearly as possible in his own words. The reader must bear 
in mind that the recital was made in a fi^gmentary Boanner, in 
the intervals of vigorous pu^n^ ^\» bl Vv\x^<i ^^%«.T^ and that I have 
taken the Jiberty of commeivcmCT vjA, >;\\^\i^^Tv\i\w%^ ^^^^ ^ksc^^*^, 
and Dot at the end. 
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31 ^^f alt nf Wmh %im. 

'* On our nineteenth evening from the Cape," said H., ** after a 
fatiguing day of alternate pohng and paddling, we reached Pan- 
tasma, the extreme frontier Segovian settlement on the river. 
As we drew up to the bank, thankful for the prospect of 
shelter and rest which the village held out, we were surprised to 
hear the music of drums and pipes, and, for a moment, were 
under the pleasing impression that the people had, in some way, 
got information of our approach, and bad taken this mode of 
giving us a welcome. However, we soon saw that the musicians 
were in attendance on a white man, whose garb had a strange 
mixture of civihzed and savage fashions. He regarded us 
curiously for a few moments, and then giving the nearest 
musicians eaeh a vigorous kick, he ran down to the water, and 
bestowed upon all of us an equally hearty embrace j Pro- 
pounding a dozen inquiries in a breath, he announced himself an 
Englishman *in a d — 1 of a fix,' whose immediate and over- 
shadowing ambition was, that all hands should go straight to his 
hut and have something to drink I Our first impression was 
decidedly that the man was mad ; but we were undeceived when 
we got to his house, which we found profusely supplied with 
food, and where we were not long in making ourselves thoroughly 
at home. Perhaps what we drank had something to do with it, 
but certainly we nearly died with laughter in listening to our 
host's recital of his adventures in Central America, and especially 
of the way in which he had got to Pantasma, and came to have 
an escort of musicians. 

** His name, he said, was Harry F r. He was the son of 

a London merchant, who was well to do in the world. As usual 
with sons of such papas, he had gone to school when younger, 
and entered his father's establishment when old enough, where, 
as the probable successor of the principal, he was, in his own 
estimation at least, an important personage, and altogether above 
work. He nevertheless afiected a great liking for the packing 
department, for the reason that it connected with a vault, in 
which he had established a smoking-room, where he spent the 
day in devising plans of amusement for the night, in company 
with chosen spirits and choice Havanas. 

" When he had reached his majority, hia father thought it 
prudent to detach him frt)m hia asaociatoi^) \s^ ^l^:^Ss^\iii;^ > 
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little experience in the severities of the world. Having several ip 
friends in Belize, he fitted him out with an adventure, costing Ic 
some twenty-five hundred dollars, and consisting of nearly every Ji 
useless article that could be found, which, by its glitter and gaud, J' 
it was supposed, would attract the easily-dazzled eyes of the 
people of the tropics. He duly arrived at Belize, full of bright 
anticipations. One of his cherished schemes was to sell his 
jewelry in the towns of the interior, at four hundred per cent, 
profit, and after paying expenses and losses, to return at once to 
London, with five thousand dollars clear profit ! So he went to • 
Guatemala, and spread out his tempting wares. But he met • 
with poor success, and at the end of two years, having gone on 
from bad to worse, he at last found himself in the Indian town 
where we discovered him — a Catholic Mission, under a Reverend ; 
Padre, who had been educated at Leon, and had passed most of i 
his simple life, being now over threescore and ten, among the | 
simple Indians, whom he governed. When Harry first arrived, 
he proceeded to the nearest hut, where the usual hospitality of 
room to hang his hammock was accorded him, while his valise 
was installed in a corner — said valise containing the remnants of 
the venture from London, now dwindled down to a very small 
compass indeed. Of his success in trading Harry spoke veiy 
frankly : * The hardest lot of worthless articles I ever saw ; some 
that I could not even give away ; and those which I sold I had 
to trust to people so poor that they never paid me ! So I let one 
man pick out all he had a mind to, for one thousand dollars in 
cash ; and that paid my expenses in Guatemala, until I got tired 
of the place, and started off down here.' 

" After swinging his hammock in his new quarters, Harry 
made the tour of the village, and called on the padre, who was 
delighted to see him, as padres always are, took him to his church, 
which was as large as a city parlour, and then gave him a good 
dinner of fish and turtle. Harry had not had so sumptuous a 
meal for many a day ; and when the good father brought forth a 
joint of bamboo, which held nearly a gallon, and drew from it a 
supply of tolerable rum, he felt that he had fallen into the hands 
of a good Samai'itan. So long as this hospitality lasted, he sought 
ho change. In the fiilness of his gratitude, he made visits to all 
the huts in the village, and o\eY\N\vdTj\<5^ \!ftfe vraaafe^ with pre- 
sents of articles which lt\el:iad Tio\.\i^evi ^iJ^^^Vo ^^ ^^^ \si.^^^\*^ 
plates. In return, they gave \um ^xt ol ^ tmstoa-w^^ '?s^KSBS|,^ ^ 
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3part of a turtle, and thus kept him in provisions. But times 
changed after a few days ; his friend the padre ceased to bring 
forth the bamboo joint, and at the same time commenced to 
exhort him to repentance, and to the acceptance of the true 
church. His host, too, decHned to catch any more fish than were 
consumed by his interesting wife and three naked children. 

" Harry smoked long and intensely over the subject. He 
might make a * raise ' on a pair of pantaloons, but then, * when 
that was gone ?' It was the first time in his Ufe that he had been 
obliged seriously to reflect how he should be able to get his next 
meal. He tried oranges, bananas, and pine apples, but still he 
was hungry. As to fishing, he had never caught a fish in his liflb 
and a turtle would be perfiectly safe under his feet. His case b^ 
came desperate. Such cases require desperate remedies, and 
Harry went to the padre, to consult with him as to the best 
mode of reaching Leon, distant some two hundred miles, beyond 
the mountains. 

" It was a lucky moment for a visit to the reverend father, 
since, in return for some hides, sarsaparilla, and balsam, sent by 
him to his correspondent, the padre at Choluteca, a large town on 
the Pacific, he had received, among other luxuries, a reinforce- 
ment of bamboo joints. These had already added to his good 
iiumour, and given to his fat corporation and ruddy face an 
unusual glow. He gave Harry a warm greeting, and pointing to 
the broached joint, told him to help himsetf, which he did without 
reserve. Harry, in his best, though veiy bad Spanish, stated his 
case, and the holy father listened and replied. The next morning 
our hero awoke, and was rather surprised to find himself yet at 
the padre's house, where he had slept in a hammock. An empty 
bamboo joint was beside him, and he had a glimmering idea of a 
compact with the padre, through which he was to be extricated 
from his present uncomfortable position, and reach Leon in a most 
acceptable manner. But how this was to be done had escaped 
him ; he had only a faint recollection that the padre had insisted 
upon initiating him into some mystery or other, and that in the 
fulness of heart he had assented, to the great joy of the priest, 
who, on the spot, had given him a hearty embrace, and com- 
menced learning him how to make the sign of the cross. The 
worthy padre awoke with rather different sensations, for he felt 
exalted with the thought that he, a poor priest over a miserable 
Indian community for forty years, shoxiid ^tvaW^ \i^ ^^ Xj^ 
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the soul of a heretic from the arch-enemy. He was thankful that p 
his eloquence had enabled him to attach an immortal being to thi | 
true church — a white one at that, who was of more value than a I 
whole community of savages. It was a miracle, he was sati«fie4 I 
of his patron saint, Leocadia ! So without loss of time he pro- 
ceeded with the work of redemption. Harry proved an apt 
disciple ; and after making up a lot of cigars from the tobacco- 
pouch of the padre, the latter proceeded to explain to him what , 
he required in the premises. Harry's mouth opened, and his 
cigar fell unheeded to the ground, when the padre announced his 
intention to administer to him the right of baptism without delay. 

** By the time he had finished his explanation, Harry's mind 
was made up ; as there were no lookers on whom he cared for, 
he would let the padre have his way, or, as he aflterwards ex- 
pressed it, * put him through.' 

" For several days the padre and himself worked hard. He 
went carefully over the various responses and prayers, as they were 
dictated to him, made the sign of, the cross in due form and 
proper place, and, by the assistance of the bamboo joint, was, on 
the second day pronounced in a hopeful state, and told that the 
afternoon following should witness the final act of his salvation. 
The sun was declining, when Harry, habited in his best, proceeded 
to the padre*s house. He was rather surprised at meeting so 
many people, for he had not been consulted in any of the arrange- 
ments, and was not aware that every native in the vicinity had 
been notified of the ceremony in which he was to take so im- j 
portant a part. All had come, men, women, and children, dressed | 
in very scanty, but very clean white cotton garments. They 
opened a passage for him to enter the padre's house, whom he 
found arrayed in his priestly vestments. He was informed that 
all were about proceeding to his house to escort him to the 
church, but that, being on the spot, the procession would form at - 
once. Harry submitted without question to the padre's directions, ' 
had a quiet interview with the bamboo joint, and was ready. 
The procession was headed by four alcaldes, of different villages, 
each with his official baton, a tall, gold-headed staff. Next came ;' 
the music, consisting of three performers on rude clarionets, made 
of long joints of cane, and three performers on drums, each made 
of a large calabash with a monkeY-^J^vxi^xwNxvQ^^x \t, Next came \ 
Harry and the worthy pay^ire, aci4 \)tveii ^^ ^^^<i ^^ "^^ ^^S^m^^ 
and the ^invited guests,' b\x d^p,ax\^«.^>vx^^^^^«^^. ^^^k^ 
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tir hero took his place in Ae procession, the padre threw over 
is shoulders a poncho, six feet long, gaudily decorated with the 
ails of macaws, bright feathers from strange birds, and strings of 
mall river-shells, which rattled at every step; and thus they 
tarted. First tJiey went to Harry's own hut, and, as they 
oabled that, and took their route toward the church, he could see 
be last of the procession leaving the vicinity of the padre's house. 
i^fher the manner of their processions on high religious festivals, 
bey came singing and dancing, and altogether appearing very 
appy. Harry was glad in his heart that no white man was 
x>king on, and had to laugh inwardly at the fiiss that was made 
ver him. In due time they arrived at the church, and the usual 
eremonies of baptism were gone throc^h with, succeeded by a 
ance, on the grass, to say nothing of a liberal dispensation from 
be padre's bamboo joints. The padfe dismissed the assembly 
ery early, and retired, never having had so glorious or so fatiguing 
day within his memory, and he was the oldest inhabitant I 

" Harry wended his way to his hammock, made a cigar, 
bought over the events of the day, and wondered whether the 
hurch was now bound to find him fish and the et ceteras ; but, 
)efore any conclusion could be come at in his mind, he fell asleep. 
Awaking in the morning, he was accosted at his door by several 
leighbours, who asked him to accept the presents they had 
)rought, which he did of course, without knowing that it is always 
he custom to pend something to every villager whenever he hap- 
)en8 to have a christening, a marriage, or a death in his family. 
This being a very great occasion, everybody had been liberal and 
jenerous withal, and in a short space he found himself supphed 
vith provisions for a long time, more fish than he could eat in 
nonths, turtles, chickens, pigs, eggs, piles of fruit of all kinds, 
^ams, wild animals, in fact everySiing that was edible. Sending 
. large part of his presents as an offering to the church, Harry 
eturned to his hammock and cigar, while his hostess commenced 
looking with an agi'eeable alacrity. 

" Late in the afternoon he started for the padre's house, but 
lad hardly emerged from his hut when he was somewhat sur- 
)rised to find himself joined by the musicians of the village, the 
Jarionet taking precedence, and the drum filing in, both playing 
he usual no-tune to the best of their abihty. And thus it 
lappened for weeks afterwards, for thus did the padre seek to 
lo honour to the new disciple of the featVv, -m 
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"It was on one of these formal promenades," continued HJf'^^ 
** that we made our appearance at Pantasma, to Harry's exceed-p^ 
ing astonishment, and gi'eat joy. We ridiculed him for hiiP^ 
emphatic dismissal of his musical friends, but he was too mudy 
delighted to be captious, and sent straightway for the padre, whol*^ 
brought with him a bamboo-joint, wherewith we made merry, 
even to the going down of the sun. We all went to sleep whfle 
the worthy priest was reading to us the certificate of Harrys 
baptism, which he had carefully engrossed on five closely-written 
pages." ! 

And what, I inquired, became of the convert ? *?] 

" Oh ! he returned with us ; and that old port which you ;ae 
tasted at the Cape is one of the many evidences which I have ti 
received of his grateful recollection, since he has returned to 'M 
London to the inheritance of his fathers.** <- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



For three days after our parting with H., we kept on our course *i 
up the Great Cape river. The current increased as we advanced, * » 
and large rocks of quartz and gi-anite began to appear in the t 
channel. The valley of the river also contracted to such a degree ; 
as to deserve no better-name than that of a gorge. Sometimes i 
we found ourselves, for miles together, shut in between hign | 
mountains, whose rugged and verdureless tops rose to mid- I 
heaven, interposing impassable barriers to the vapour-charged 
clouds which the north-east trade-winds pile up against their 
eastern decHvities, where they are precipitated in almost unceas- 
ing rains. Night and storm overtook us in one of tliese gigantic ^ 
mountain clefts. The thunder rolled along the granite peaks, * 
and the lightning burned adown their riven sides, and were ' 
flashed back by the dark waters of the angry river. The dweller . 
in northern latitudes can poorly comprehend any description I 
which may be given of a tropical storm. To say that thej 
thunder is incessant, does not adequately convey to the mind | 
the ten-or of these prolonged peals which seem to originate in the : 
horizon^ roll upward to the. zemth, \o\idfeT «wi lavxd<3x, until, silent I 
jfbra moment, they burst ■a^n >btv^ ^«x\5dl 'YDL\}ttxv^\\s%Wss& '®^ 
« concenti-ated crash, whiclv msk^s \)aa ^erj TCiQvscNsi\\s& ^^^^n 
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blieir foundations. Not from one direction alone, but from eveiy 
quarter of the compass, the elements seem to gather to the fierce 
encounter, and the thunder booms, and the lightning blazes from 
CI hundred rifts in the inky sky. So intense and searing is the 
^ectric flame, that for hours after heavy storms I have had spas- 
modic attacks of blindness accompanied with intense pain of the 
eyeballs. I found that my Indian companions were equally 
affected, and that to avoid evil consequences they always bound 
their handkerchiefs, dipped in water, over their eyes, while the 
storm continued. The Indians I may here mention, have many 
prejudices on the subject of electricity, as well as in regard to the 
effect of the rays of the moon. They will not sleep with their 
faces exposed to its light, nor catch fish on the nights when it is 
above the horizon. My companions, at such times, always 
selected the densest shade for our encampment. They affirmed 
that the effect of exposure would be the distortion of the features, 
and the immediate mortification of such wounds and bruises as 
might be reached by the moonlight. I afterwards found that the 
mahogany-cutters on the north coast never felled their trees at 
certain periods of the moon, for the reason, as they asserted, that 
the timber was then not only more liable to check or split, but 
also more exposed to rot. They have the same notion with 
the Indians as to the effect of the moonlight on men and animals, 
and support it by the fact that animals, left to themselves, always 
seek shelter from the moon, when selecting their nightly resting- 
places. 

We had now ascended the river, five full days from the Gape, 
having, according to my computation, advanced one hundred and 
twenty miles. The Poyer was perfectly acquainted with the 
stream, which he had several times descended with the people 
of his village, in their semi-annual visits to the coast. In these 
visits, he told me, they took down liquid amber, a few deer-skins, 
a little anotto, and sarsaparilla, bringing back iron barbs for their 
arrows, knives, machetes, and a few articles of ornament. 

On the night of the fifth day, we encamped at the mouth of 
the Tirolas, a considerable stream, which enters the Wanks from 
the north, and up which we, next morning, took our course. 
Our advance was now slow and laborious, owing to the rapidity 
of the current, and the numerous rocks and fallen trees which 
obstructed the channel. The river wound among hills, which 
increased in altitude as we penetrated favtheY Itkiajxd^ >s!QL\ak \ 
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discovered that we were approaching the great mountain r 
which traverses the country from south-west to north-east, 
stituting the " divide," or water-shed, as I afterwards ft 
between the valley of the Cape River and the streams which 
northward into the Bay of Honduras. Hour by hour we ( 
nearer to this great barrier, which presented to us a steep 
apparently inaccessible front. I was rather appalled when 
5Poyer told me that the village of his people lay beyond 
I'ange, over which he would be obliged to climb in ord( 
reach it. However, there was now no alternative left bt 
go ahead, so I gave myself no further concert, although I t 
not 'help wondering how we were to clamber up the i 
steeps which appeared more and more abrupt as we approa 
them. 

It was on the second evening after leaving the great rivet, 
we reached the head of canoe navigation on the Tirolas, at a ] 
where two bright streams, tumbling over their ix)cky beds, ui 
in a placid pool of clear water, at the very feet of the mount 
It was a spot of surpassing beauty. The pool was, perha 
hundred yards broad, and, in places, twenty or thirty feet c 
yet so clear that every pebble at the bottom, and every fish Vi 
sported in its crystal depths, were distinctly visible to the 
Upon one side rose huge gray rocks df granite, draped over 
vines, and shadowed by large and wide-spreading trees, V9 
branches, crowded with the wax-like leaves and flowers of i 
merable air-plants, cast dark, broad shadows on the water. I 
the other side was a smooth, sartdy beach, completely shel' 
from the sun by large trees, beneath which was drawn 
number of canoes, carefully protected fi'om the weather by 
sheds of cahoon leaves. These canoes belonged to the I 
Indians, and are used by them ih theh* voyages to the Cape, 
little lower down the stream were clusters of palm-trees, 
large patches of bananas and plantains, which seemed to 
been careftilly nurtured by the Indians in their visits to this 
turesque " embarcadero." 

The slant rays of the evening sun fell upon one half oi 
pool, where the little ripples chased each other sparkling tc 
shore, while upon the other yjart, the rocks and forest cast 
cool, dark shadows. And as our canoe shot in upon its trai 
fent bosom, I could not help joining in my Poyer boy's sho\ 
J^y* Even " El More " EulteteOi \i\a \>x\^\. -wm^, «ad screi 
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sympathetic glee, A few vigorous strokes of the paddles, and 
ir canoe drove up half its length on the sandy shore, the sharp 
^bbles grating pleasantly beneath its keel. For the present, at 
ist, I had done with lagoons and rivers, and a new excitement 
w'aited me among the giddy steeps and untracked solitudes of 
B mountains. Farewell now to the cramj^ canoe, and the 
arnal succession of low and tangled banks ; and ho, for the fr^e 
rib and the expanding chest of the son of the forest ! 

With glad alacrity my companions and myself set to work to 
rm our encampment, on the clean dry sand. Then came An- 
nie, laden with the golden clusters of the plantain, while the 
»ear of the Poyer darted down in the clear waters of the pool 
ith unfailing skill. The rousing fire, the murmur of the moun- 
in-torrents, and the distant cry of the fierce black tiger, the 
ktisfied sense of having safely accomplished an arduous under- 
lying, high anticipations of new adventures, and the conscioua- 
^ss of being the first white man who had ever trusted himself in 
lese unknown fastnesses — all these, joined to the contagious joy 
r my faithfiil companions, combined to give the keenest edge 
xd zest to that night's enjoyment. In my darkest hours, its 
H»llection comes over my soul like a beam of sunlight through 
le rifts of a clouded sky — " a joy for ever," Blessed memory, 
'hich enables us to live over again the delights of the past| and 
lyes an eternal solace to the cheerfiil mmd ! 

That night I made a formal present of the canoe and its appur- 
jnances to my Poyer boy, and we selected such articles as were 
idispensable to us, leaving the rest to be sent for by the Indians 
hen we should reach the village. My purpose was to commence 
ir march at dawn on the following day. But in the moraing I 
'ose with one of my feet so swollen and painful that I could 
jither put on my boot nor walk, except with great diflSculty. 
he cause was, outwardly, very trifling. During the previous 
ly the water in the Tirolas had been so shallow that it frequently 
3came necessary to get out of the canoe and hghten it, in order 
I pass the various rapids. I had, therefore, taken off my boots, 
id. gone into the water with my naked feet. I remember step- 
Bg on a rolling stone, slipping off, and braising my ankle. The 
art was, however, so slight, that I did not give it a second 
lought. But, firom this trifling cause, my foot and ankle were 
3W swollen to nearly double theu- natural size, and the proseca- 
on of my journey^ for the time being, Yfaa tesx^^x'^ \sss^ 
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Under the tropics, serious consequences often follow from theseC i 
sliglit causes. I have known tetanus to result from a little wound, I i 
of the size of a pea, made by extracting the bag of a nigna or Jj 
chigoe, which had burrowed in the foot ! 1 1 

The skill of my companions was at once put in requisition. 
They made a poultice of ripe plantains, baked in the ashes, and 
mixed with cocoa-nut oil, which was applied hot to the affected 
parts. This done, our canoe was hauled up, and an extempore 
roof built over it, to protect me from the weather, in case it 
should happen to change for the worse. I passed a fretful night, 
the pain being very great, and the swelling extending higher and 
higher, until it had reached the knee. The applications had do 
perceptible effect. Under these circumstances, I determined to 
send my Poyer to his village for assistance. He represented it |0i 
as distant five days, but that it could be reach^, by forced [to 
marches, in four. He objected to leave me, but on the second 
day, my foot being no better, he obeyed my positive orders, and 
started, taking with him only a little dried meat, his spear, and 
his bow. 

Antonio now redoubled his attentions, and I certainly stood in 
need of them. The pain kept me from slumber, and I became 
irritable and feverish. But no mother could have been more U 
constant, more patient, or more wakeful to every want, than that I 
faithful Indian boy. He exhausted his simple remedies, and still 1 
the limb became worse, and the unwilling conviction seemed to i 
be forced on his mind that the case was beyond his reach, 'i 
When, in the intervals of the pain, he thought me slumbering, I ' i 
of);en saw him consult his talisman with undisguised anxiety, t 
He, however, always seemed to feel reassured by it, and to j 
become more cheerful. . 

On the third day a suppuration appeared at the ankle, and the j 
pain and swelling diminished ; and on the succeeding morning I \ 
probed the wound, and, to my surprise, removed a small splinter * j 
of stone, which had been the cause of all my affliction. From ^ 
that moment my improvement was rapid, and I was soQn able to 
move about without difficulty. 

I amused myself much with fishing in the pool, in which there 

were large numbers of an active kind of fish, varying from ten to 

sixteen inches in length, oi Tedd\s\v c»\av3ct «xANCixaR.\cws aijijetites. ^ 

Towards evening, when tYie ^Ves s.e\?(\e.^ ^^^nx^. \iRax "^^ ^QisSas*.^ 

they rose like the trout, and \sLe^^. ^<i \^^ Vs^yw;^ ^^^ '^Ssks 
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swift leaping after their prey. I improved my limited experience 
in fly-fishing at home to devise impromptu insects, and astonished 
Antonio with that, to him, novel device in the piscatory art. 
These fish, with an occasional wild turkey, the latter generally 
tough and insipid, constituted about our only food. Ducks, 
curlews, and snipe, so common in the vicinity of the lagoons, 
were here unknown ; and we listened in vain for the cry of the 
chachcdaca. There were, however, numerous birds of song, and 
of bright plumage, but not fit for food. I saw some owls ; and 
tK)w and then a large hawk would settle down sullenly on the 
trees which overhung the pool. Gray squirrels also occasionally 
rustled the branches above our heads, but the foliage was so 
dense that I was only successful in obtaining a single specimen. 
Once a squadron of monkeys came trooping iJbrough the tree-tops 
to rob the plantain-grove, but a charge of buckshot, which 
brought two of them to the ground, was effectual in deterring 
tiiem from a second visit. They were of a small variety, body 
black, face white, and '* whiskered like a pard." Antonio cooked 
one of them in the sand, but he looked so much like a singed 
baby which I once saw taken out of the ruins of a fire in Ann- 
street, that I could not bring myself to taste him. So my Indian 
had an undisputed monopoly of the monkey. 

But the most excitmg incident connected with our stay on the 

I banks of the Tirolas was one which I can never recall without 

\ going into a fit of laughter — although, at the time, I did not 

regaM it as remarkably amusing. Among the wild animals 

most common in Central America is the peccary, sometimes 

called " Mexican hog," but best known by the Spanish name of 

Savalim. There is another animal, something similar to the 

peccary, supposed to be the common hog run wild, called Jaxxsr 

: Uno by the Spaniards, and Waree by the Mosquitos. If not 

:^ indigenous, the latter certainly have multiplied to an enormous 

:?* extent, since they swarm all over the more thickly^wooded 

:- portions of the country. They closely resemble the wild boar of 

^ Europe, and, although less in size, seem to be equally ferocious. 

They go in droves, and are not at all particular as to their food, 

ff eating ravenously snakes and reptiles of all kinds. Tliey have 

■ also a rational relish for fruits, and especially for plantains and 

^ bananas, and would prove a real scourge to the plantations, were 

t'^ they always able to break down the stalks supporting the firait. 

Unable to do this, they nevertheless paj i^ei^Kt ^j\«JS^ \ft * 
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plantations, in the hope of finding a tree blown down, and d\ er 
feasting on the fallen clusters. 

With these intimations as to their character and habits, the 
reader will be better qualified to appreciate the Incident alluded 
to. It was a pleasant afternoon, and I had strolled off with my j 
gun, in the direction of the plantain patch, stopping occasionally 
to listen to the clear, flute-like notes of some unseen bird, or to 
watch a brilliant lizard as it flashed across the gray stones. Thus 
sauntering carelessly along, my attention was suddenly arrested 
by a peculiar noise, as if of some animal, or rather of many 
animals, engaged in eating. I stopped, and peered in eveiy < t 
direction to discover the cause, when finally my eyes rested upon 
what I at once took to be a pig of most tempting proportionSi 
He was moving slowly, with his nose to the ground, as if in 
search of food. Without withdrawing my gaze, I carefully 
raised my gun, and fired. It was loaded with buck-shot, and 
although the animal fell, he rose again immediately and b^an to 
make off. Of course I hurried after him, with the view of i 
finishing my work with my knife — but I had not taken ten | 
steps, when it appeared to me as if every stick, stone, and bush | 
had been converted into a pig I Hogs rose on all sides, with 
bristling backs and tusks of appalling length. I comprehended i 
my danger in an instant, and had barely time to leap into the 
forks of a low, scraggy tree, before they were at its foot. I shall 
never forget the malicious look of their little bead-like eyes as 
they raved aroimd my roosting-place and snapped ineffectually at 
my heels. Although I felt pretty secure, I discreetly clambered 
higher, and, fixing myself firmly in my seat, revenged myself by 
firing a charge. of bii*d-shot in the face of the savagest of my 
assailants. This insult only excited the brutes the more, and 
they ground their teeth and frothed around the tree in a perfect 
paroxysm of porcine rage. 

I next loaded both barrels of my gun with ball, and deliberately ' 
shot two othei^s through their heads, killing them on the spot, 
vainly imagining that thereby I should disperse the herd. Bnt 
never was man more mistaken. The survivors nosed around ( 
their degid companions for a moment, and then renewed their ' 
vicious contemplations of my position. Some squatted them* 
selves upon their hams, as nwxdi «is \.o «k^ \3oafc tW^ intended to 

. wait for me, and were nowise \tv a.\v\vrc^\ '^Woa^^Nij^Ti^^x; 

and fi/aughtered two more oi i\i^ \ax^e«X ^^l xaa^N. ^igvXfc^v^. ^^ 
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even then, there were no signs of retreat; on the contrary, it 
seemed to me as if reinforcements sprang out of the ground, and 
that ray besiegers grew every moment more numerous ! 

How long this might have lasted, I am unprepared to say, had 
not Antonio, alarmed at my rapid firing, hastened to my rescue. 
No sooner did my assailants catch sight of his swarthy figure 
than they made after him with a vehement rush. He avoided 
them by leaping upon a Irock, and then commenced a most extra- 
ordinary and murderous contest. Never did a battalion of 
veteran soldiers charge upon an enemy, with more steadiness 
than those wild pigs upon the Indian. He was armed with only 
a lance, but every blow brought down a porker. Half alarmed 
lest they should finally overmatch him, I cheered his exploits, 
and kept up a brisk fire by way of a diversion in his favour. I 
am ashamed to say how many of those pigs we killed ; it is, 
perhaps, enough to add, that it was long after dark before the 
beasts made up their minds to leave us uneaten. And it was 
with a decided sensation of relief that we heard them moving off, 
until their low grunt was lost in the distance. 

At one time, the odds were certainly against us, and it seemed 
not improbable that the artist and his adventures might both 
come to a pitiful and far from a poetical end. But fortune 
favoured, and my faithful gun now hangs over my table in boar- 
tusk brackets, triumphal trophies from that bloody field I In- 
^ stead of being eaten, we ate, wherein consists a difference ; but I 
was ever after wary of the waree ! 

True to his promise, on the evening of the tenth day, my 

Poyer boy bounded into our encampment, with a loud shout of 

joy. His friends were behind, and he said would reach us in the 

I following afternoon. There were five of them, sober, silent men, 

I who made their encampment apart from, us, and whom I vainly 

k endeavoured to engage in conversation. They displayed great 

4 aptness in packing our various articles in network sacks, which 
1 they carried on their backs, supported by bands passing around 
L their foreheads. They wore no clothes except the tournoUj 
g. unless sandals of tapir-hide, and a narrow-brimmed hat, braided 
^ of palm-bark, fall within that denomination. Besides his sack, 

5 each man carried a peculiar kind of machete, short and curved 
[I like a pruning-hook ; only ctae or two had bows. 

i} It was with real regret that I left our encampment beside the 
I bright pool, and abandoned my old and ivo>n i«SK^«t <»»s»,%i 
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the sides of which, like a true Yankee, I had carved my name, 
and the dates of my adventures. I turned to look back more 
than once, as we filed away, beneath the trees, in the trail leadicg 
to the mountains. The Indians led the way, while Antonio and 
myself brought up the rear. "El Moro," perched upon the 
tallest pack, shrieked and fluttered his wings, occasionally 
scrambling down to take a mischievous bite at the ear of his 
Indian carrier. Whenever he was successful in accomplishing 
this feat, he became superlatively happy and gleeful. In default 
of other amusement, he sometimes suspended himself from the 
netting by a single claw, like a dead bird, with drooping wings 
and dangling head, and then suddenly scrambled back again to 
his perch, with tinumphant screams. He was a rare rollicking 
bird, that same Moro ! 

For the first day our course followed a line nearly parallel with 
the base of the mountains, through a thick and tangled forest 
We crossed innumerable small and rapid streams of the clearest 
water, sparkling over beds of variously-coloured quartz pebbles— 
for we were now skirting one of the great ranges of primitive 
rocks, which form the nucleus of the continent. My long confine- 
ment in the canoe had contributed to disqualify me for active exe^ 
tions, and long before night I became much fagged, and would kk 
have gone into camp. But the Indians travelled so tranquilly 
under their loads, that I was loth to discover to them my lack of 
endurance, and so kept on without complaint. In the afternoon 
our path began to ascend, and we gradually emerged from the 
thick and tangled woods into a comparatively open forest, which, 
in turn, gave place to groves of scattered pines and oaks, among 
which we encamped for the night. 

From our elevated position I could overlook the wilderness 
which we had traversed during the day. It was at that season 
of the year when the erythrina puts on its scarlet robe of blossoms, 
and the ceiba clothes itself in flames, in splendid relief to the 
prevailing green. It seemed as if Nature held high holidlj 
among these primeval solitudes, and arrayed herself only to 
wanton in the sense of her own beauty, but while vegetatkni 
was thus lavishly luxuriant in the valley, behind us the mooD' 
tains rose, stern, steep, and bare. Vainly the dark pines, clinging 
to their sides, sought to veW \he\x ft:vD\.'^ ^cs^tv* WW^ver i 
little shelf of the rocks siippoi\.ed ^ sc^xAtj \i«A ^^'l ^«5\^'^sjsg«ft.'^ 
tnotmtain grasses, and tiie cexvaVtiN^^XwA. V^^ \\& «sQSEnsBS 
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£ower, took roofc, like kindly thoughts in the heart of the hard 
and worldly man. From the gnarled oaks, and even from the 
unfading pines, hung long festoons of gray moss, which swayed 
sadly in the wind. And when the night came on, and I lay 
down beside the fire, beneath their shade, they seemed to 
murmur in a low and mournful voice to iJie passing breeze, 
which, laden with the perfume of the valley, rose wi& downy 
wings to bear its tributary incense to the skies. 

Morning broke, but dark and gloomily, and although W9 

resumed our march, directing our course diagonally up the &ce 

of the mountain, we were obliged to stop before noon, and seek 

shelter under a mass of projecting rocks, from a cold, drizzly 

rain, which now began to fall steadily, with eveiy promise of 

merging in a protracted temporal. The clouds ran low, and 

drifted around and below us, in heavy, cheerless volumes, shutting 

from view every object except the pines and stunted oaks, in 

their gmy, monastic robes, now saturated and heavy from thd 

damp. Stowing our few valuables securely under the rocks, we 

lighted a fire, now acceptable not less for its heat than its cofi^ 

panionship. Its cheerful flame, and the sparkle of its embers, 

revived my drooping spirits, and helped to reconcile me to the 

imprisonment which the temporal would be sure to entail. I 

can readily understand how fire commended itself to the primitive 

man as an emblem of purity and power, and became the symbol 

of spirit and those invisible essences which pervade the universe. 

God robed himself in fiame on Sinai; in tongues of fiame the 

Spirit descended upon the disciples at Jerusalem; an eternal 

fire burned upon the altars of the virginal Vesta, and in the 

Persian Pyrothea; to fire was committed the sacrifice of pro* 

pitiation, and by its ordeal was innocence and purity made 

manifest. Among the American Indians it was held in especial 

reverence. The Dela wares and the Iroquois had festivals in its 

honour, and regarded it as the first parent of the Indian nations. 

The Cherokees paid their devotions to the ** great, beneficent, 

supreme, holy Spirit of Fire," whose home was in the heavens, 

but who dwelt also on earth, in the hearts of " the unpolluted 

people." And even the rude Indians who huddled with me 

beneath the protecting rocks in the heart of the wilderness, never 

commenced their simple meals without first throwing a small 

portion of their food in the fire, as an offering to the !^i< 

Spirit ofU&f of which it is the genial .&yiQbo\* 
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The temporal lasted for three days, during which time it ' 
rained almost incessantly, and it was withal so cold, that a large 
and constant fire was necessary to our comfort. At the end of 
that time the clouds began to lift, and the smi broke through the 
rifts, and speedily dispersed the watery legions. But the rocks j : 
were slippery with the wet, and the earth, wherever it was 
found among the rocks, was sodden and unstable, rendering our 
advance alike disagreeable and dangerous. We remained, there- 
fore, until the momuig of the fourth day, when we resumed our 
march. 



CHAPTER XV. 



For a day and a half we continued to ascend, now skirting 
dizzy precipices, and next stealing along cautiously beneath i 
beetling rocks, which hung heavily on the brow of the mountain. I 
The features of the great valley which we had left were no I 
longer distinguishable. What we had regarded as mountains 
there, now shrunk into simple undulations, hke folds in some , 
silken robe, thrown loosely on the ground. There was no longer 
a foothold for the pines, and their places were supplied by low < 
bushes, thrusting their roots deep in the clefts, and clinging like 
vines to the faces of the rocks. 

Finally, to my great joy, we reached the crest of the mountain. , 
Upon the north, however, it fell away in a series of broad steps 
or terraces, lower and lower, imtil, in the dim distance, it sub- 
sided in the vast alluvial plains bordering on the Bay of Hon- 
duras, the waters of which could be distinguished, like a silver 
4rim, on the edge of the horizon. 

The air, on these high plateaus, was chill, and only the hardy ^ 
mountain-grasses and the various forms of cactus found root in 
their thin and sterile soil. The latter were numerous and sin- ' 
gular. Some appeared above the earth, simple, fluted globes, 
radiating with spines, and having in their centre a little tuft of 
crimson flowers. Others were mere articulated prisms, tangled < 
in clumps, and also bristling with prickles. But the variety, 
known in Mexico as the nopal, was most abundant, and grew of 
tree-like proportions. . ^ 

Few as were these forma oi Ne^<^\aJc^^ \&i,«Kaofli^ ■«sv^>aiiW 
H'ere fewer still. . Au occasioii«\ ^<i« xissoJ^sK^^^fc^ ^i8. •«&. 
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distance, and a little animal, similar to the prairie-dog of the 
West, tumbled hurriedly into his hole as we approached his 
solitary covert. In places, the disintegrated quartz rock ap- 
peared above the surface for wide distances, reflecting back the 
rays of the sun, which seemed to pour down with unwonted and 
blinding brilliancy, from a cloudless sky, I could scarcely com- 
prehend the sudden change from the region of the lagoons, 
where the overladen earth sweltered beneath forests teeming with 
life, and the air was oppressed with the cloying odours of myriads 
of flowers, and this stern region, ribbed with rock, where 
Nature herself seemed paralyzed, and silence held an eternal 
reign. 

It was a singular spectacle, that little troop of ours, as it 
hurried rapidly across these mountain wastes, or huddled closely 
together, when night came on, around a scanty fire, madiB of 
wood which the Poyer boy, with wise prevision, had deposited 
there on his return to the Tirolas. As we descended from 
ten*ace to terrace, we came again into the region of pines and 
oaks, which, in their turn, gave place to forests of other varieties 
oi trees, interrupted by strips of open or savannah lands. We 
early struck a little stream, which, I observed, we followed 
constantly. It proved to be the branch of the great river Patuca, 
upon which the Poyer village is situated, and bore the musical 
name bf Guallambre. At night, when we encamped, the Poyer 
boy took a calabash, and motioning to me to follow led the way 
down the stream to a little sand-bar. Scooping up some of the 
sand in his bowl, and then filling it with water, he whirled it 
rapidly, so that a feathery stream of mingled sand and water flew 
constantly over its edge. He continued this operation until the 
sand was nearly exhausted, and then filled the bowl again. 
After repeating this process several times, he grew more careful, 
balancing the bowl skilfully, and stopping occasionally to pick 
out the pebbles, which, owing to their weight, had not been 
carried over by the water. 

I understood at once that this was the primitive mode of 
washing gold, and was, therefore, not greatly surprised when, 
after the process was complete, the Poyer showed me a little 
deposit of gold, in grains, at the bottom of the calabash, equal to 
about a fourth of ah ounce in weight. He then told me that all 
the streams, flowing down the mountains toward the nqrth. 
carried gold in their sands, and tWt 1;)[i^\a.\»\et\«cifcSw 
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washed by his people, to obtain the means of purchasing suclii 
articles of civilized manufacture as they might need from liw 
Spaniards of Olancho, and the traders who visited the coast.* 

On the eighth day from our encampment on the Tirolas, after 
% laborious march among heavily-wooded hills, following, for 
most of the distance, the bed of the Guallambre, now swollen 
to a considerable stream, we reached the Poyer village. I say 
village, for such it was, in fact, although composed of but a 
single house I This was a substantial structure, forty paces in 
length, and ten broad, suppoi-ted on stout posts, and heavily 
thatched with palm-leaves. The front and ends were open, but 
along the back extended a series of little apartments, separated 
from each other by partitions of the outer shells of the cabbage- 
palm, which, when split and pressed flat, make good substitutes 
for boards. These were the dormitories, or private apartments 
of the mated or married occupants, and of the girls. The places 
for the boys were on elevated platforms, beneath the roof. A 
row of stones, set firmly in the ground, defined the outline of the 
building. Within them the earth was elevated a foot or mora, 
to preserve it dry and unaffected by the rains. The position was 
admirably chosen, on a kind of step or shelf of a considerable 
bill, which rose behind, clothed with dense verdure, while in 
front it subsided rapidly to the stream, here tumbling noisily 
among the rocks, and yonder circling, bubble-sprinkled, in dark 
pools, beneath the trees. The ground around was beaten smooth 
and hard, and numbers of tamed curassows stalked to and £ro, 
gravely elevating and depressing their crests ; while within the 
building, and on its roof, numerous parrots and macaws waddled 
after each other, or exercised their voices in loud and discordant 
cries. There were also a few pigs and ducks, all appearing 
to be as much at home beneath the roof, as were ihe naked 

• The whole district of country lying on the north flank of the mountains 
which bound the valley of the Rio Wanks, in the same direction, enjoys a wide 
celebrity for its rich deposits of gold. There is hardly a stream of which the 
sands do not yield a liberal proportion of that precious metall Yet, strange to 
•ay, the washmg is confined almost exclusively to the Indians, who se^ to 
obtain no more than is just sufficient to supply their limited wants. Among 
the reduced, or, as they are called, christianized Indians, in the valley of 
Ohncho, the women only wash the gold for a few hours on Sunday moi-nfaig. 
With the supply thus obtained, t\iey T^ToteftA. \ft AiSafc \a>N\N&, "sAXkcv^ \&s)^^%ss.^ 

make their petty purchases, devoting \]bft "waX. o^ ^'i ^^^ \ft ^^ \s^<t8^ 

^Jofmeptafthedolcefoarniente. 
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Indian babies, with whom they mingled on terms of perfect 
equality. 

My boy had gone ahead, and had returned to meet us in 
company with two old men, who were the lawgivers of the 
establishment, and who reverentially touched my knee with 
their foreheads, by way of salutation. They said but a single 
word, which I suppose was one of welcome, and then led the 
way silently to the house. At one end a space had been 
recently fenced off, containing two new crickeries, within which 
my various articles were deposited, and which were at once 
indicated to me as my special apartment. 

All the proceedings had been conducted so rapidly, that I was 
fairly installed in my novel quarters before I was aware of it. 
Our arrival had evidently been anticipated, for almpst immediately 
the women brought us hot rolls of a species of bread made of 
ground cassava, baked in the ashes, with the addition of some 
stewed flesh of the wares, so tender and savory that it would have 
commended itself to a far more fastidious appetite than mine. I 
made a prodigious meal, to the palpable satisfaction of my faithful 
Poyer, who kept every calabash heaped up with food. 

As I have said, the Indians of Central America'»difler widely 
&om their fiercer brethren of our country, not less in their modes 
of life than in all their social and civil relations. This Poyer com- 
munity afforded an example of a purely patriarchal organization, 
in which the authority of paternity and of age was recognized in 
the fullest degree. Every evening the old men, each taking a 
lighted brand, gathered within a small circle of stones, at one 
comer of the house, and there deliberated upon the affairs of the 
community, and setUed its proceedings for the following day. In 
these conferences neither the women nor young men were per« 
mitted to take part All the labour of the community was 
performed in common, and all shared equally in the results. In 
one or two of the recesses which I have described, were some 
ancient and helpless crones, who were treated with all the care 
and tenderness of children. The whole establishment, according 
to the best of my count, consisted of about one hundred and forty 
persons, young and old, of whom thirty-five were full-grown 
men. 

In figure the Foyers, or Payas, are identical with the Towkas 
and Woolwas, except more muscular — the consequence, probably, 
gf their cooler climate and severer labowr* IV*^ ^Qt^^a.N^'a.'^>» 
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shy, perhaps from their more social mode of living. In cow 
with those of the coast, they go naked to the waist, whena 
pends a skirt of striped cotton cloth, reaching to the knees. T 
hair is invariably parted in front, and held in place by a c< 
band, bound tightly around the forehead. They were al 
occupied. Some, squatting on the giound, spun the native co 
of which all the Indians raise small quantities, while others i 
it into cloth. Both processes were rude but ingenious, 
spindle consists of a small ball of heavy wood, through w 
passes a thin shaft, the whole resembling an overgrown top, 
lower end resting in a calabash, to prevent it from toppling < 
Some of the cotton is attached to this spindle, which is tw 
between the thumb and fore-finger. While it is in motion 
thread is carefully drawn out from a pile of cotton in the h 
the spinner. When it stops the thre&d is wound on the spi 
and the same process repeated. The process of weaving 
certainly a simple one, but after several unsatisfactory attemp 
describe it, I am obliged to confess my inability to do so, i 
intelligible manner. 

But a principal occupation of the women was the grindii 
maize for tortillas, and of preparing the cassava. For these 
poses there were a number of flat stones elevated on blocks, y\ 
were called by the Mexican name of metlatl. These were s 
what concave on the upper surface, in which fitted a stone r 
worked by hand. With this the maize was speedily ground 
fine consistence ; the paste was then made into small cakes, y 
were baked rapidly on broad earthen platters, supported 
brisk fires. The cakes require to be eaten when crisp and 
in order tb be relished; for when cold they become heav) 
tasteless. Upon these stones they also crushed the stalks o 
indigenous sugar-cane to extract the juice, which, mixed 
powdered wild-cacao, is allowed to ferment, constituting an a 
able and exhilarating beverage, called idung. 

Every morning all the girls went down to the stream to h 
which tiiey did without any overstrained affectation of modi 
but the mothers and old women always sought a spot seel 
from the general gaze. It was only when thus engaged tha 
girls were at all playful. They dashed the water in each o\ 
faces, and sought to drag each other under the surface, ii 
deep poolsy where they swam about as mermaids are suppoe 
do, and as if the water was tWw Tva\iN^ ^•^xe^ssdXk M dil < 
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u times they were as distant and demure as the daintiest damisels in 
It- all New England. 

e: The Poyers are certainly a provident people. Although there 
ct were no signs of plantations in the vicinity of their establishments, 
tj- yet, at various points in the neighbourhood, where there occurred 
X. patches of rich interval land, were small fields of sugar-cane, 
>T' plantains, squashes, maize, yucas, and cassava, all protected by 
Ifc i'ences, and attended with the utmost care. From eveiy beam of 
k: the house depended bimches of plantains and bananas, huge yams, 
ifc and dried flesh of various kinds, but chiefly that of the loaree^ 
s. while closely packed, on platforms under the roof, were a few 
^ bales of sarsaparilla, which I found they were accustomed to cany 
i»f down to the coast for purposes of barter, 

■^ The Poyers, or Payas, as I have intimated, ai'e eminently 
^ agriculturists, and although they sometimes follow the chase, it is 
»« not as a principal means of support. Nor is it followed from any 

^' fantastic notion of excitement or adventure, but in a direct and 
a^ downright manner, which is the very reverse of what is called 

J" sport." I had an example of this in their mode of fishing, 
which quite astonished all my previous notions on that subject, 
-^ . and which evinced to me furtheimore, that fishes, although cold-r 
ji^ blooded, are not exempt from having their heads turned, provided 
lie- they are approached in a proper manner. 

ler, My Poyer boy, who was unwearying in his devices to entertain 
toi and interest me, one day conceived a briUiant idea, which he 
\3k^ hastened to communicate to the old men, who held a sober 
monexko, or council upon it, and resolved that there should be 
made a grand demonstration upon the fish, for the double purpose 
of amusing the stranger, and of replenishing the supplies. The 
resolution, taken at night, was carried into execution in the 
paoming. While a portion of the men proceeded down the 
stream to construct a temporary wier of boughs, others collected 
a large quantity of a species of vine called hequipe, which is 
common in the woods, has a rank growth, is full of juice, and 
emits a pungent odour. These vines were cut in sections, crushed 
Jbetween stones, and placed in large earthen pots, left to steep, 
over a slow fire. 

I watched all the opemtions with cm-ious interest. About the 
middle of the afternoon they were completed ; the pots containing 
the decoctions were duly shouldered, and we all started \m^ ^kss 
stream. At the distance of perhaps a c^jaaxXax oS. ^\sv^^^^^' 
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a namber of men wading down the channel, and beating the waierl to 
with long poles, by way of concentrating the fish in the directioB I id 
of the wiers. Here the pots were simultaneously emptied in the 
stream, which the contents tinged of a brownish hue. Up to thii 
moment, the various preparations had greatly puzzled me, but now 
I discovered that the purpose of the decoction was to poison, 
or rather to intoxicate the fish, which it did eifectively ; for, as m 
proceeded down the stream, numbers rose struggling to the sur- 
face, vainly endeavouring to stem the current, which swept them 
toward the wiers. 

At every step they became more numerous, until the whole { 
stream was thronged with them. Some were quite stupified, and | 
drifted along helplessly, while others made spasmodic efforts to | 
resist the potent influence of the heqtdpe. But, sooner or later, 
they too drifted down, with a faint wagging of their tails, which 
seemed to express that they fairly " gave it up." 

The wier had been built at the foot of a considerable pool, 
which was literally covered with stupified fishes. There were 
many varieties of them, and the Indians stationed at that point 
were already engaged in picking out the largest and best, tossing 
the others over the wier, to recover their senses at their leisure, 
in the clear water below. As soon as the fish were thrown ashore, ^ 
they were taken charge of by the women, who cleaned them on i 
the spot, and with wonderfiil dexterity. They were afterwards ' 
taken to the house, rubbed with salt, and smoke-dried over fires, | 
after the manner which I have already described, as |»ractised by 
the Sambos at Pearl Cay Lagoon. • 

It would naturally be supposed that a decoction so powerfiil as | 
to affect the water of a large stream, would also damage the fish, 1 
and unfit them for food. But such is not the case. The effect ! 
seems to be precisely that of temporary intoxication, and the fish, , 
if left in the water, would soon recover firom its infiuence. I 

Time passed pleasantly among the hospitable Poyers, and I wa« *| 
treated with sucn ceremonious deference and respect, that I began 
to think that a far worse fortune might befell me, than that of 
becoming a member of this peaceful and prosperous community, ' 
on the banks of the Guallambre. In fact, I finally detected my- 
self speculating upon the possibility of promoting one of the dark 
Naiads, whom I every motmng '^j^A^^^ s\^xM\xi%\\i >aQfe -tf^^^ta , 
the occupancy of the vacant ci'vcket^ m tsx^ «^«sJwasBcfi^ KssSs. 
then the fact that there were tvjo cfi^Voxv^^— nn^ ^\.^^^\.\s 
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tended as a delicate suggestion on the part of the Poyers, whose 
ideas of hospitality might be less circomscribed than my own ? 
The thought that they might imaging me dull of apprehension, 
and. slow to improve upon a hint, grew upon me with every new 
and nearer contemplation of the Naiads, and I began seriously to 
think of submitting a formal proposition on the subject, to the 
mcmexico. But men's fates often hinge upon trifling circumstances, 
and had I not detected a deepening shadow of anxiety on the face 
of Antonio, I might have become a patriarch in Poyerdom I Who 
blows? 

Early after our arrival at the Poyer village, I was surprised to 
observe Antonio in close consultation with the old men, in the 
lightly monexico. They seemed to be deeply interested in his 
communications, and I imagined that they became dally more 
;houghtiul. But now, whatever purpose Antonio might have 
lad in view, it appeared to have been accomplished. 

Soy one evening, I called him aside, and announced that I was 
leady to depart. He grasped my hand, pressed it to his heart, . 
md said, in a tone of emotion — " The voice of the tiger is loud 
in the mountaiu, and the sons of the Holy Men are waiting by 
the lake of the Itzaes !" 

I comprehended the latent meaning of these poetical words, for 
[ had already seen enough of Antonio to discover that his absence 
from Yucatan was in some way connected with a concerted move- 
ment of the aborigines, and that now some crisis was approaching 
which drew him irresistibly towards his native land. Resolved 
not to be instrumental in delaying him for an hour unnecessarily, 
and half repenting that I had detained him so long — for his 
attachment and gratitude were too real to permit him to abandon 
me in the wilderness — I at once communicated my intention of 
leaving to the old men. They took it under serious deliberation, 
which resulted in their despatching some men before daybreak, 
on the following morning, to prepare a canoe for our descent of 
the Patnca. The canoes, I found, were not kept on the Gual- 
lambre, for two reasons : first, that its course is circuitous, and 
second, and principally, because it runs through the settlements 
of the Spaniards of Olancho, with whom the Indians avoid all 
relations which are not absolutely necessary. Their boats were 
therefore kept half a day's journey distant, beyond a chain of hi^ 
hills on a large tributary of the Patuca, called AraajcTi^sa. 

I veiiljr believe I would have been ^ ^^<aotafe ^^^\» ^m^ 
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my Poyer* fiiends, so long as I might have chosen- to remsdD;\ ^ 
yet they did not urge me to stay, but hastened to help me off, I "'" 
as if my intimations were to be regarded as commands. I '*PI 

During the day a large quantity of provisions were despatch^ I ^' 
to the boat, and at night the monexico selected two men, and ^ ^^ 
my old companion the Poyer boy, to accompany us to the coast 
We took our departure early in the morning, while it was yet 
dark, without creating the slightest disturbance in the estabM* 
ment. Only the old men who had come out to meet us two 
weeks before, now went ahead with large brands of fire, to light 
the way ; but, when the day] broke, they again touched thar 
foreheads to my knee, and returned, leaving us to prosecate 
our journey alone. 

We reached the Amacwass in the afternoon, and found a boat, 
twice as large as the canoe in which we had navigated the 
lagoons, all prepared for instant departure. A space near the < 
middle was covered with a thatch of palm branches, to protect 
me from the sun, and altogether it promised a degree of comfort 
and convenience to which I had been a stranger, in my previous 
voyagings. 

We embarked at once, and dropped rapidly down with the 
current, the Indians only using their paddles J» dii^ect the boat, ^ 
^d keep it clear of the rocks which obstructed the chaoneL ; 
The water was wonderfully clear, everywhere revealing the j 
bottom with the greatest distinctness. The banks were covered , 
with a heavy forest, in which the eye was often arrested by the 
stately forms of the mahogany-tree, with its massive foliage, ^ 
rising high above the general level ; or by the still taller and 
more graceful plumes of the palmetto-royal. Vegetation seemed 
to have a more vigorous, but less redundant life, than on the 
Mosquito Shore ; that is to say, it assumed more compact and « 
more decided forms, occasioned, probably, by the comparative ! 
absence of jungle, not less than by peculiarities of soil. ! 

There was something exhilarating in our rapid course; and 
the voice of the waters, here murmuring over a pebbly bottom, 
and yonder breaking hoarsely over the obstructing rocks, re- 1 
minded me of my distant New England home, and recalled the 
happy hours which I had spent in the sole companionship of its 
merry mountain streams. It 'was, «X\fet «J\,\i^ ^^ ^XjssA^sssl oC ^ 
mjr youthful experiences, tlaat 1 m^aswx^^ 'cai ^x^^\s5^ ^\s;jsv 
ments; and it was rare indeed, even Vn m>3 xs^osx. ^^^ft^^^*^ 
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that the comparison was favonrable to the latter. The senses 
blunted by years, and the memory crowded with events, fails to 
appreciate so keenly or record so deeply, the experiences of 
middle life, and pure happiness, after all, dwells chiefly in the 
remembrance of the distant past. 

As soon as the shadows of evening began to settle over the 
narrow valley of the Amacwass, we halted, and made our camp, 
maintaining throughout the night a great fire, not less for its 
cheerful influences than for protection against the fierce black 
tigei*s, or pumas, which abound on this flank of the mountains. 
We heard their screams, now near, now distant, to which the 
monkeys responded with alarmed and anxious cries, so hke those 
of human beings in distress, as more than once to startle me from 
my slumbers. These caricatures on humanity seemed to be 
more numerous here than fiirther down the coast, and we often 
saw large troops of them in the overhanging trees, where they 
gravely contemplated us as we drifted by. Occasionally one, 
more adventurous than the rest, would slide down a dependent 
limb or vine, scold at us vehemently for a moment, and then 
scramble back again hurriedly, as if alarmed at his own audacity^ 

On the second day the current of the Amacwass became more 
gentle, and just before night we shot out of its waters into the 
large and comparatively majestic Patuca. Our course down this 
stream was not so rapid. In places the current was so slight 
that it became necessary to use our paddles; while elsewhere 
the greatest caution was requisite to guide our boat safely over 
the numerous chiflones or rapids by which it was interrupted. 
But these, though difiicult, and in some instances dangerous, 
sunk into insignificance when compared with what is called El 
Portal del Ivfierno, or the " Gateway of Hell." My Foyer boy 
had several times alluded to it, as infinitely more to, be dreaded 
than any of the passes which we had yet encountered, and as one 
which would be likely lo excite my alarm. 

We reached it on the day after we had entered the Patuca. 
As we advanced, the hills began to approach each other, and 
high rocks shut in the river upon both sides. Huge detached 
masses also rose in the middle of the stream, around which the 
water whirled and eddied in deep, dark gulfs, sucking down the 
frayed and shattered tnmks of trees, iiorcv >nV\Ocl '^^ Nsi^ssNRiw^^ 
Jjad Jong before been torn by rude contacVi vj\\Jcl ^<i tqf^6s»^ ^ss^ 
k) reject them again from their deptibs, iax\>^Q^N. /Yv^r.^^^ 
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of our boat increased, and I became apprehensive in view of the \ * 
rushing current and rocky shores ; nor was the feeling diminisbed, 
when the men commenced to lash the various articles contained 
in the boat by thongs to its sides, since that precaution implied ^•^' 
a possibility of our being overset. Antonio urged me to strip, * "^ ^ 
which I did, in preparation for the worst contingency. Meanwhile 
the stream narrowed more and more, and the rocks towered 
higher and higher above our heads. The water no longer dashed 
and chafed against the shores, but, dark and glassy, shot throc^h 
the narrow gorge with a low hissing sound, more fearftd than its 
previous turbulence. I involuntarily held my breath, grasping ' 
firmly the sides of the boat, and watching anxiously the dark 
forms of the Indians, as, silently, and with impassible features, 
they guided the frail slab upon which our lives depended. On, 
on we swept, between cliffs so lofty and beetling as to shut out 
the sun, and involve us in twilight obscurity. I looked up, < 
and, at a dizzy height, could only trace a narrow strip of sky, | ^ 
h*ke the cleft in the roof of some deep cavern. A shudder ran i . 
through every limb, and I could well understand why this | 
terrible pass had been named the ** Mouth of Hell !** He must ^ 
have been a bold man who ventured first within its horrid jaws! 

I drew a long breath of relief when the chasm began to widen, * 
and the current to diminish in violence. But it was probably ' 
then that we were in the greatest danger, for the bed of the 
stream was full of angular rocljs which bad been swept out from 
the canortj to be heaped up here in wild disorder. A misdirected 
stroke of a single paddle would have thrown our frail boat up(m ' ' 
them, and dashed it into a thousand pieces. 

Before night, however, we had entirely passed the rapids, and 
were drifting quietly over the smooth, deep reaches of the river 
— the bubbles on its surfece, and the flecks of white foam clii^ , 
Ing to its banks, alone indicating the commotion which n^ed - 
above. 'i 

There are many legends connected with the " Portal del 
Infiemo." Within it the Indians imagine there dwells a poweribl 
spirit, who is sometimes seen darting trough its gloomiest recess,' ! 
in the form of a large bird. That night, each of the Poyers poured 
a portion of his allowance of chicha in the stream, as a thank- 
ojffering to the spirit of tVve mex. T\i\&, wA ^'^ ^^<^T«k!^\nflde .' 
to £re, were the only religioxis T\^es^\v\^\^^^xv^^^^'^'^*^ ' 
heir country ; but it is nX)t tici^nce to >a^ mfew^ ^i!& Sfess^ "sr 
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without religious forms, for it is precisely tliese that they are 
most careful to conceal from the observation of the stranger. 

As we proceeded down the river and entered the alluvions of 
the coast, both the stream and its banks underwent an entire 
change. The latter became comparatively low, and frequently, 
for long distances, were wholly covered with feathery palms, 
unrelieved by any other vai'ieties of ti'ees. Snags and stranded 
logs obstructed the channel, and sand-bars appeared here and 
there, upon which the hideous alligators stretched themselves in 
the sun, in conscious security. Occasionally, we observed swells 
or ridges of savannah land, like those on the Mosquito Shore, 
supporting pines and acacias. But the general character of "the 
country was that of a broad alluvion, in places so low as to be 
overflowed during floods — rich in soil, and adapted to the cul- 
tivation of all the tropical staples. 

On the seventh day from the Poyer village, we reached a point 
where the river divides, forming a delta, the principal channel 
leading oflf to the sea direct, and the other conducting to a large 
lagoon, called Brus by the Spaniards, where the Caribs of the 
coast have their establishments. We took the latter, and the 
Indians, plied their paddles with increased energy, as if anxious ' 
to bring our tedious voyage to a close. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Although we had previously moored our boat with the approach 
of darkness, yet this night the Indians kept on their course. The 
river was now wide and still, and the banks low and tropical. 
With the fading light of day, the sea-breeze set in, fresh and 
pungent, from the ocean. Fire-flies sparkled like stars along the 
shore, and only the night-hawk, swooping down after its prey, 
startled the ear of night with its rushing pinions. > ^ 

The night advanced, and the steady dip of the paddles soothed. ^ 
me into a slumber, from which I was only roused by the noise of 
drums and the sound of revelry. I leaped up suddenly, with 
some vague recollections of the orgies at Sandy Bay, which, 
however, were soon dispelled, and I found that we had already 
passed Brus Lagoon, and were now close to its northern shore, 
where the Carib town is situated. There were many lights and 
fires, and shouts and laughter rang out ftom \Jcv^ ^^\v5»w& ^^soxa. 

IS. 
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which were gathei'ed around them. I perceived at one 
some kind of a festival was going on, and had some hesitai 
venturing on shore. But I was reassured by the conduct 
Indians who paddled the boat up to the beach, with the i 
confidence. Before it touched the sand, however, we 
hailed by some one on the shore, in a language which I d 
understand. A moment after, the hail was repeated in a 
dialect, to which my Poyer boy replied, with some kind 
planation. ** Advance, friend I ' was the prompt response 
challenger, who stepped into the water, and lent a hand t 
up the canoe. 

I scrambled forward, and leaped ashore, when I w) 
mediately addressed by the same voice which had hailed us 
** Very welcome to Brug I" My first impression was, that 
fallen in with Europeans, but I soon saw that my new friei 
a pure Indian. He was dressed in white pantaloons and , 
and wore a sash around his waist, and, altogether, looked 
good fellow. He at once invited me to his house, explain! 
we went along, that the village was in the midst of a fc 
held annually, on the occasion of the return of the malu 
cutters from the various works, both on this coast and 
vicinity of Belize. The next day, he said, they expected i 
reinforcement of their numbers, and then the festivities wo 
at their height. 

Meantime, we had reached the house of our new : 
whose impromptu hospitality I made no hesitation in acc€ 
It was empty; for all hands were occupied with the fe 
Our host stirred up the embers of a fire, which were smoul 
beneath a little roof in front of the hut, and hastened a\ 
call his family. 

While I awaited his return, I smiled to think what a in 

easy way I had contracted since leavhag Jamaica, of makii: 

Belf at home under all circumstances, and with all sorts of p 

No letters of introduction, given with hesitation, and re 

with doubt. And then, the happy excitement of an even « 

whether one's welcome may come in the form of a buDe 

breakfast ! These things will do to tell my friend Sly, I 

qmzed, and fell into a reverie, which was only broken 1 

i^turn of my host, accoinpa.me^ \>^ ov^^ <il \ii^ v?wea — f 

pretty and well-dressed Cax\\> vjomaxk^'WtV^vt i^saJsk?^ \sw5 

the top of her head, and stuck fei\\. oi ^^^^^. feX^^^wMj 
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now past midnight, she insisted on preparing something for us to 
eat, and then returned to participate in the dances and rejoicings 
which were going on in the centre of the village. 

I would have accompanied my host there also, had it not been 
for an incident which, for that night at least, banished my idle 
curiosity. While occupied in arranging my personal baggage in 
our new quarters, I had observed my Poyer companion standing 
apart, and regarding me with an earnest and thoughtful expres- 
sion. I was several times on the point of speaking to him, and 
as often had my attention diverted by other circumstances. 
[Finally, however, I turned to seek him, but he was gone. I 
inquired of Antonio what had become of him, but he could give 
ine no information ; and, a little concerned himself, he started 
for the scene of the revelry, under the impression that he might 
have been attracted thither. He returned with a hasty step, and 
reported that neither the Poyer or his companions were to be 
found. We hurried to the shore, where we had left the boat, but 
that also was gone. The reader may, perhaps, smile when I say that 
I strained my eyes to penetrate the darkness, if only to catch one 
glimpse of my Poyer boy ; and that I wept when I turned back to 
the village. And when, on the following day, as I unrolled my 
scanty wardrobe, a section of bambop-qane, heavy with gold-dust, 
rolled upon the floor, I felt not only that I had lost a friend, but 
that beneath the swarthy breast of that untutored Indian boy 
there beat a heart capable of the most delicate generosity. Be 
sure, my faithful friend, far away in your mountain home, that 
your present shall never be dishonoured I Washed from the 
virginal sands, and wrought into the symbol of our holy faith, it 
rests above a heart as constant as thine own ; and, inscribed with 
the single word ** Fidelity," it shall descend to my children, as 
an evidence that Faith and Friendship are heavenly flowers, 
perennial in every chme ! 

The Caiibs (who pronounce then* own name Carihees), those 
Dyacks of tlie Antilles, had always been associated in my mind 
with everything that was savage in character and habits, and I « 
was astonished to find that they had really considerable preten- 
sions to civilisation. It should be observed, however, that they 
are here an intruded people, and that, first and last, they have 
had a large association with the whites. They now oc<l\sj^^ -^i^Si 
eoasi fi^om the flej^hbourhood of t\ie poit oritvjcL^ciX*^ ^«jsssisa^^ 
Lagooa, whence they hgve gvadus^Uy exp^^J^. ^^ '^"^s^sjr^ ^ 
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Mosquitos. Their original seat was San Vincent, one of what y 
■ are called the Leeward Islands, whence they were deported in a 
body, by the English, in 1798, and landed upon the then unoc- 
cupied island of Roatan, in the Bay of Honduras. Their position 
there was an unsatisfactory one, and they eagerly accepted the 
invitation of the Spanish authorities to remove to the main- 
land. 

Positions were assigned them in the vicinity of Truxillo, 
whence they have spread rapidly to the eastward. All along the 
coast, generally near the mouths of the various rivers with which 
it is fringed, they have their estabhshments or towns. These are 
never large, but always neat, and well supplied with provisions, ] 
especially vegetables, which are cultivated with gi*eat care, and j 
of the highest perfection. They grow rice, cassava, sugar-cane, a j 
little cotton, plantains, squashes, oranges, mangoes, and every | 
variety of indigenous fruits, besides an abundance of hogs, ducks, < 
turkeys, and fowls, all of which they export in considerable ' 
quantities to Truxillo, and even to Belize, a distance of several 
hundred miles. 

The physical differences which existed among them at San 
Vincent are still iparked. Most are pure Indians, not large, but 
muscular, with a ruddy skin, and long, straight hair. These * 
were called the Red or Yellow Caribs. Another portion are ' 
very dark, with curly hair, and betraying unmistakeably a large 
infusion of negro blood, and are called the Black Caribs. They i 
are taller than the Red Caribs, and well-proportioned. They 
contrast with the latter, also, in respect of character, being more * 
vehement and mercurial. The pure Caribs are constant, indus- 
trious, quiet, and orderly. They all profess the Catholic religion, 
although observing very few of its rites, except during their 
visits to the Spanish towns, where all their children are sera- i 
pulously taken to be baptized. j 

I was agreeably astonished, when I awoke on the morning 'i 
after our anrival at Bras, to find a cup of coffee, well served in a 
china cup, awaiting my attentions. And when I got up, I was 
still further surprised to observe a table spread with a snow- j 
white cloth, in the principal -apartment of the house, where my I 
host welcomed me, with a genuine " Good morning." I ex- 
pressed my surprise at liis acc\\xa\Tv\axvc^ ^\>3cv "^^ ^xv^sh^ which I 
seemed to flatter him, and be iMi \Jfato\v^ NJafe ^^^ ^s^MJsaJasssvNs. "^ 
Spanish, Creole-French, Canb, aa^ l^osojoiXft, ^>wa^^»^3R.V 
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told him that he was a " perambulating polyglot/' which he 
did not understand, although he afiected to laugh at the remark. 

I had now an opportunity to make my observations on the 
\^illage of Brus and its people. The town is situated on a 
narrow, sandy tongue of land, lying between the sea and the 
lagoon. This strip of land supports a magnificent forest of 
cocoa-palms, relieved only by a few trees of gigantic size and 
lense foliage, which, I suppose, must be akin to the banyan-tree 
Df India, inasmuch as they send down numerous stems or trunks, 
which take root in the ground, and support the widely-spreading 
tranches. The establishment of my host, incli^ding his house 
md the huts of his various wives, were all built beneath a single 
:ree, which had thirty-five distinct trunks, besides the central or 
parent stem. A belt of miscellaneous trees is also lefl seaward, 
X) break the force of the north wind, which would otherwise be 
jure to destroy the palms. But the underbrush had all been 
^refully removed, so that both the sea and the lagoon were 
visible from all parts of the village. The design of their removal 
vas the excellent one of affording a free circulation of air ; a piece 
)f sanitary wisdom which was supported by the additional pre- 
^ution of building the huts open only to the sea-breeze, and 
closed against the miasmatic winds which blow occasionally from 
he land side. 

Nothing could be more beautifiil than the palm-grove, with its 
graceful natural columns and evergreen arches, beneath which 
ose the picturesque huts of the village. These were all well- 
milt, walled, floored, and paiiiitioned, with cabbage-palm boards, 
md roofed with the branches of the same tree. Episodically, I 
nay repeat what has probably often been observed before, that 
he palm, in its varieties, is a marvel of economic usefulness to 
Iwellers under the tropics. Not only does it present him with 
brms of enchanting beauty, but it afibrds him food, drink, and 
helter. One variety yields him excellent substitutes for bread 
nd yeast ; another, sugar and wine ; a third, oil and vinegar ; a 
burth, milk and wax; a fifth, resin and fruit; a sixth, medicines 
nd utensils; a seventh, weapons, cordage, hats, and clothing; 
nd an eighth, habitations and furniture ! 

The plantations of the village, except a few clusters of banana- 
rees and sugar-canes on the edge of the lagoon, were situated on 
he islands of the latter, or on its southern shore. Those on the 
jlands were most iuxuriant, for the pmcrp^X x^'a^'ViL ^^ "^ass^ *" 
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fully protected from the wild beasts, which occasionally commit ^ 
extensive depredations on the maize, rice, and cassava fields. 
One of the islands nearest the village, on which my hostesses had 
their plantations, I visited frequently during my stay. It was a 
delicious spot, covered with a most luxuriant growth of fruits 
and vegetables. I could well understand why it had been 
selected by the English for their settlement when they sought to 
establish themselves on the coast during the great war with [ 
Spain. A partially-obliterated trench apd breast-work, a few 
iron guns half-bui:ied in the soil, at the most elevate portion of | 
the island, and one or two large iron cauldrons, probably designed \ 
to be used in sugar-works, were now the only traces of their " 
ancient establishments. 

The lagoon abounds in fish and water-fowl, and there are some 
savannahs at a considerable distance up the Patuca, and on other 
streams flowing into the lagoon, which are thronged with deer. < 
But it would seem that these are only occasionally hunted by the 
Oaribs, and then chiefly for their skins, of which large numbers 
are exported. 

As I have said, we arrived in Bras during the annual carnival, 
which follows on the return of those members of the community 
who have ,been absent in the mahogany-works. It is in tkese ' 
works that the able-bodied Caribs find their principal employ- 
ment. They hire for from ten to twelve dollars per month, and 
rations, receiving one-half of their pay in goods and the other 
half in money. As a consequence, they have among them a 
great variety of articles of European manufacture, selected with 
a most fantastic taste. A Carib dandy delights in closely-fitting 
pantaloons, supported by a scarlet sash, a jaunty hat, encircled 
by a broad band of gold lace, a profuse neckcloth, and a sword, 
or purple umbrella. It is in some such garb that he returns , 
from the mahogany-works, to delight the eyes and affect the 
sensibilities of the Carib girls; nor does he fail to stuff his 
pockets with gay beads, and earrings and bracelets of hoop-like 
dimensions, richly gilt and glowing with coloured glass, where- 
with to follow up any favourable Impression which may be pro- 
duced by his own resplendent person. He then affects to have 
forgotten his Carib tongue, and finds himself constantly running 
j'nto more familiar EngVisVi, a^tet \k<& 'vcamevsv^^tvaJL ^x^^^vi^ of ^ 

great and finished traveWeis. He scotti^ xJc^a xi»JC\^'?t c^<^\«. W'^sis. 

^rat day, but overcomes \As pTe^vx^^, «»^ ^'^^ ^wsTO&^»^ 
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;he next. In fact, he enacts an unconscious satire upon the 
bllies of a class whose vanity would never enable them to 
liscover the remotest possible parallelism between themselves 
ind the Caribs of Honduras I 

During the day several large boats arrived at Brus from Limas 
md Roman, both of which are mahogany stations. They all car- 
ried the Honduras flag at the topmast, and bore down on the 
shore with their utmost speed, only striking their sails when on 
bhe edge of the breakers, when the occupants would all leap over-* 
board, and thus float their boats to the shore. Here, under the 
shade of the trees, all the inhabitants of the village were gathered, 
rhey shouted and beat drums, and fired muskets, by way of 
jvelcome to their friends, who responded with the whole power 
3f their lungs. Here, too, expectant wives, affectionate sisters, 
md anxious mothers, spread out tables, loaded with food, fruits, 
bottles of rum, and jars of chicha, wherewith to regale husband, 
brother, or son, on the instant of his arrival. It was amusing to 
witness the rivalry of the various wives of the same anxiously- 
expected husband, in their efforts to outvy each other in the 
arrangement of their respective tables, and the variety of eatables 
smd drinkables which they supported. They were all particularly 
Eimbitious in their display of glass-ware, and some of ijiem had a 
profusion of gay, and, in some instances, costly decanters and 
tumblers. One yellow dame, with her shoulders loaded witii 
beads, and but half-concealed by a silken scarf of brightest crimson, 
was complacent and happy in the exclusive possession of a plated 
wine-server, which supported three delicately-cut bottles of as 
many different colors, and filled with an equal variety of liquors. 

Everybody drank With everybody on the occasion of every- 
body's arrival, a process which, it may be suspected, might, by 
frequent repetition, come to develop a large liberality of feeling* 
At noon, it exhibited itself in a profuse and energetic shaking of 
hands, and towards night in embraces more prolonged and unctuous 
than pleasant or endurable to one receiving his initiation in the 
practice. So I was fain to retire early from the shor6, although 
enjoying highly the excitement, in which I could not fail to have 
that kind of sympathy which every manifestation of genuine feel- 
ing is sure to inspire. Even Antonio, whose impassable brow 
had latterly become anxious and thoughtful, partook of the general 
exhilaration, and wore a smihng face* 

1 was tteated with great oonsldQrat\oii\3!^ ^<^ ^SD^ox^^^^sSIf^ 
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who all seemed alike consequential and happy, when an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to them of shaking me by the hand, and 
inquiring, " How do you do ?" 

As I have intimated, the Caribs, like the Mosquitos, practise 
polygamy ; but the wives have each a distinct establishment, and 
require a fair and equal participation in all of the favoui*s of their 
husband. If he make one a present, he is obliged to honour all 
the others in like manner; and they are all equally ready to make 
common cause against him, in case of infidelity, or too wide an 
exhibition of gallantly. The division of duties and responsibilities 
is rather extraordinary. When a Carib takes a wife, he is obliged 
to build her a house and clear her a plantation. But, this done, 
she must thenceforth take care of herself and her offspring ; and 
if she desire the assistance of her husband in planting, she is 
obliged to pay him, at the rate of two dollars per week, for his 
services. And although the husband generally accompanies his 
wives in their trading excursions to Truxillo and elsewhere, he 
carries no loads, and takes no part in the barter. As a conse- 
quence, nearly all the labour of the villages is performed by the 
women ; the men thinking it rather beneath them, and far from 
manly, to engage in other occupation than mahogany-cutting and 
the building of boats, in which art they are very expert, using 
the axe, saw, and adze with great skill. Altogether, the Caribs are 
kind, industrious, provident, honest, and faithful, and must ulti- 
mately constitute one of the most important aids to the develoj)- 
ment of the country. They are brave, and some companies, 
which have been in the service of the government, have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the field, not less for their subordination 
than for their valour and powers of endurance. They are usually 
temperate, and it is rare to see one of them drunk, except during 
the continuance of some festival, of which they have several in 
the course of the year. 

I remained but a few days at Brus, and availed myself of the 

departure of a large creer, or Carib boat, bound. for Roatan, to 

take passage for that island. I could not prevail upon my host 

to accept anything in return for his hospitality, except ** El 

Moro," for whom one of his children had conceived a strong 

liking, which the bird was far from reciprocating. Mischievous 

Mow I The last I saw of him was while waddling stealthily 

across the tioor to get a bite at tVi^ to^s of his admirer ! 

Oar course from Br us lay, ftrst, to \)aft v^Wi^ ^l ^\a:iiM5i^ dis- 
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nguished historically as the one whence Columbus first descried 
le mainland of America. Our sole purpose there was to carry 
demijohn of brandy to a solitary Scotchman, living upon one of 
le cays which surround it, to whom it had been sent by some 
lend in Belize. It had been intrusted to the Carib owner of the 
3at, who went thus out of his way to fulfil his commission, wi th- 
at recompense or the hope of reward. One would suppose that 
demijohn of brandy was a dangerous article to intrust to the 
cclusive custody of Indians; but those who know the Caribs 
2st have most faith in their integrity. 

The Bay of Honduras is remarkable for its general placidity, 
3d the extreme purity of its waters. It has a large number of 
)ral cays and reefs on its western border, which almost encircle 
le peninsula of Yucatan, as with a belt. The fine islands of 
oatan and Guanaja are belted in like manner, but there are 
jveral openings in the rocky barriers which surround them, 
irough which vessels may enter the protected waters within. 

The wind was fresh and fair, the sky serene, and the sea was 
right and sparkling in the sunlight. We swept on swiftly and 
iily, the pine-clad mountains of Guanaja rising slowly and 
nilingly above the horizon. By-and-by the palm-trees on the 
irrounding cays became visible, their plumes appearing to spring 
cm the clear waters, and to rise and fall with the motion of our 
oat. As we approached nearer to them, we could make out 
le cays themselves, supporting masses of emerald verdure 
ithin a silvery ring of sand. Between them and the island, 
itli its wealth of forest, the sea was of the loveliest blue, and 
lacid as a ** painted ocean." But, before we reached their fairy- 
ke shores, the wind died away, and our sail drooped from the 
last. We were partly under the lee of the land, and the 
irface of the sea soon became 

" ' charmed in a calm so still 

That not a ripple ruffled its smooth face." 

nd as we drifted on, our boat yielding to the gentle swells, I 
nused myself in looking over the side, and contemplating the 
>rms of marine life which the transparent water revealed to our 
ize. The bottom was distinctly visible, studded with the 
ondeiful products of the coral polypus, here spreading out like 
ns, there taking the forms of flattened globes radiating wltk 
)ines, and yonder sijooting up in braridQM\^> ^Tv\Kst-\^^ ^^ess^* 
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Dark patches of jelly-like sponge, the white shells of myfiads of ^^ wr 

conchs, and occasionally a large fish, whose pulsating gills alone 

gave sign of life — all these contributed to lend variety and 

interest to those glimpses of the bottom of the sea. It was to 

me a new revelation of Nature, and as I gazed, and gazed, the 

musical song of the *' dainty Ariel " rang its bell-like cadences in 

my ears: 

" Fall fathoms fire thy fethef lies \ 
Of his bones are corals made ; 
Those are the pearls that were his eyes ; 

Nothing of him that doth fade. 
But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange I '' 

Our men stretched themselves in the bottom of the boat, 
waiting, as they said, for the evening breeze* But the evening 
breeze came not, and they were finally obliged to paddle the boat 
to the nearest cay — a coral gem indeed, with its clustering palms, | 
drooping gracefully over the sea, as if. Narcissus-like, contem- - 
plating their own beauty in its mirror-like surface. 

The moon was in her first quarter, and as she rose above the 
placid sea^ revealing the island in its isolation and beauty, jewelled , 
round with cays, I seated myself apart, on the sand of the shore, -, 
and drank in the beauty of the scene. Gradually my thoughts 
recurred to the past, and I could hardly realize that but little 
jnore than five months had elapsed since I had held an unwitting 
m'jnference with the demon in my little studio in White-street* 
^viVnd yet, what an age of excitement and adventure had been 
tcrowded in that brief space ! I felt that I had entered upon a 
"" new world of ideas and impressions, and wondered to think that 
I had lived so long immured in the dull, unsympathizing heart of 
the crowded city. It was with a pang of regret that I now , 
found myself drifting upon civilization again. A few days would 
bring rne to Belize, where I knew Antonio would leave me, to 
return to the fastnesses of his people. Where then should I go ? 
These reflections saddened me, and the unwilling conviction 
was forced upon my mind that I must soon be roused from mj * 
long, delicious dream, perhaps never again to court its enchant- 
ments with success. I gazed upon the moonlit waters, and 
liatened to the gentle ch\me oi \iW vi^n^^ \i.^\v >iafe ^axvd^aud «j 
almost regretted that 1 bad V>eeti BAtKv'ti«A >«\'(^xi. ""^s^ ^gss^ 
arcanum of Nature, to adote ^les \]cav'2^\'^d Ni'^^sxVk^, NivfeRR. ss* 
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wore now to be shut out from me for ever, by the restraints, the 
unmeaning forms, the follies and vices of artificial life ! A heavy 
^veight of melancholy settled on my heart, and I bowed my head 
on my knees, and — shall I own it ? — wept ! 

It was then that Antonio approached me, silently as when he 
stole to my side on the fearful night of our shipwreck, and quietly 
laid his hand on my shoulder. I knew who it was, but I said 
nothing, for I hesitated to betray my emotion. 

He respected my silence, and waited until my momentary 
weakness had passed away, when I raised my head, and met his 
full and earnest gaze. His face again glowed with that mysterious 
intelligence which I had remarked on several previous occasions } 
but now his lips were unsealed, and he said :— 

** This is a good place, my brother, to tell you the secret of my 
heart ; for on that dark island slumber the bones of our fathers. 
It was there that my powerful ancestor, Baalam Votan, led the 
white-robed holy men, when they fled from the regions of the 
rising sun. It was there that our people raised a temple to the 
Imperial Tiger, whose descendant I am — for am I not Baalam,* 
and is not this the Heart of the People ? " 

This exclamation was made with energy, and, for a moment, 
he was silent, and gazed earnestly Upon his cherished talisman. 

When he resumed, it was in a less exalted strain. He told 
me of the ancient greatness of his people, when the race of 
Baalam Votan reigned over the Peninsula of Yucatan, and sent 
the missionaries of their religion to redeem the savage nations 
which surrounded them, even to the country of the Huastecas, on 
the river of Panuco. It was then, he said, that the Lord of Life 
smiled on the earth ; then the ears of maize were many times 
larger than now, the trees were loaded with unfailing supplies of 
fruit, and bloomed with perennial flowers ; the cotton grew of 
many colours ; and, although men died, their spirits walked the 
earth, and held familiar converse with the children of the Itzaes. 

Never have I heard a voice more intense and fervid than that 
of the Indian boy, as he described the traditionary golden age of 
his people. I listened with breathless interest, and thought it 

* Baalam, in the language of Yucatan, signifies Tiger, and Votan is under- 
stood to denote Heart, The Maya tradition is, that Baalam Votan, the Tiger- 
Heart, led the fathers of the Mayas to Yucatan, from a distant country. He ii 
conspicuously figured in the ruined temples around the Lake of Itza^ «& ^%U.«k 
at C&icbeD and PsdenqUe* 
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was thus that the prophets of old must have spoken, when the 
people deemed them inspired of heaven. But when he came to 
recount the wrongs of his nation, and the destruction of the king- 
dom of his fathers, I could scarcely believe that the hoarse voice, 
and words but half-articulated from excess of passion, proceeded 
from the same lips. It was a fearful sight to witness the con- 
vulsive energy of that Indian boy, whose knotted muscles, and 
the veins swelling alnjost to bursting on his forehead, half induced 
me to fear that he had been stricken with madness. 

But soon he became calm again, and told me how the slumber- 
ing spirit of his people had become roused, and how wide-spread 
and terrible was the revenge they were meditating upon their op- 
pressors. A few years before, his father had gathered the de- 
scendants of the ancient Caziques amid the ruins at Chichen-Itza, 
and there they had sworn, by the Heart of Baalam Votan, to 
restore the rule of the Holy Men, and expel the Spaniards from 
the Peninsula. It was then, that the sacred relic which he wore 
on his breast had been dug up from the hiding-place where it 
had lain for centuries, to lend the sanctity and power of the 
traditionary Votan to his chosen successor. But the movement 
had been premature ; and although the excited, but poorly-armed 
Indians performed prodigies of valour, and carried their victories 
to the very walls of Merida, yet there they received a sudden, 
and, as it seemed, a final check, in the death of Chichen-Pat, 
their cherished leader. He fell at the head of his followei-s, who 
rescued only the talisman of Votan, called the " Heart of the 
People," and then fled in dismay to their fastnesses in the wilder- 
ness. But the spirit which had been evoked was not subdued. 
Another convocation was held, and the only son of their late 
leader was invested with the symbol of authority. A scheme of 
insurrection was devised, which was intended to include, not only 
the Indians of Yucatan and of Central America, but even those of 
Mexico and Peru, in one grand and terrible uprising against the 
Spanish dominion. 

To this end messengers were sent in every direction ; and the 
proud cavalier at Bogota or Mexico, spurring his horse with 
arrogant mien, past the strange Indian who shrank aside at his 
approach, or stood with head uncovered in his presence, little 
thought what torrents of hate were dammed up in that swarthy 
breast, or what wide-laid sdifttaea o^ N^xi^eance were revolving 
beneath that impassible bxQN^ \ "^^^ ^m\s«8«v^^ \r\^ Njev^a^h 
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wildemessies and deep marshes, over high mountains and dangerous 
rivers, enduring hunger and fatigue, and the extremes of heat and 
cold, to fulfill their respective missions. Even the daughters of 
the Holy Men, like the seeress of the river Bocay, ventured afar 
from the homes of their people, and among distant and alien 
tribes became the propagandists of the meditated Kevenge ! 

The night had worn on, and the crescent moon rested on the 
verge of the horizon. I had heard the great secret of the Indian 
boy ; his bitter recital of past wrongs and failures, and his hopes 
of future triumph. • I now knew that the angel of blood was 
indeed abroad, and that, in his own figurative language, " The 
voice of the Tiger was loud in the mountain !" 

I was silent and thoughtful when he had finished ; but when, 
after a long pause, he asked, " Will my brother go Vfith me to 
the lake of the Itzaes ?" I grasped his hand, and swore, by a 
name holier than that of Votan, to justify a friendship so unwav- 
ering by a faith as boundless as his own. And when I left the 
outposts of civilization, and plunged 4nto the untracked wilder- 
ness, with no other friend or guide, never did a suspicion or a 
doubt darken for an instant my confidence, or impair my faith in 
the loyal heart of Antonio Chul — once the mild-eyed Indian 
boy, but now the dreaded chieftain and victorious leader of the 
unrelenting Itzaes of Yucatan ! 

Time only can determine what will be the final result of the 
contest which is now waging upon the soil of that beautiful, but 
already half-desolated peninsula. Almost every arrival brings us 
news of increased boldness, and new successes on the part of the 
Indians ; and, now, it seems, as if the great drama of conquest 
were to be closed by the destruction of the race of conquerors ! 
Terribly the frown darkens on the front of Nemesis ! 

*' The voice of the Tiger is loud in the mountain !" 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE MOSQUITO 8H0RB. 

The general physical characteristics, and the climate and jproduc- 
tions of the Mosquito Shore, have probably been sufficiently 
indicated in the foregoing rapid narrative. Nevertheless, to 
supply any deficiencies which may exist in these respects, as well 
as to illustrate the history of this coast, to which recent political 
events have given some degree of interest, I have here brought 
together a variety of facts derived from original sources, or such 
as are not easily accessible to the general reader. 

The designation of " Mosquito Shore " can only properly he 
understood in a geographical sense, as applying to tnat portion 
of the eastern coast of Central America lying between Cape 
Gracias a Dios and Bluefields Lagoon, or between the twelfth 
and fifteenth degrees of north latitude, a distance of about two 
hundred miles. The attempts which have been made to apply 
this name to a greater extent of shore, have had their origm in 
strictly political considerations. 

This coast was discovered by Columbus, in his fourth voyage, 
in 1502. He sailed along its entire length, stopping at various 
points, to investigate the country, and ascertain tne pharaoter of 
its inhabitants. He gave it the name Cariay, and it was 
accurately characterized by one of his companions, Porras, as 
" una tierra muy haja^' a very low land. Columbus himself, in 
his letter to the Spanish sovereigns, describes the inhabitant- as 
fishers, and " as great sorcerers, very terrible." His ^ion, 
Fernando Columbus, is more explicit. He says, they were 
" almost negroes in colour, bestial, going naked ; in all respects 
very rude, eating human flesh, and devouring their fish raw, as 
they happened to catch them." The language of thfe chroniclers 
ivarrant us in believing that these descriptions apphed only to , 
the Indians of the sea-coast, ati^ \i\ia.t those of the interior, 
whose language then 'waa diffeienX., ^^x^ %. ^Nima\,^^<3^\a, 
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The great incentive to Spanish enterprise in America, and 
"which led to the rapid conquest and settlement of the continent, 
■was the acquisition of the precious metals. But Uttle of these 
was to be found on the Mosquito Shore, and, as a consequence, 
the tide of Spanish adventure swept by, heedless of the miserable 
savages who sought a precarious subsistence among its lagoons 
and forests. It is true, a grant of the entire coast, from Cape 
Gracias to the Gulf of Darien, was made to Diego de Nicuessa, 
for purposes of colonization, within ten years after its discovery, 
"but the expedition which he fitted out to carry it into effect, 
was wrecked at the mouth of the Cape, or Wanks river, which, 
in consequence, bore, for many years, the name of Mio de los 
J*erdtdos, 

From that time forward, the attention of Spain was too much 
absorbed with the other parts of her immense empire in 
America to enable her to devote much care to this comparatively 
unattractive shore. Her missionaries, inspired with religious 
zeal, nevertheless penetrated among its people, and feeble 
attempts were made to found establishments at Cape Gracias, 
and probably at other points on the coast. But the resources of 
the country were too few to sustain the latter, and the Indians 
themselves too debased and savage to comprehend the instruc- 
tions of the former. 

The coast, therefore, remained in its primitive condition until 
the advent of the buccaneers in the sea of the Antilles, which 
was about the middle of the seventeenth centuiy, Its intricate 
bays and imknown rivers furnished admirable places of refuge 
and concealment for the small and swift vessels in which they 
roved the seas. They made permanent stations at Cape Gracias 
and Bluefields, from which they darted out hke hawks on the 
galleons that sailed from Nombre de Dies and Carthagena, laden 
with the riches of Peru. Indeed Bluefields, the present seat of 
Mosquito royalty, derives its name from Bleevelt, a noted Dutch 
pirate, who had his rendezvous in the bay of the same name. 

The estabhshment at Cape Gracias, however, seems to have 
been not only the principal one on this coast, but in the whole 
Caribbean Sea. It is mentioned in nearly everv chapter of the 
na ratives, which the pirates have left us, of their wild and 
bk jdy adventures. Here they met to divide their spoil, and to 
decide upon new expeditions. The relations which they 
maintained with the natives are well described by old Jo. 
Esquemeling, a Dutch pirate, who wrote about 1670 : — 

" We directed our course towards Gracias k Dios, for thither resort 
tnapy pirates who have friendly correspondence with the Indians there. 
The custom is, that when any pirates arrive, every one has the liberty to 
buy himself an Indian woman, at the ^ne% ot ^VxMfi^ v^ ^^ vixu^^^tfi^ 
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bill, or hatchet. By this contract the woman is obliged to fitay wkli the 
pirate all the time he remains there. She serves him, meanwhile, with 
victuals of all sorts that the country affords. The pirate has also liberty 
to go and hunt and fish where he pleases. Through this frequent con* 
verse with the pirates, the Indians sometimes go to sea with them for 
whole years, so that many of them can speak £nglish." {Bttccaneen of 
America, London, 1704, p. 165.) 

He also adds, that thev were extremely indolent, " wandering 
up and down, without knowing or caring so much as to keep 
their bodies from the rain, except by a few palm-leaves," witii 
'' no other clothes than an apron tied around their middle," and 
armed with speai*s " pointed with the teeth of crocodiles," and 
living chiefly on bananas, wild fruits, and fish. 

We have a later account of them by De Lussan, another 
member of the fraternity of freebooters :— 

'* The Cape has long been inhabited by mulastera [mulattos] and negroes, 
both men and women, who have greatly multiplied since a Spanish 
ship, bound from Guinea, freighted with their fathers, was lost here. 
Those who escaped from the wreck were courteously received by the 
JHousticks [Spanish Moacoe, English MoiquittM] who live hereabout. These 
Indians assigned their guests a place to grub up, and intermixed with 
them. 

*' The ancient Mouaticks live ten or a dozen leagues to the windward, at 
a place called Sanihey [Sandy Bay]. They are very slothful, and neither 
plant or sow but very little ; their wives performing all ihe labour. As 
for their clothing, it is neither larger or more sumptuous than that of the 
mulasters of the Cape. There are but few among them who have a fixed 
abode, most of them being vagabonds, and wandering along the river side, 
with no other shelter than the latarien-leaf [palm-iear|, which they manage 
80 that when the wind drives the rain on one side, they turn their lc»f 
against it, behind which they lie. When they are inclined to sleep, thev 
dig a hole in the sand, in which they put themselves." i^De lAtaaxt 
Narrative, London, 1704, p. 177.) 

The negroes wrecked from the Spanish slave-ship were 
augmented in number by the cimarones, or runaway slaves d 
the Spanish settlements in the interior ; and, intermingling with 
the Indians, originated the mongrel race which now predominates ^ 
on the Mosquito Shore. Still later, when the English planters 
from Jamaica attempted to establish themselves on the coasts 
they brought their slaves with them, who also contributed to 
increase the negro element. What are called Mosquito Indian^ 
therefore, are a mixed race, combining the blood of negroes^ 
Indians, pirates, and Jamaica traders. 

Many of the pirates were Englishmen, and aU had relations 

more or less intimate with the early governors of Jamaica, who 

often shared their promts, mT€>\Arc\iicyc ^>iOcL\\v^NiNs^'W5.^-3. as thej , 

TFere able to afford. Indeed, \\. V'a ^^%^^ ^OMkH^'OsiK^ ^'et^ei ^3^ss&. 

partners in the enterpriaea oi ^Xie \>\xa^«»ftfe^^ ^>^H. ^^^^^ 
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irotraoted wars with Spain, which faroured this state of things, 
vere brought to a close, it became no longer prudent to connive 
t freebooting ; and, as a kind of intelligence had sprung up 
rith the Mosquito Shore, they conceived the idea of obtaining 
possession of it on behalf of the British crown. Various plans 

this end, drawn up by various individuals, were at this 
>eriod presented to tne royal government, and by them, it 
vould seem, referred to the governors of Jamaica. 

But the governors of that island had already taken the 
nitiative. As early as 1687 one of the Mosquito chiefs had 
>een taken to Jamaica, for the purpose of having him place his 
sountry under the protection of England. Sir Hans Sloane has 
eft an account of now, having escaped from his keepers, " he 
nulled off the European clothes his friends had put on, and 
ilimbed t6 the top of a tree !*' 

It seems, nevertheless, that he received ** a cocked hat, aiid 

1 ridiculous piece of writing," which^ according to Jeffi'eys. was a 
commission as king, " given by his Grace, xhe Duke oi Albe- 
marle, under the seal of the island !" 

It was not, however, until 1740, that an attempt was made to 
Dbtain a cession of the coast, from the extraordinary monarch 
thus created by the Duke of Albemarle. In that year Governor 
Irelawney wrote to the Duke of Newcastle, suggesting the 
BXpediency of rousing the Mosquito Indians against the Spaniards, 
with whom the Enghsh were at war, and purposing an absolute 
occupation of their country. He represented that there were 
about one hundred EngUshmen there, ** mostly Bitch as ^otdd live 
ncywhere efoe," who might be brought together, reinforced, and, 
by the help of the Mosquitos* finalfy^ induce the other Indians to 
revolt, ''and thus spread tne insurrection from one part to 
another, till it should become general oveif the IndieSf and drive 
the Spaniards entirely out." 

In tmrsttan<je of tnis Schelne, QoVdttaor Trekwney commis- 
sioned one Robert Hodgsoh to j[)roceed to the Mosquito Shore^ 
fully provided with everything necessarv to enable him to 
tamper with the Indians. The manner m which he elecuted 
his instructions is naively told by Hod^n himself, in a letter 
addressed to the Govefnor. The following ettracts are from the 
original letter, now in the poi^ession of Colonel Peter Force, of 
Washington :— 

"Sandy Bay, April 8th, 1740, 
** M«y it please yonf Bhto«lleii«y,-^ 

'^I Arrived at St. Andf ewg on the 4t)i of March, niid sailed ftit Sididy 
Bay on the 8th, where I arrived 6a the llth, bat was prevented by a 
Norther from going ashore till the 13th* 

' ** King Edward, being informed of tfty tat\"^«X, ^c«l\. TBft^'ot^ *Qbs;i»>v« 
would Bee me next day, which h^ did, attended Vj iwi^«5«N. q1V«» ^«^ 
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I read to him Tonr Excellencjr's letter, and mv own commission, and when 
I had explained them by an interpreter, I told them m^ errand, and re- 
commended to them to seek all opportunities of cultiyating Mendship and 
union with, the neighbouring Indian nations, and especially such as were 
under subjection to the Spaniards, and of helping them to recover their 
freedom. They approved everything I said, and appointed the 16th to 
meet the Governor, John Briton, and his captains at the same place, to 
hear what 1 had further to say. 

<' On the 16th they all came, except Admiral Billy and Ck>lonel Morgan, 
who were, like General Hobby and his captains, at too great a distance to 
be sent for ; but their presence not being material, I proceeded to explain 
to them that, as they had long acknowledged themselves subjects of Great 
Britain, the Governor of Jamaica had sent me to take possession of their J 
country in His Majesty's name — ^then asked if they had anything to ^ 
object. They answered, they had nothing to say against it, but were verr 
glad I had come for that purpose ; so I immediately set up the standartL 
and reducing what I had said into articles, I asked them bothjointly and 
separately, if they approved, and would abide by them. They unani- 
mously declared they would. I had them then read over again, in sol^ui 
maimer, under the colours, and at the end of every article fired a gun, 
and concluded by cutting up a turf, and promising to defend their 
country, and procure for them all assistance from England in my 
power. 

" The formality with which all this was done seems to have had a good 
effect upon them. 

*^ The articles I enclose, and hope Tour Excellency will excuse so much 
ceremony ; for, as I had no certain information whether the country was 
ever taken possession of before, or ever claimed, otherwise than by 
sending them down commissions, I thought the more voluntary and 
clear me cession was the better. ♦ * ♦ The king is very young, I 
believe not twenty, and is not much observed ; but were he to be in 
England or Jamaica awhile, 'tis thought he would maJte a hopeful monarch 
enouffh. 

" On the 18th the kinff, with his captains, came of their own accord to 
consult about a proper plan to attack [the Spaniards] ; but hearing that 
Captain Jumper was expected from the other side of the Cape, and neither 
the Governor, Admiral DiUy, nor Colonel Morgan being present, I thought 
it best to defer it till they were summoned. The king brought his 
mother, and the captains their wives. I entertained them as usual, but 
there always comes such a train that I should have had three or four, instead 
of oru puncheon of rum, * * ♦ 

Hodgson then goes on to describe the appearance of one 
Andrew Stewart, a pirate,. to whom the Incuans had made a 
promise of assist^nc^, from which he endeavoured to dissuade 
them, in order to accompany him ; but the Indians finally agreed 
to attack the river CoceUjo to oblige Stewart, and San Juan de 
Veragua to oblige Hodgson. He continues : — 

♦ ♦ ♦ u They intoxicate themselves with a liquor made of honey, 

pine-apple, and cassava, and, if they avoid quarrels, which often happen, 

they are sure to have fine promiscuous doings among the girls. The old 

women, I am told, have the liberty of chewing the cassava, before it is 

put in, that they may have a chance m th^ ^etienX xw^ «a weU as the 

young ones. 
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'^ I fell into one of their drunken-bouts by accident yesterday, when I 
found Admiral Dilly and Colonel Morgan retailing my advice to them 
to little effect, for most of them were too drunk to mind it, and so 
hideously painted that I quickly left them to avoid being daubed all 
over, which is the compliment they usually pay visitors on such 
occasions. 

* ♦ * " Their resentment of adultery has lost its edge too much 
among them, which I have no doubt they are obliged to us for, as also for 
the breach of promise in their bargains. * ♦ ♦ They will loll in their 
hammocks until they are almost starved, then start up, and go a turtling 
in a pet ; and if they have not immediate success, and there happens to 
be many boats together, they form a design upon some Spanish or Indian 
town. * ♦ * 

** The country is fine, and produces good cotton, better than Jamaica 
* * Those Indians, on this side, do not appear so averse to government 
as I supposed, and those on the other are tractable enough. * * I 
don't take their number to be so many as the author of the project makes 
them out. 

(Signed) ''Robert Hodgson/' 

In a subsequent letter, from Chiriqui Lagoon, dated June 
21, 1740, Hodgson gives a further account of his expedition, and 
asks for some blank commissions for Mosquito admirals and 
generals, and also implores the Governor to send him out some 
men as a guard ; for, he says, "my life is in more danger from 
these Indians than from the Spaniards.'* 

Previously to this mission of Hodgson, viz., on the 28th ^ of 
October, the Spanish Ambassador in London had made com- 

Slaints that the incursions of the Zambos and Indians of the 
[osquito Shore, on the adjacent Spanish settlements, were " at 
the instigation and under the protection of the English of 
Jamaica, who have a commerce with them, and give them in 
exchange for the captive Indians whoin they purchase for slaves, 
firearms, powder, shot, and other goods, contrary to the natural 
rights of these people." 

The "cession" of the Mosquito Shore, thus procured by 
Hodgson, was followed up by occupation. Several Jamaica 
planters established themselves there, and Hodgson shortly 
afterwards received the appointment of " Superintendent of the 
Mosquito Shore." 

In 1744 an order was issued in Council, despatching a cer- 
tain number of troops from Jamaica to the Mosquito Shore, 
and in 1748 another order for sending a supply of ordnance to 
the "new settlements" established there. In fact, everything 
indicated the purpose of a permament occupation of the coun- 
try. The Spaniards remonstrated, and in 1750-61 threatened 
a forcible expulsion of the EngHsh ; whereupon Trelawney in- 
structed Hodgson to represent to them, "Uaa.^ "^^ Oc^^rJv. ^ 
keeping 9 £rupenntendent among \)\ie "\xi^\«ci& '^^a "^ ^'^^^ 
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them in their hostihties against the Spaniaa^ 1" Foi' a lame 
the Spaniards were deceiVec^ and even went so far as to confer 
on Hodgson the title of Colonel, for the defvices which he pro- 
fessed 1^ render to them. They, however, finally discovered his 
duplicity, and made arrangements to carry out their threat* 

This not onlv alarmed the settlem^ but a^o Governor 
Enowles, who had succeeded TrelaWney in Jamaica. H6 
opened a coU'espondence with theOaptain-General of Ouatemalft 
for the cessation of hostilities, till he could hear from England, 
whither he wrote that the whole Mosquito affair was ^ a job^ 
and that if Hodgson were not checked or recalled, "he would 
involve the nation in difficulties," and that the " Indians were 
so perplexed that they did not know What part to take.^ A Httle 
later the Indians themselves took up arms against the English 
being discontented with the treatment which they had reoeivecL 

These things did not escape the notice of Spain, and had 
their influence in bringing about the troubles which were ended 
by the treaty of Paris, in 1763, by which Great Britain agreed 
io demolish all the fortifications which she had erected, not only 
on the Mosquito Shore, but in all '* other plades in the territory 
of Spain, in that part of the world.'* This treaty, nevertheless, 
did not have the effect of entirely terminating SEoglish intrigue 
and aggression on the Mosquito Shore and elsewhere, and its 
provisions were consequently revived, and made more explicit 
and stringent by the subsequent treaty of 1783. This treaty 
provided that all " English settlements on the Spanish continent" 
should be abandoned ; but, on the pretext that *' the Mosquito 
Shore was not part of the Spanish continent, but of the American 
continent," the English managed to evade its provisions, and 
to keep up their connection with that coast as before. This 
piece of duplicity led to severe reclamations on the part of Spain, 
which were only settled by the supplementary treaty of 1786, 
which stipulated that 

" His Britannic Majesty's sul^ects, Add other Colonists who havtf tojbyed 
the protection of England, shiiU eyacUdfte tbe ootintry of the Mosqtdtns, as 
well as the continent in general, and the islands adjacent without 
exception," etc. And that " If there should still refliain any persons so 
daring as to presume, by entering into the interior country, to obstruct 
the evacuation agreed u|>on, His Britannic Majesty, so far from affording 
them any succottr or protection, will disavow them in the taofit solemn 
manneTj^ eto. ete. 

* 

The English, nevertheless) under auth6rity of another artide of 

this treaty, were allowed to cut logwood Within a certain ac- 

oamteJj-defined territory on the coast of Yucatan, now known 

as '^ Belize," or "British Hondviroa." Bvvt they were strictly fw^ 

bidden to make permaneat eBWb^\mx»n^ «t^Q\t ^^si&»ni^QQ8v 
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or organize any form of government ; nor was the permission 
thus accorded to be construed as in any way derogating from 
the " sovereign territorial rights of the King of Spain." Yet from 
this simple permission to out wood, thus hedged round with 
solemn treaty stipulations, Great Britain, by a series of encroaohr 
ments and aggressions, has come to arrogate absolute sove- 
reignty, not only over BeUze, and a wide expanse of adjacent 
territory, but also over the large fislands of Roatan, Guanaja, 
etc., in the Bay of Honduras, which have been organized as 
colonies of the British crown | 

From 1786 forward, Great Britain ceased to hold any opeii 
relations with the Mosquito Indians, imtil the decline of the 
power of Spain, and the loss of her American possessions. In 
the interval, the governors of the provinces of Central America 
had made various establishments on the Mosquito Shore, at 
Cape Gracias, and at Blue&elds, and had erected a fort for the 
protection of the harbour of San Juan, at the mouth of the river 
of the same name. 

But when the coimtry passed into'* the hands of the comr 
paratively feeble states of Central America, whom it was sup- 
posed could offer no effectual resistance to aggression, the English 
revived their schemes of aggrandisement on the Mosquito Shore. 
And while these states were occupied with the questions inci- 
dent to their new political organization, agents were despatched 
to the coast, from Jamaica and Behze, to tamper again with the 
Indians, and to induce them to reject the authoritjr of the re- 
publics which had succeeded to the rights of Spam. In this 
they seem to have been, to a certain degree, successful. Neither 
rum, nor commissions as kings, admirals, generals, and governors, 
were wanting, to operate upon the weakness of the savages. " A 
regalia," says Macgregor, "consisting of a silver-gilt crown, a 
sword, and sceptre of moderate value,'* were sent out to lend 
dignity and grandeur to the restored dynasty of Mosquito ! A 
savage chie^ or head-man, who suited the purposes of the 
Jamaican Warwicks, was pitched upon, taken to BeUze, and 
formally "erowned." But he turned out badly. In the language 
of Macgregor, in his Report to the British Parliament, " he com- 
bined the bad qnahties of 'the European and Creole, with the 
vicious propensities of the Sambo, ana the capriciousness of the 
Indian." He was killed in a drunken brawl, in 1824, and was 
succeeded by his half-brother, Robert. But it was soon found 
that Robert was in the Spanish interest, and he was accordingly 
set aside, by the British agents, who took into favour a Sambo, 
named " George Frederick." But he, too, proved to be an i nd^ 
ferent tool, and either died, or ^es dxo^^^^^tot %5i^^«t'^«af^ 
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who was caUed by the high-sounding name of " Robert Charles \ 
Frederick" and who promised to answer every purpose. 

His "coronation" was effected at Behze, on the 23rd of 
April, 1825, upon which solemn occasion a number of so-called 
chiefs were got together, under the seductive promise of a ''big 
drunk.** The ceremonies which took place have been described 
by a British subject, who was an eye-witness of the proceedings 
His picture needs no heightening to make it irresistibly ludi- 
crous ! 

" On the previous evening cards of invitation were sent to the different 
merchants, requesting their attendance at the court-house early in the 
morning. At this place the king, dressed in a British major's uniform, 
made his appearance ; and his chiefs similarly clothed, but with sailors' 
trousers, were ranged around the room. A more motley group can hardly 
be imagined. Here an epaulette decorated a herculean shoulder, tempting 
its dignified owner to view his less-favoured neighbour with triumphant 
glances. There a wanting button displayed a greasy olive skin under tiie 
uniform of a captain of infantry. At one side a cautious noble might be 
seen, carefully braced up to the chin, like a modern dandy, defying the 
most penetrating eye to prove him shirtless; while the mathematical 
movements of a fourth, panting under such tight habiliments, expr^sed 
the fear and trembling with which he awaited some awful accident. 

** The order of procession being arranged, the cavalcade moved towards 
the church ; his Mosquito Minesty on horseback, supported on tiie right 
and left by the two senior British officers of the settlement^ and bis 
chiefs following on foot two 'by two. On its arrival his Majesty was 
placed in a chair, near the altar, and the English coronation service was 
read by the chaplain to the^colony, who, on this occasion, performed the 
part of the Archbishop of Canterbury. When he arrived at this part, 
^ And all the people said, let the King live for ever, long live the King, 
God save the King 1' the vessels of the port, according to a previous 
signal, fired a salute, and the chiefs rising, cried out, ' Long live King 
Robert I* 

'* His Majesty seemed chiefly occupied in admiring his finery, and, 
after his anointing, expressed his gratification by repeatedly thrusting 
his hands through his thick, bushy hair, and applying his miger to hii 
nose— in this expressive manner indicating his delight at this part of the 
service. 

*^ Before, however, his chiefs could swear allegiance to their monarch, 
it was necessary that they should profess Christianity ; and accordingly, 
with shame be it recorded, ^ey were baptized Mn the name of tibe 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost !' They displayed total ignorance of the 
meaning of this ceremony ; and when asked to eive their names, took the 
titles of Lord Rodney, Lord Nelson, or some other celebrated officer, and 
seemed grievouslv disappointed when told that they could only be 
baptized by simple Christian names. 

*< After this solemn mockery was concluded, the whole assembly 

ac^journed to a large school-room to eat tiie coronation dinner, when thesi 

poor creatures all got intoxicated with rum I A suitable conclusion to s 

larcej as blasphemous and wicked as ever disgraced a Christian country.' 

(Dunn's Central America^ pp. 26, 27.— 1828.) 

After having been thus itxvea\.^m>i^v VJiaa ^q»^!^\^q ^urpfcy 
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" King Robert Charles Frederick " was conducted back to tlie 
Mosquito shore, and turned loose to await the further develop- 
ment of British designs. After the unctuous ceremonies at 
Belize, he seems to have taken the proceeding in earnest, and to 
have deluded himself with the belief that he was really a king I 
In this character, and moved thereto by the suggestions of divers 
scheming traders, and the powerful mcentives of gay cottons ' 
and rum, he proceeded, of his sovereign will and pleasure, to 
make grants to the aforesaid traders, of large portions of his 
alleged dominions. These grants were not only so extensive as 
to cover the entire shore, but conveyed the absolute sovereignty 
over them to the various grantees— Rennick, Shepherd, Haly, 
and others. 

When these proceedings came to the ears of the Governor of 
Jamaica, and the Superintendent of Belize, who had created 
" His Mosquito Majesty *' for their own use and purposes, they 
created great alarm. ISays Macgregor, '4t appears that these 
grants were made without the knowledge of the British agent, 
who had usually been residing on the coast, to keep up the con" 
nection with England,^* He adcb that "upon their coming to the 
knowledge of the British government, they were very properly 
disallowed." 

Not only were they disallowed, but a vessel of war was sent 
to the coast to catch " Robert Charles Frederick," and take him 
to Belize, where he would be unable to do more mischief. This 
was done, but " His Majesty " could not endure the restraints of 
civilization — he pined away, and died. But before this lament- 
able catastrophe took place, he was induced to afi^ " his mark " 
to a document styled " a will," in which it was provided that 
the affairs of his kingdom should be administered by Colonel 
McDonald, the Superintendent of Belize, as Regent, during the 
minority of his heir ; that McDonald should be guardian of his 
children ; and, with reference to the spiritual wants of his be- 
loved subjects, "the United Church of England and Ireland 
should be the established religion of the Mosquito nation for 
ever !' Sainted Robert ! 

Upon the death of "Robert Charles Frederick," his son, 
" George WiUiam Clarence," the present incumbent of the Mos- 
quito throne, was duly proclaimed "Bong" by the Regent 
McDonald and his colleagues. His first act, under their d&ec- 
tion, was the revocation of all the grants which his father had 
made to the traders, on the ground that the royal Robert 
Charles was drunk when he made them, and that they had been 
given without a consideration. An agent was then appointed to 
take charge of this tender scion of royalty, at Bluefields, where 
the latter stiU remains, in complete svxb\eiCfc\otLVi\sL^ 
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who direct all his acts, or rather compel his endorsement of tiieir 
own. From 1841 up to 1848 the proceedings of the English 
agents, in developing their policy in respect to the Mosquito 
Shore, and in preparing the way for its mial a^egation to the 
British crown, rise beyond the scope of sober history or serious 
recital, and could only be properly illustrated by the appropriate 
pens of Charivari or Punch. 

All these proceedings were firmly and earnestly protested 
against by the Central American States, who, however, received 
no satisfactory replies to' their remonstrances. They were^ 
furthermore, too much occupied with their own interior dis- 
sensions to undertake any efrectual resistance to the aggressions ^^ 
of the English agents. In this emergency they ad(&essed aa ^ 
appeal to ^e civiHzed nations of Europe, and a particular and 
fervent one to the United States, for its mterferenoe in behalf of 
then- clear territorial rights and sovereignty. 

Before time was afforded for action on these appeals, tbe j 
termination of the war with Mexico, and the purchase of CqIU « 
fomia by the United States, precipitated the course of English 
intrigue and encroachment on the Mosquito Shore, The British 
government was not slow to perceive that the acquisition of ; 
California would give to the lopg-cherished project of establishing 
a ship-canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, a jiew, 
practiced, and immediate importance, and rightly foresaw that it I 
would soon come to attract a large share of pubHo attention in \ 
the United States. Orders were at once issued for the seizure 
of the Port of San Juan de Nicaragua, the only possible eaatem 
terminus for a canal by way of the river San Juan and the j 
Nicaraguan lakes. This port had always been in the undisputed . 
occupation both of Spain and Nicaragua ; not a single Mosquito t 
Indian had ever dwelt there, or within fifty miles of it, in any ' 
direction, yet, under pretext that it constituted "part of the 
proper dominions of his Mosquito Majesty^ of whom Great 
Britain was the lawful protector," two British veasels-of-war 
entered the harbour in the month of January, 1848, tore down ^t 
the Nicaraguan flag, raised that of " Mosquito," turned out the | 
Nicaraguan officers, and filled their places with Englishmen. | 
This done, they sailed away ; but no sooner did the intelligence 
of the event reach the interior, than the Nicaraguan government 
sent down a small force, expelled the intruders, and resumed t' 
possession. The British forces, considerably augmented, there- I 
upon returned. The Nicaraguans, unable to oppose thetn, 
retired up the river, and erected some rude fortifications on its . 
hanka, Thev were followed by an English detachmetit, and ' 
£naJly routed, with great loaa, * Hoa^iUties wer^ further prose- ] 
eatea, until the Nicaragviana, ^o^et\fi«a wgj&o&H* VJc^a <<irce8 of ' 
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Great Britain, consented to an armistice, which provided that 
they should not disturb San Juan, or attempt to reoccupy the 
port pending the negotiations which, it was foreseen, would 
follow upon the seizure. All attempts to induce them to 
relinquish their claims of sovereignty over the port, were^ how- 
ever, unsuccessful* 

By this high-handed act, committed in time of profound 
peace. Lord Palmerston, who had directed it, fondly hoped to 
secure for Great Britain the control of the then-supposed only 
feasible means of communication between the seas. He had 
grasped, as he thought, the key of the Central American Isthmus* 
English officers were at once installed in San Juan, and a 
" Consul General " appointed to reside there, with the most 
absolute dictatorial powers, supported by what was called a 
" police force," from Jamaica, and the almost constant presence 
of a British vessel-of-war in the harbour. 

This act Was shortly followed bv the attempted seizure of 
the Island of Tigre, and the Guli of Fonseoa, the supposed 
western terminus of the proposed canal^ on the Pacific. This 
attempt was thwarted by American diplomacy in that quarter. 

Th3 results of American interference are too recent and well- 
known to need recapitulation. An American company obtained 
the privileges of a transit through Nicaragua, and it was not long 
before American steamers began to run to San Juan. A large 
number of American citizens established themselves at the port^ 
where they soon succeeded in suffocating British influence* 
They took the direction of affairs in their own hands, adopted 
a constitution, and organized a regular and stable government, 
pending the final settlement of the various questions concerning 
Central America^ then in course of negotiation between the 
United States and Great Britain. In this condition the place 
remained, well-ordered, and affording the fullest protection to 
person and property, until the month of June of last year, when, 
under a misrepresentation of facts, and the grossest perversions 
of truth, inspired by imscrupulous personal hostihty, the United 
States government was induced to issue such orders in respect 
to it, to a naval officer of more zeal and ambition of notoriety 
than either wisdom or discretion, as resulted in its bombardment 
and total destruction. Since this act, which has met the vmani- 
mous reprehension of the country, the town has been partly 
rebuilt and reoccupied, and now maintains an extraordinary and 
most anomalous condition, which cannot long endure without 
resulting in serious complications. The United States insists, 
and justly, that it pertains to Nicaragua, and that all authority 
which may be exercised there, not derived from that Sta^t^^i^^ss. 
Usurpation; wliiJe, on the otiier "hand, m\^iavx\. ^ax^^s6JC^a%<s^**^«^ 
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Bovoreigntjr of Mosquitd, Great Britain denies it to Nicaragua, 
and prwiibits her from attempting to exercise jurisdiction over 
it. Meantime San Jnan and its people are left helplessly in a 
political Limbo, suffering witnesses of their inability to serve 
tv^ro masters. The obvious, and probably the only peaceable < 
solution of this complication, is the voluntary establisnment aS 
"San Juan as a free port by Nicaragua, under the joint protection 
of England and the United States. 

Since 1849, nearly the whole interest of the ** Mosquito 
question " has been centred in San Juan. It is true, Messra. 
Webster and Crampton agi^eed upon a projet, defining the limits 
of Mosquito jurisoiction, and establishing a de facto Sambo f^ 
monarchy on the coast, recognized, if not guaranteed, both by 
the United States and Great Britain. But the projet found do 
favour in this country, and was, moreover, indignantly rejected 
by Nicafagua. How far subsequent negotiations have tended to 
bring affairs to a settlement, remains to be disclosed. 

It is nevertheless certain that, while Nicaragua has fretted, 
the United States blustered, and Great Britain silently and 
sullenly relaxed her gripe, as circumstances have rendered it 
necessary, the *' Kingdom of liosquito" has undergone no change^ 
but has kept on -the even tenor of its way — a happy illustration 
of the conservative and peaceful tendencies of well-established 
monarchical institutions ! Under all the complications of the 
modem time, the royal Clarence, the hospitable Drummer, and 
the bibulous Slam, ignorant of the excdted place which they 
occupy in the instructions, and despatches, and notes of con- 
ference, wherewith the Slams and Drummers of other lands do 
gravely amuse themselves, still cherish the wellbeing of their 
Beloved and fellow-subjects, who, in turn, himt and fish, and 
cultivate the " big drunk" as of yore ! 
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juage, the Mosquitos differ wholly from the neighbouring 
}, so that they are unable to communicate with them, 
through interpreters. This fact, not less than their 
it character and habits of life, go to show that they are of 
ally different stock. From their long intercourse with 
glish, thsy have adopted many EngUsh words, which are, 
leless, pronounced in a manner which renders them nearly 
ligible. Their own language,^ however, is not deficient in 
ly, although defective in grammatical powers. It has no 
definite or indefinite ; but the numeral adjective kumi 
i used whenever the idea of number is prominent. The 
vres follow the noun, as do also the numerals. All nouns 
derstood to be masculine, unless quahfied by the word 
(woman or female).^ The pronouns are twelve in number, 
,Ye neither gender nor nuoifer, both of which must be 
d from the connections in which they are used. The verbs 
lood, tense, and person, but are wanting in number. 

Mosquito. 
aya. 
inska. 
kakamuk. 
walpa. 
kasbrika. 
lapta. 
kati. 
silma. 
pasa. 
alwane. 
niknik. 
daukwara. 
wita. 
orowa. 
kusu. 
yul. 

ruskika, waklin. 
bip, (beef?), 
sula. 
tura. 
palpa. 
untara. 
twi. 



TJSH. 


Mosquito. 


EnOLTSH. 




waikna. 


Maize, 


an, 


mairen. 


Fish, 


-r, 


aize. 


Iguana, 


er. 


yapte. 
tukta. 


Stone, 
Sky, 




kiki. 


Sun, 


and, 


mala. 


Moon, 




maia-mairen. 


Star, 


n 


lei. 


Wind, 


f 

l, 


mita. 


Thunder, 


h, • 


bila. 


Earthquake, 




mena. 


Island, 


I, 


tala. 


Chief, 


J 

«» 


watla. 


Paint, 


?, 


dera. 


Curassow, 




duerka-taira. 


Dog, 


le, 


kuahi. 


Monkey, 


^^'» 


trisba. 


Ox, 


oon. 


waisku, silak. 


Deer, 


/ 


rokbus. 


Alligator, 




kabo. 


Manitus, 


r, 


awala. 


Forest, 


7 


li. 


Savannah, 




plun. 


Cotton, 


1 

tva, 


yaura. 


I T?&Vnv-lteft, 


', 


tBLTiQ, 


\ ^la\\cfs;BA.^^ 
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English. 

Cocoas, 

I 

Thou, 

He, 

This, 

That, 

Other. 

Todnnk, 



Mosquito. 
duswa. 

>TlIlg. 

man. 

wctin. 

baha. 

naha. 

wala. 

diaia. 



English. 
To eat. 
To run 
To paddle, 
To kuighi 
To sp^ak, 
To hear, 
I^ tle«py 



Mosquito. 
piaia. 
plapia. 
Kaubia. 
kikia« 
aisaia. 
walaia. 
ya{iai*i 



1, 
2, 
3, 
4(2+2), 

5, 
6, 
7 (6 + 1), 

8 re +2), 

9(6+3), 
10(5x2), 
11 (5x2+1), 
20(20x1), 
21 20x1 + 1), 
30(20x1 + 10), 

37(20x1 + 10+6+1), 

40 (20X2), 
100(20X5), 



kmni^ 
Wal. 
ninpa* 
walwal* 
matasip. 
matlalkabe. 
matlalkabe puri komi. 
matlalkabe puri wal. 
matlalkabe puri niupa. 
mataWalslp. 
matawalsip pura komi. 
iwanaiska komi. 
iwaiiaiska kumi pura kumi. 
iwanaiska kumi pura matawnlsip. 
Hwanaiska kutni pura matawalsip 
\ pura matlalkabe pura kumi. 
iwanaiska wal. 
iwanaiska matsip« 






/ 
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